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distinguished him then and ever after. 
His sensitive nature had been repeatedly 
outraged, he felt that he had been abused 
by his schoolmates, that they had taken 
advantage of him unfairly and that the 
insult to his,honor and manhood de- 
manded reparation. If any of the boys 
were not guilty of this general arraign- 
ment he did not stop to discriminate in 
their favor. He felt that a// were down 
on him and he determined to whip the 
school. And he succeeded. He started 
in and kept at it until he had whipped 
every boy of his size and age. ‘They 
never made fun of him after that. 

In the winter of 1828, Father John 


Smith received a letter from his nephew 


Joseph, who then lived in western New 
York, in which a very striking prediction 
occurred, foretelling awful judgments 
upon the present generation because of 
wickedness and unbelief. The letter 
made a deep impression upon the mind 
of George A., who, but a boy of eleven 
years, was capable of. appreciating the 


‘ gtatements it contained, which he treas- 


ured in his memory. His father observed 
on reading them, ‘‘ That Joseph writes 


a prophet! ’’ 


In August, 1830, the father of the Pro- 


phet and his brother Don Carlos visited 


their relatives in Potsdain and vicinity. 


They brought with them a copy of the 


Book of Mormon, which they left with 
Brother George A.’s futher, while they 
went on to visit Father Asael Smith and 
family. During their absence George A. 

his mother read a great deal in the 
strange new book, or ‘‘ Golden Bible,’’ 
as it was popularly called. The neigh- 
bors, who often came in and heard por- 
tions of it read, ridiculed it and offered 
many objections to its contents. These, 
young George A. soon found _ himself 
trying to answer, and although he pro- 
fessed no belief in the book himself, 
having in fact noted many serious objec- 
tions to it, he was so successful in refut- 
ing the charges the neighbors brought 
against it that they generally turned from 
the argument discomfited, with the ob- 


servation to his mother that her boy was 


a little too smart for them. 

When his uncle and Don Carlos re- 
turned, George A. laid before them his 
objections, which he believed to be un- 
answerable. His uncle took them up 
carefully, quoted the Scriptures upon the 


subject, showed the reasonableness of the 
Record, and was so successful as to en- 
tirely remove every objection, and to 
convince him that it was just what it 
purported to be. George A. frum that 
time ever after advocated the divine au- 
thenticity of the Book of Mormon. He 


was also convinced of the necessity of | 


religion, and not being sufficiently in- 
structed by his relatives how to obtain it, 
after they had left, he attended a pro. 
tracted series of Congregational revival 
meetings. These lasted seventeen days, 
and effected the conversion of every 
sinner in Potsdam who attended them 
except George A., who went to the meet- 
ings regularly, sat in the gallery listening 
attentively, but waited in vain for the 
sensation of religion which should bring 
him down to the anxious bench. Finally, 
prayers and exhortations having failed, 
the minister, Rev. Frederick E. Cannon, 
pronounced him reprobate and sealed 
him up unto eternal damnation, saying, 
‘* Thy blood be upon thine own head! ’’ 
Nine times he thus delivered this inoffen- 
sive but unsatisfied seeker for religion to. 
the buffetings of Satan and the burning 
of an endless hell. 

During this time George A.’s father 
had become convinced of the truth, two 
elders having visited the neighborhood 
and preached the restoration uf the Gos- 
pel and of the Holy Priesthcod. On 
January goth, 1832, he was baptized, hav- 
ing toget up from a bed of sickness for 
that purpose. He had been afflicted for 
a long time, being unable to walk as far 
as the barn near his house, and when he 
proposed to go out into the cold and be 
baptized, the neighbors freely predicted 


that the water would kill him. George 


A. cut the ice in the river and cleared a 
path through two feet of frozen snow for 
a distance of forty rods, to facilitate the 
performance of the ceremony, which he. 
witnessed. From the time of his baptism 
under these circumstances his father im- 
proved in health, was soon after ordained 
an elder, and began to preach. This 
change in the life of one who had been 
so faithful and dutiful a member of the 
Congregational church, called out great 
Opposition to him. Ministers followed 

him about in the field of his missionary — 
labors and attempted to refute his testi- 
mony and overthrow his arguments. But, 
their efforts to destroy only developed 
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the ability of Elder Smith to prove his 
ground and substantiate the truth he was 
commissioned to proclaim. Finally he 
arranged for meetings in his own village 
and astonished his neighbors and friends 
_ with his display Scripture lore and the 
fluency of his reasoning. 
- For two years George A. had per- 
- formed the greater part of the labor on 
his father’s farm, but in the winter of 
1832-3, he attended school, and gave 
considerable attention to studying the 
Gospel and its requirements. 
temptations during this period. 
The spirit of the evil one harrassed him 
continually, trying to break down his 
faith and to create doubts respecting the 
rightfulness of his obedience to the or- 
dinances of the Gospel. These feelings 
he manfully struggled against, sought the 
Lord in prayer, and finally conquered. 
On the first day of May, 1833, he started 
with his parents to Kirtland, Ohio, the 
gathering place of the Saints. They ar- 
rived on the twenty-fifth of that month, 
and were warmly welcomed by the Pro- 
phet Joseph and by the Saints who had 
= there, numbering about five 
hundred. 
Immediately on reaching Kirtland, 
George A. became interested in affairs of 
the Church. He was delighted with his 
cousin, the Prophet, whom he had never 
seen before. He was on hand for any 
duty required, and spent many nights 
guarding the houses of the brethren who 
were in much danger from mobs. His 
days were occupied as follows: ‘‘I was 
engaged during the summer and _ fall 
quarrying and hauling rock for the Kirt- 
land Temple, attending masons and per- 
forming other labor about its walls. It was 


built of bluish sandstone, and the base-— 


ment story, corners, windows, caps and 
sills were of neatly cut stone. The body 
of the building was carried up with 
rough stone, and afterwards, cemented 
and finished off to match the basement. 
The first two loads of rock taken to the 
Temple ground, were hauled from Stan- 
ard’s quarry by Harvey Stanley and 
myself.’’ 

_ Soon after arriving in Kirtland, Father 
John Smith purchased a small farm about 
two miles from the Temple. He cleared 
ten acres of the heavily timbered land, 
and built a log house for the accommo- 
dation of his family. In the spring of 


He had 


1834, this house was finished by Brigham 
Young, who had been employed to lay 
the floors and do some other carpenter 
work on it. While tkus occupied, 
George A. first met and became ac- 
quainted with the man whom he was 
destined to be associated with in a long 
career, characterized by some of the most 
trying scenes and thrilling events which 
ever fall to the lot of men. : 

On the first of March, 1835, Brother 
George A. was ordained a Seventy, under 
the hands of Joseph Smith, Sr., Joseph 
Smith, Jr., and Sidney Rigdon, the lat- 
ter being spokesman. He was the junior 
member of the First Quorum of Seventies. 
On the 30th of the following May he was 
appointed to a mission to preach the Gos- 
pel in the East. Elder Lyman Smith, a — 
second cousin, and member of the same 
quorum, was his traveling companion. _ 
Before starting on this first mission, Bro. 
George A. writes as follows: 

‘¢T called on my uncle, Father Joseph 
Smith, and asked him if he had any ad- 
vice to give me. He replied: ‘ Yes, 
Always go in at the little end of the horn, 
and you are sure to come out at the big; 
but if you go in at the big end of the 
horn, you will be obliged to come out at 
the little.’ I called to see cousin Joseph; 
he gave me a Book of Mormon, shook 


hands with me, and said: ‘ Preach short 


sermons, make short prayers, and deliver 
your sermons with a prayerful heart.’ 
This advice I have always denominated 
‘my collegiate education.’ ° 

‘¢June 5.—We traveled zo miles, and 
put up with Daniel Allen for the Sabbath, 
as we had sent an appointment to preach 
at his house in Montville, Geauga 
County, Onio. * 

‘¢June 6, Sunday.—We retired early 
to the woods and asked the Lord to give 
us something to say to enable us to 


‘preach by the power of His Spirit, for 


we certainly felt our weakness. A small 
congregation assembled, filling Brother 
Daniel Allen’s house. As Brother Ly- 
man was the older, he agreed to preach 
first; he was a handsome-looking man, 
six feet high and well proportioned, with 
beautiful dark hair, He read the thirty- 
third chapter of Jeremiah, and prayed, 
ve out a hymn and sang, then preached | 
ies minutes. Now came my turn; it 


was an awful moment. Suffice it to say 


| that I talked about fifteen minutes, and 
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it seemed to me that I told everything I 
had ever heard taught by the Elders, and 
much that I never thought of before; at 
least, I hinted at every principle which I 


understood, and bore a strong testimony 


to the truth of the work, and sat down 
confused. The people, however, seemed 
very well satisfied, and said that we had 
done first rate for boys. 

«June 14, Sunday.—At the hour of 
meeting the house was filled. I opened 


by reading the twelfth chapter of first 
Corinthians. 


I felt so much:embarrassed 
that I wished I could turn myself into a 
grain of wheat and roll into a crevice in 
the floor; but I preached from the third 
chapter of Acts upon the restitution of 
all things. The people were much 
pleased, and said they liked short ser- 
mons. They paid great attention. 

‘‘ June 15.—We started and traveled 
33 miles. We asked ‘at sixteen houses, 
without being able to get anything to 
eat, and were often insulted. The road 
was so muddy that we had to waik most 
of the way over shoes in mud and water. 
We crossed the line into the State of 
New York, and at the first house were 
made welcome, and were directed to 
Father Burdick’s, three miles distant, in 
Chatauqua County. We gave out an ap- 
pointment for the next day, when Lyman 
Smith preached, and I followed him and 
closed. We returned to try it again the 
following day, and I preached, but was 
SO embarrassed I could not see the con- 
gregation; it seemed as though a thick 
tog was before my eyes. 

“*In the morning we walked on, and 
at night we had much difficulty to geta 


place to stay, being refused twelve times, 


but finally found quarters at about eight 
o'clock, near Farmersville. On the road 
from that place to Rushford we were very 
particular to tell the people, where we 


asked for entertainment, our business as 


ministers of the Gospel, and the despised 
people we represented, for we were de- 
termined to stay with no person without 


_they fully understood who we were, as 


we really felt that we had rather lay out 


ef doors or go hungry than eat witha 


man who would not entertain a Latter- 


Saint. 


‘* June .26.—We arrived about noon at 
ve out 


an appointment fur five o’clock in the 
evening, and circulated it through the 


| 


year, sure enough!”’ 


medium of the school children. The 
schoolhouse was large and commodious. 


| Many came to hear, and among the rest 


a Universalist priest named John San- 
ford. He opposed us, and I answered 
him in his speeches, at the last of which. 
he left the house in a rage. We then 
gave notice of two meetings the next 
Sabbath, one at Belfast, and the other at 
the schoolhouse where we then were. 
We thought we were doing well for the 
first debate. It was my pntey, I being 
eighteen years old. | 

‘‘On our way we ay at several 
places for dinner and were refused. At 
the home of Mr. Thatcher, near Andover 
Corners, on asking for refreshment, they 
declared they had no bread and nothing 
cooked in the house, and were too busy 
to bake bread for us. They afterwards 
reported that they had plenty of bread, 
but they would not give it to the Mor- 
mons. About six weeks after this we 
preached in that neighborhood, and on 
passing by the house in company with 
Mr. Frederick Pendleton, who had heard 
them tell the circumstance of turning the 
Mormon preachers away empty when 
they had bread enough, he exclaimed*to a 
bystander, ‘Thatcher’s folks turned away 
the boys with the excuse that they had 
no bread when they had plenty, and God 
Almighty has sent a frost and killed all 
their corn, so they’ll have no bread next 
(We being so 
young were known to that country by 
the name of the ‘Mormon boys.’) The 
fact was that a streak of frost about a 
quarter of a mile wide, had completely 
killed all the corn and other grain on 
Thatcher’s farm, leaving the rest of the 
neighborhood untouched.”’ 

The foregoing is an illustrative pas- 
sage of George A.’s first experience as a 
‘‘traveling elder.”” We cannot follow 
him further in his career as a missionary, 
but a general view of his mission to 
Great Britain in 1840, his work in Staf- 
furdshire, the churches of which he was 
considered father, and his labors in 
London conjointly with Heber C. Kim- 
ball and Wilford Woodruff, is given in 
the Autobiography of Wilford Wood- 
ruff, published in this Magazine. We 
come directly to the exodus, in which 
the strength of George A.’s character 
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A homely anecdote of the Apostle 
George A. Smith will illustrate those 
times. Ata council in Nauvoo, of the 
men who were to act as the captains of 
the people in that famous exodus, one 
after another brought up difficulties in 
their path until their prospect was with- 
out one poor speck of daylight. 
good nature of George A. was provoked 
at last, when he sprang up and observed 
with his quaint humor, that had now a 
touch of the grand in it, ‘‘ If there is no 
God in Israel we are a ‘ sucked in’ set of 
fellows. But I am going to take my 


The 


family and cross the river, and the Lord | 


will open the way.’’. He was one of the 


first to set out on that miraculous journey | 


to the Rocky Mountains. 
His autobiography continues: | 
‘‘ Before leaving the Temple of Nau- 
voo, my wife, under the law of Abraham 
and Sarah, gave me five wives, viz: Lucy 


Smith, born February 9, 1817, Newry, | 


Maine; Nancy Clement, born October 


31, 1815, Dryden, Tompkins County, | 


New York; Zilpha Stark, born July 3, 
1818, Hartland, Niagara County, New 
York; Sarah Ann Libby, born May 7, 
1818, Ossippee, Stratford County, New 


Hampshire; Hannah Maria Libby, born | 


June 29, 1828, Ossippee, 
County, New Hampshire ;’’ he also mar- 


ried Susan E. West after he reached the | 
Five of Brother George A.’s 


Valley. 
wives survived him. They bore unto 
him twenty children, eleven of whom, 
_among them Apostle John Henry Smith, 
at present the President of the European 
Mission, are living. 

The autobiography contains the suc- 
ceeding condensed account of pioneer- 
ing experience, in which the discerning 
_ reader will not fail to see many expres- 
sions characteristie of the writer, which 
afford fine examples of his courage, 
patriotism and devotion to the broad 
religious. principles which engaged his 
whole thought and life’s desires: : 


‘* Four teamsters that. I had employed | 


to drive teams for myself and family, 
enlisted in the battalion raised for the 
Mexican war, leaving me in charge of 
five ox teams. When five hundred of 
our young and able-bodied .men—the 
flower of our camp—were enlisted, we 
found ourselves unable to proceed to the 
Rocky Mountains. We were compelled 
to remain on the Missouri. River, the 


Stratford | 


as a cure for the scurvy. 


hide soles on my shoes. 


maip body of our locating at 


‘Winter Quarters, now Florence, Neb.; 


the residue scattered in companies of 
fifty families throughout the Pottawota- 
mie country. * * . While in Win- 


ter Quarters the people suffered severely 


from scurvy, a disease induced through 
lack of vegetable diet. My third wife 
and four children died of this disease. 
This place is remembered by the Saints 
as a place of much sickness and distress, 
though I believe the location was a 
healthy one. I visited all the camps, 
and urged the cultivation of the potato 


could be obtained; what was, however, 
produced in a marvelous manner. We 
had no vegetables for one. year; our 
bread was mostly made of corn, brought 
two hundred miles from Missouri. The 
season after I left Pottawotamie County 


the potato crop was a failure, and the 


saying went forth that it was because 
George A., ‘the potato Saint,’ had gone 
to the mountains. 

‘‘In 1847 I accompanied President 
Young and the company of pioneers in 
searching out and making the road to 
and finding the location for the Church 
in the Great Basin. During this journey 
I walked seventeen. hundred miles, and 


rode, mostly on horseback, eight hun- 


dred; much of the distance with raw 
I was six weeks 
without bread, though I was better off 
than most of the pioneer company, for I 
had about twenty-five pounds of flour 
locked up in my trunk, unknown to any 
one. I lived as the rest, on buffalo bulls 
and other wild meat, which was not 
always plentiful. I issued my reserved 
flour by cupfuls to the sick, some of 
whom attribute to this circumstance the 
preservation of their lives. I planted 
the first potato that was put in the ground 
in Salt Lake Valley, and built a house 
for my father in the fort, before starting 
on my return. 

‘In 1849 I took charge of the emi- 
gration at 
starting the companies. With the last, 
on 
with my family. teams were heavily 
laden; We encountered hail and rain 
storms. Our cattle stam >» and at 
the South Pass of the Platte we were 
overtaken by a heavy storm, in which 
seventy animals were frozen. We 
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ourney to Salt Lake City, one thou- 
st ae thirty-four miles, in one hun- 


| red and fifty-five days, arriving October 


27th. 

‘*T was elected a member of the Senate 
of the Provisional State of Deseret, and 
reported a bill for the organization of the 


judiciary, which was the first bill printed 


for the consideration of members. I 
also reported a bill in relation to the con- 
struction of a national railway across the 
continent, which some of the members 
considered a joke, though I was never 
more in earnest. The Governor, Brig- 
The mem- 


diem. The incidental expenses of clean- 
ing rooms, fuel and stationery, were 
borne by fines on absent members. The 
State revenue of that year built a bridge 
across the Jordan and one across the 
Cottonwood, rendered aid to an irriga- 


tion canal, ‘and sustained other public 


improvements. | 

December, 1850, I a com- 
pany of one hundred and eighteen vol- 
unteers, accompanied by about thirty 


families, and started for the purpose of 


planting a colony near the Little Salt 
Lake. The day after we started the 


thermometer was at zero. My company 


was organized at Peteetneet Creek (Pay- 
son), Utah County, and consisted of 


twenty-five cavalry, thirty-two infantry— 


picked men—and thirteen men in charge 
of a piece of artillery; the residug was 
organized as a permanent camp guard. 

* We crossed five ranges of moun- 
tains, and in many instances sought out 
our own road, and arrived at Centre 
Creek, two hundred and sixty-five miles 
from Salt. Lake City. This place had 


been designated by Elder Parley P. Pratt 
- and a company of explorers, as the place 


in the Little Salt Lake Valley for a 


settlement. The more wealthy part of 


my company was dissatisfied with the 
location, but after several days’ examina- 
tion of the country around, I succeeded 
in satisfying the party that it was the 
best fora commencement. _ 

*¢Qur deliberations were conducted in 
a general assem assembly, which we called ‘the 
quorum,’ by the light and. warmth of 
immense fires of dry scrub cedar and 


n pine. These. debates our 
farmers and mechanics were among the 


of 
most animating scenes of my life 


soon as the site of the town was deter- 
mined upon, we commenced working a 
road into a canyon about six miles, 


| which cest us five hundred days’ work, 


where we cut down a pole ninety-nine 
feet long, which we erected and on 
which we raised our country’s flag—the 
Stars and Stripes. We dedicated the 
ground by prayer, and saluted the em- 
blem of civil and religious liberty by the 
firing of cannon. 

_ **The organization of Iron County 
had been provided for by the Legislative 
Assembly, which had elected me its chief 
justice, .with power to proceed with its 
further organization. We held an elec- 
tion, when two associate justices, a county 


recorder, a treasurer, sheriff, assessor and 


collector, justice of the peace, constable, 
and a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the General Assembly of 
Deseret, were elected. At the close of 
the election, a fat ox having been killed 
for the occasion, the inhabitagts of the 
county sat down upon the = all to a 
public dinner, spread on biankets and. 
buffalo robes. Our nearest white neigh- 
bors on the north were about two hun- 
dred miles distant, with five intervening 
ranges of mountains, and on the south 
over five hundred miles away. I sent 
the returns of the election to the Secre- 
tary of State by Jefferson Hunt, our 
representative, who accompanied a party 
of our people who were returning from 
California by the winter route across the 
great southern desert. By this company 
I heard the rumor that Congress, 1 in Sep- 
tember, 1850, had passed ‘An Act or- 
anizing the Provisional State of Deseret 
into the Territory of Utah.’ | 
‘‘In the winter of 1850—1, though it 
was very cold, we built a-fort, in which 
were located dwelling houses and a meet- 
ing house, which served for meetings, 
schools and watch tower. It was in the 
shape of a Greek cross, and was of hewn 
logs. It served the town, which we 
named Parowan, for fifteen years, when 
it was replaced by a stately stone edifice. 
I taught school during the first winter, 
having thirty-five pupils, whom I lectured 
on — grammar, around the evening 


ween were soon visited by the Indian 
chief Walker and a large horde of war- 
riors. Their visit demonstrated that our 


| policy of settling in a fort was the only 
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.safe one. It was oye necessary for 
our preservation. On y to, 1851, 
President Brigham Young, who had been 
commissioned Governor of Utah, accom- 
panied by President H. C. Kimball 
and others, arrived at Centre Creek 
amid the firing of cannon and other 
- demonstrations of welcome. Governor 
Young had issued a proclamation order- 
ing an election on the first Monday in 
August, at which I was elected a member 
of the Council of the Legislative As- 
sembly. I was commissioned. by Post- 
master General Hall, on October 29, 
1851, postmaster of Centre Creek, Iron 
County, and on the 29th of November, 
by Governor Young, colonel of cavalry 
in the Iron Military District. , 

‘‘In 1853, I was placed in command of 
the militia of the southern part of the 
Territory, and was instructed to take 
measures for the defense and safety of the 
inhabitants against the Utah Indians, 
who had commenced under their chief, 
Walker, to rob and kill the inhabitants. 
The settlements were so scattering, and 
the mountains to which the Indians re- 
treated so difficult of access, that the 
policy had to be adopted of gathering all 
the inhabitants into forts, and protecting 
their stock by armed guards; refraining 
from indulging in acts of retaliation or 
violence against, but manifesting a con- 
ciliatory disposition towards the Indians, 
and at the same time watching so vigi- 
lantly as to be able to punish, with 1n- 
stant death, those who should attempt to 
steal cattle or kill settlers. These measures 
involved much labor on the part of those 
inhabitants who had to Jeave their houses 
and build anew in a fort, but they soon 
brought the Indians to terms, and no 
doubt prevented a long list of murders 
_ from Indian vengeance. The Utah In- 
dians do not seek revenge for any of their 


number who may be killed in the act of | 


stealing or making an attack. 
_ April, 1854, a council between Gov- 
ernor Young and Walker, surrounded by 


his chiefs and braves, at Chicken Creek, 


Juab Co., inaugurated a peace. The 
war cost the lives of nineteen. white per- 
sons and many Indians; though I have 
unfeigned pleasure.in stating that I never 
killed an Indian, nor was any white man 
ever killed while obeying my orders. The 
summer campaign. was one of excessive 


a 


ment to settlement, subjected to great 
mental and physical exertion, for I felt | 
the deepest anxiety that no wife nor | 
mother should lament the loss of hus-: 
band or son, if it were within the power 
of mortals to compass its avoidance. At: 
the general conference of the Church, in 
1854, I was elected Historian and Gen- 
eral Church Recorder, and immediately 
went to work compiling the documentary 
history of Joseph Smith. February 2d, 
1855, I was admitted as a member of the 
bar of the Supreme Court of the United 
States for the Territory of Utah, and re- 
ceived my certificate as an attorney,, 
counselor-at-law and solicitor in chancery. 
I was elected a member of the conven- 
tion and one of the committee which 
drafted a constitution, and on the 26th 
of March, 1856, was elected by said con- 
vention, in connection with Elder John 
Taylor, a Delegate to Congress, to pre- 
sent the constitution and accompanying 
memorial, asking for admission into the 
Union on an equal footing with the 
original States. This mission was a 
respite from my close application in the 
Historian’s Office, where I had, with the 
assistance of four clerks, compiled and © 
recorded, in large records, the history of 
Joseph Smith from February 2oth, 1243, 
until his massacre in June, 1844. I also 
supplied, from memory and otherwise, | 
blanks in the history and records com- 
piled by President Willard Richards, my 
predecessor in the Historian’s Office, 
who had, with prophetic pencil, written 
on the margin, opposite the blanks, ‘to 
be supplied by George A. Smith.’ ”’ 

The political career of President Smith 
covered almost the whole period of his 
residence in Utah. He was an earnest 
worker in establishing the provisional 
government called the State of Deseret, 
and afterwards in organizing and enact- 
ing laws for the government of the Ter- 
ritory of Utah. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the first Legislature and re-elected 
to every succeeding session but one, until 
1870. The last six years he was Presi- 
dent of the Council, and was distin- 

ished for his pynctuality in calling the 

uncil to order and for impartiality in 
the discharge of his official duty. More 


‘than half of Bro. Geo. A.’s life was. 


occupied in traveling and preaching: the: 
aah He had, before 1870, delivered 


labor to me, having. to pass from settle<A three thousand eight hundred discourses 
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in various parts of the world, as a labor 
of love, and never failed to use every op- 
portunity to advocate the-principles of 
the Gospel which his long and laborious 
missionary experience afforded him. In 
the internal affairs of the Territory Bro. 
Smith was an active laborer. He was 


recognized as the father of the southern” 


settlements, the chief of which, St. 
George, being named in his honor. He 
was president of several irrigating canal 
companies, and was foremost in public 


- enterprises leading to the occupation and 


development of the country, the estab- 
lishment of home industries and of com- 
mercial relations among the people that 


would tend to make them free and inde- 


pendent of other communities, and at 
the same time utilize the natural resources 


_ with which the Territory abounds. 


In October, 1872, a party was Or- 
ganized, of which President Smith was 
chief, to trayel through Europe to Pales- 
tine and the East, the object being to 
gratify their long-cherished desire to visit 


the Holy Land. The members of this 


tourist company, when starting from 
London, were: George A. Smith, Loren- 
zo Snow, Paul A. Schettler, Feramorz 
Little, George Dunford, Thos. W. Jen- 
nings, Eliza R. Snow and Clara S. 
Little, but from Genoa, George Dunford 
returned, and Albert Carrington took 


his place and completed the tour. 


During the absence of President Smith 
on his Palestine tour, he was appointed 
and sustained as Trustee-in-Trust for the 
Church, which office he held until his 
death. On his return from that tour he 
gave considerable attention to the build- 
ing of the Temple at St. George, where 


he spent a great deal of time. He wasa > 


zealous advocate and laborer in the es- 


_ tablishment of the United Order among 


the people. The discourses he delivered, 
in many of the towns of Utah, upon 
that subject, were pre-eminently charac- 
teristic of him as a political and domestic 


' economist. He believed in the principle 


of communities producing, as far as pos- 


sible, whatever they had to consume, and 
} taught this lesson in his preaching, and 


practice of preferring home productions 
In the spring of 187s, 
about the time of his return from St. 
George, Brother 
by a sevéré'cald, which, locating on his 
lungs, inflamed: ‘and irritated them in 


A. was attacked 


such a manner as to prevent their use in . 
public speaking. This affliction was sup- 
plemented with a very peculiar affection 
preventing sleep, except in an upright 
posture, and then but at short intervals.. 

IIe suffered intensely from this counbine- 
tion of diseases for several months, re- 
sisting the power of the Destroyer with 
all the fortitude of a strong will and a> 
desire to live, aided by the most sublime 
faith. He had the support of the prayers 
of all the people, among whom he was 
ever a great favorite; but they did not 
prevail over the decree of Him who 
doeth all things well. ‘* Brother George 
A.’s time had come,’’ was the expression 
of all his friends, and on Wednesday 


morning, Sept. rst, 1875, they bowed to 


the eternal fiat. He had been restless 
during the previous night, rising often 
and walking about, and in the morning 
was dressed and walked from his bed 
room into the adjoining sitting room, 
where he was telling Dr. 8. B. Young 
how he felt. His wife was sitting near 
him. He had been apparently as near 
death many times during his illness as 
on this occasion. The change came 
suddenly ; there were no contortions or 


struggles—two long drawn breaths and a _ 


Straightening up of his body were the 
only signs that gave his family notice of 
his departure; his head fell in the arms of | 
his wife—life had fled. All Israel mourned | 


the loss of their counselor and friend. 


President Young remarked on the 
morning of his death: ‘‘I have known 
Brother George .A. Smith for forty-two 
years, have traveled and labored in the 
ministry with him for many years, and 
have believed him to be as faithful a boy 
and man as ever lived ; and, in my opin- 
ion he had as good a record on this 
and the other side of the vail as any 
man. I never knew of his neglecting or © 
overdoing a duty ; he was a man of ster- 
ling integrity, a cabinet of history, and 
true to his friends;"" 


Whatever the poets it is plain 
they give immortality to none but them- 
selves; it is Homer and Virgil we rever- 
ence and admire, not Achilles or Aineas. 
With historians it is quite-the contrary ; 
our thoughts: are taken up with the ac- 
tions, persons, and events we — and 


_we little the authors. 
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Provo City, the county seat of Utah 
- County, is situated on the Provo River, 
at the base of the Wasatch Mountains, 
which at this point rise to a stupendous 
height. Provo is called the ‘‘ Garden 
City of Utah,’’ and its picturesque dis- 
tinguishing name is very fitly applied. 
Visitors from all parts of the world, 
coming upon the scene during the sum- 
mer season are enchanted with the 
- beauties of Utah Valley and the rare ap- 


alone for its beautiful situation and gar- 
den-like character is Provo City distin- 
guished in our Territorial history. . It 
has a very important status in an indus- 
trial point of view, derived from its 
woolen mills, and is the seat of education 
for students from all parts of the Terri- 
tory, both north and south, and also 
from other Territories; while in histori- 
cal rank, it being the judicial seat of the 
First District Court, it is second 
‘‘Great Salt Lake City.’”’ 

The attention of the Pioneers was di- 
rected to Utah Valley immediately after 
their arrival. President Young sent an 


exploring party into this valley for the 


purpose of the colonization of the south- 
ern country, as soon as the parent colony 
was sufficiently replenished by the emi- 
grations from Winter Quarters to justify 
the spreading out of their colonies north 
and south, -in pursuance of the plan 
which those matchless pioneers had al- 
ready formed to found a ‘‘ noble State,’’ 
of the American Union. After the re- 
_ turn of the main body of the Pioneers 


under President Young to Winter Quar- | 


ters, to bring up to the mountains the 
body of the Church, Apostle Parley P. 
Pratt also made an exploration into Utah 
Valley. In his Autobiography Parley 
Says: 

__**Some time in December, having fin- 
ished sowing wheat and rye, I started, in 
company with a Brother Higbee and 
others, for Utah Lake with a boat and 
fish-net.. We traveled some thirty miles 
with our boat, etc., on an ox wagon, 
while some of us rode on horseback. 
This distance brought us to the foot of 
Utah Lake, a beautiful sheet of fresh 
water, some thirty-six miles long by fif- 
teen broad. Here we launched our boat 

| 


But not © 


only to 


PROVO CITY. 


and tried our net, being probably the 
first boat and net ever used on this sheet 
of water in modern times. 

‘*We sailed up and down the lake 
shore on its western side for many miles, 
but had only poor success in fishing. 
We, however, caught a few samples of 
mountain trout and other fish. After 
exploring the lake and valley for a day 
or two, the company returned home, and 
a Brother Summers and myself struck 
westward from the foot of the lake on 
horseback, on an exploring tour.’’ 


The Brother Higbee above mentioned 
is the man who led the colony which 
founded the City of Provo, and, proba- 
bly, his attention was attracted to the 
Provo site while on this identical explor- 
ing voyage on the Utah Lake with Parley 
P. Pratt in the winter of 1847. , 

In September, 1848, Presidents Young 
and Kimball arrived in the valley of the 


| Great Salt Lake with two large com- 


panies of the Saints from Winter Quar- 
ters. The parent colony now numbered 
about 5,000 souls, and it was sufficiently 
able to extend north, and south, and 
east, and west that magnificent system of 
Mormon colonization which Brigham 
Young so wonderfully represented in his 
life and character; for he was perhaps 
the greatest colonizer that the world has 
ever seen, and the Mormon founders of 
Utah was, in this respect, truly fashioned 
in his own likeness and image, by the 
very genius of their colonizing, state- 
founding religion. In their lifetime 
they have built up between three and 
four hundred cities and settlements ; and 
Provo City was one of their very first © 
works performed in Utah. 

The winter of 1848-9 was spent by the 
Presidency and Twelve in re-organizing 
the Church; but as soon as spring opened 
President Young immediately com- 
‘menced the colonization of the South, 
while a similar work was being done in 
the North. | 

Early in March, 1849, the first colony 
sent south of Great Salt Lake County 
set out under John S. Higbee to found 
Provo City. It consisted of about 


thirty families, numbering in all nearly 
150 souls., They brought implements, 
provisions and seed, with about forty 
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teams, their live stock consisting mostly 
of oxen and cows, witha very few horses. 
They were three days reaching their 
destination. Three miles from the spot 
where the old fort was built they were 


met by the Timpanogas Indians, who 
were greatly excited by this advance 


upon their lands. The company of col- 
onists were ordered by the Indians to 
stop, and not allowed to further advance 
until they had made a treaty. Dimick 
B. Huntington, the famous Indian in- 
terpreter, on behalf of the advancing 
colony, was made to raise his right hand 
and swear by the sun that they would 
not drive the Indians from their lands, 
nor take away their rights. This being 
done the new settlers were permitted to 
advance. They crossed at the old ford 


of the river, and settled on the south 


side, at the spot now called the old fort 
field. Here they made a farm, ploughed, 
fenced and put in crops. The fort was 
about 300 feet long, by 150 feet wide. 
It was built of logs and outside the 


houses there was erected a stockade four-. 


teen feet high, for protection from In- 
dian depredations. The log cabins were 
built close together, but at certain dis- 
tances a space was left of a few feet to 
let the settlers pass out to the stockade, 
at each end of which was a gate. 

The Provo Branch was organized on 
the 18th of March, 1849, with John S. 
Higbee President, and Isaac Higbee and 
Dimick Huntington his counselors. 

On the 3rd of April the settlers com- 
menced building the fort, which was 
completed in about six weeks. In the 
centre of the fort they erected a bastion, 
upon which they mounted a cannon com- 


. manding the surrounding country, to be 


prepared against Indian attacks. 

By the middle of May the settlers had 
225 acres of land laid out and appor- 
tioned off to forty families, the colony 
having increased by the arrival of other 
families from Great Salt Lake Valley. 


_ By this date the small grain was sowed, 


and the principal part of the corn was 
planted, but on the 23rd of May a very 
severe snow storm came down, lasting 
nearly three hours, and on the night 
following the frost was so severe that it 
destroyed the greater part of the vegeta- 
tion. 

About this time the settlement was 
visited by a large number of Indians, 


who continued to manifest the friendly 
| disposition created by the treaty with 


them before mentioned. 

On the 27th of May, it being the Sab- 
bath, the settlers commenced the admin- 
istration of re-baptism into the Church, | 
in conformity with the example set by 
the parent colony on the arrival of the 
Pioneers into these valleys, an example 
which was at first strictly followed by all 


the colonies that went out to found the 


cities and settlements of Utah. It is 
worthy of remark here, for the informa- 
tion of the reader of the next genera. . 
tion, that Utah, in its pure Mormon days, © 
was peopled and its cities built up onthe — 
strictest and most perfect system of col- 
onization, colonies going out from the 
parent under a thorough organization, 
which was perfected in the founding and 
growth of each settlement ; so it became 
perfectly regular to enact and administer 
the laws of a commonwealth through the 
ecclesiastical organization and methods 
of the community, previous to the grant- 
ing of city charters by the Legislature, 
when the civil government proper came 
into effect. It will be understood, there- 
fore, that this re-baptism of the Provo — 
colonists, during the months of May and 
June, was no religious reformation among 
the people, but one of the regular 
methods to bring the new colony under 
perfect organization, pecially as well as 
ecclesiastically. 

On the ast of July the settlement was 
visited by Apostle Parley P. Pratt, who 
preached, counseled and greatly encour- 
aged the settlers. 

On the 2nd of July a mass meeting was 
held, and, says the ‘‘ Branch Record,”’ 
‘¢ the following laws were enacted: for 
the suppression of gambling with the 
Indians—that a fine of not less than $25 
nor more than g§roo shall be enforced 
upon any person found guilty of the 


same; and to fine persons for shooting 


in or near the fort, so as to endanger 
lives thereby.’” 

The above is an example of the enact- 
ment and administration of civil laws, by 
the will and vote of the colonists, neces- 
sarily done for the peace and order of 
society, and the irregular development of 
the commonwealth, before the setting up 
of the regular municipal government by 
Legislative enactment. 

Two days later—on the 4th of Falphes 
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the colony organized a militia, this being 
another organic necessity, in consequence 
of the presence of the Indians. The 
company was formed by Major Jefferson 
Hunt, of the Mormon Battalion, and 
consisted of sixty ‘‘ able-bodied men,’’ 
including stalwart youths, some of whom 
were the ‘*best men’’ for this militia 
service against Indian depredations. 

In September of this first year, 1849, 
a company of emigrants on their way to 
the California gold fields camped at 
Provo. 
who, having come with a detachment of 
the Mormon Battalion from California 
by the Southern route into Utah, was an 
efficient guide, was induced by the emi- 
grants to take the company to their 
destination. On their way, however, the 
company divided, and the portion which 
left the guidance of Major Hunt nearly 
all perished on the desert. | 

It turned out that the camping of this 
“company of California emigrants at 
Provo was to result in very serious Indian 
consequence. These emigrants, needing 
fresh horses to continue their journey, 
traded guns and ammunition to the In- 
dians for horses, which supplied the 
Indians with the means and inducement 
for hostilities which, early in 1850, re- 
sulted in the famous Provo Indian war, 
which may be considered as the begin- 
ning of the Indian wars of the Territory. 

During the summer, the Indians began 
‘o show signs of a disposition to commit 
depredations upon the young settlement. 


_ They stole the corn and other grain from | 


the fields, and when the boys went up 
the Provo River to get their loads of 
wood, of which there was abundance, 
the Indians were in the habit of shoot- 
ing their arrows at them; but did not, 
however, kill any, so that the settlers 
concluded that the object was to scare 
them into a quiet allowance of their 
stealing. On their part the settlers 
would occasionally fire their cannon to 
give warning to the Indians that if they 
continued the provocation they might 
expect due punishment. | 

The depredations of the Indians in 
their stealing, during the winter of 1849 
and 1850, became very serious, and their 
disposition for active hostilities against 
the settlers themselves was so boldly pro- 
nounced, that a fight was regarded as 
imminent at any moment. The settlers 


Needing a guide, Major Hunt, 


bore it till February, 1850, when it was 
resolved to send Captain Peter W. 
Cownover, who had succeeded Major 
Hunt in command of the militia, to lay 
the matter before Governor Young anc 
solicit military aid from the provisional 
government of the State of Deseret, 
which by this time was organized. In 
company of Miles Weaver, Captain 
Cownover set out for Great Salt Lake 
City, about the ist of February. At 
headquarters the condition of affairs in 
the south was regarded, if possible, more 
seriously than by the Provo settlers them- 
selves, for it was evident to Governor 
Young, General Wells and the leaders . 
generally, that the colonization of the 
south had to be abandoned altogether, 
or the entire force of the State called 
out, if necessary, to check the invasion 
of the Indian tribes from ‘the south, 
among whom was the powerful Walker 
band of warriors. To escape a series of | 
Indian wars was impossible, and a battle 
in defence of the Provo colony was re- 
solved upon at headquarters to teach the 
Indians a salutary lesson at the start. 

Captain Howard Stansbury, of the 
United States Army Topographical En- 
gineers, whose expedition in the survey 
of this country was also seriously con- 
cerned, gave the following report to his 
department at Washington, which we ex- 
cerpt as being properly a part of the his- 
tory of Provo. 


Speaking of the Indians, Captain 


Stansbury says: 


‘¢ Those that we saw were branches of 


the Shoshones or Snakes, and from a 


large and warlike tribe of Utahs, which 
latter inhabit a large tract of country to 
the southward. They are known among 


the traders by the designation of ‘ Snake- 


diggers,’ and ‘ Utes;’ those of the latter 
tribe, which inhabit the vicinity of the | 
lakes and streams and live chiefly on 
fish, being distinguished by the name of 
‘Pah Utahs,’ or ‘ Pah Utes,’—the word 


- Pah, in their language, signifying water. 


While engaged in the survey of the 


Utah Valley, we were no little annoyed © 


by numbers of the latter tribe, who hung 
around the camp, crowding around the 
cook-fires, more like hungry dogs than 
human beings, eagerly watching for the 
least scrap that might be thrown away, 
which they devoured with avidity and 
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without the least preparation. The 
‘herdsmen also complained that their 


cattle were frequently scattered, and that 
notwithstanding their utmost vigilance, 
several of them had unaccountably dis- 
appeared and were lost. One morning, 
a fine fat ox came into camp with an 
arrow buried in his side, which perfectly 
accounted for the disappearance of the 
others. | 

‘‘ After the party left Lake Utah for 
winter quarters in Salt Lake City, the 
Indians became more insolent, boasting 
of what they had done—driving off the 
stock of the inhabitants of the southern 
settlements, resisting all attempts to re- 
cover them, and finally firing upon the 
people themselves as they issued from 
their little stockade to attend to their 
ordinary occupations. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the settlers in the Utah 
Valley applied to the supreme govern- 
ment, at Salt Lake City, for counsel as 
to the proper course of action. The 
President was at first extremely averse to 
the adoption of harsh measures; but, 
after several conciliatory overtures had 
been resorted to in vain, he very prop- 
erly determined to put a stop, by force, 
to further aggressions, which, if not re- 
sisted, could only ‘end in the total 
destruction of the colony. Before coming 
to this decision, the authorities called 
upon me to consult as to the policy of 
the measure, and to request the expres- 
sion of my opinion as to what view the 
Government of the United States might 
be expected to take of it. Knowing, as 
I did, most of the circumstances, and 
feeling convinced that some action of 


the kind would ultimately have to be re- 


sorted to, as the forbearance already 


_ shown had been only attributed to weak- 


ness and cowardice, and had served but 
to encourage further and bolder out- 
rages, I did not hesitate to say to them 
that, in my judgment, the contemplated 
expedition against these savage maraud- 
ers was a measure not only of good 
policy, but one of absolute necessity 
and self-preservation. I knew the leader 
of the Indians to be a crafty and blood- 
thirsty savage, who had already been 
guilty of several murders, and had 
openly threatened that he would kill 
every white man that he found alone 
upon the prairies. In addition to this, 


I was convinced that the completion of 


the yet unfinished survey of the Utah 
Valley, the coming season, must other- 
wise be attended with serious difficulty, 
if not actual hazard, and would involve 
the necessity of a largely increased and 
armed escort for its protection. Such 
being the circumstances, the course pro- 
posed could not but meet my entire ap- 
proval. 

‘¢A force of one hundred mien was 
accordingly organized, and, upon the 
application of President Young, leave 
was given to Lieutenant Howland, of the 
Mounted Rifles, then on duty with my 


command, to accompany the expedition 


as its adjutant ; such assistance also was 
furnished as it was in my power to 
afford, consisting of arms, tents, camp- 
equipage, and ammunition. 

‘¢ The expedition was completely suc- 
cessful. The Indians fought very bravely, 
but were finally routed, some forty of 
them killed, and as many more taken 
prisoners; the latter, consisting princi- 
pally of women and children, were car- 
ried to the city and distributed among 
the inhabitants, for the purpose of wean- 
ing them from their savage pursuits, and 
bringing them up in the habits of civilized 
and Christian life. The experiment, 
however, did not succeed aS was antici- 
pated, most of the prisoners escaping 
upon the very first opportunity.”’ 


The historical importance of the first 
Indian expeditions of this Territory, 
which was the beginning of the organi- 
zation and service of the Utah militia, 
calls for the supplementary pages te Cap- 
tain Stansbury’s report, and a special 
detail of the battle in the history of the - 
Provo colony. | 

The organization of a militia for the 
protection of these colonies in an In- 
dian country was an imperative necessity; 
and to General Daniel H. Wells, who 
had already distinguished himself in mil- 
itary affairs, was given the task of cre- 
ating it by the Legislature of the State 
of Deseret. The first company organized 
was under the command of Ciaeatn 
George D. Grant. They were called 
‘minute men,’” a name which soon be- 
came famous in the Indian service 
throughout Utah. The company origi- 
nated in Great Salt Lake City, and from 
time to time it was called out to the re- - 
lief of those colonies which were sent | 
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from the parent to explore and populate 
the country. The first relieved was 
Provo. There had, however, been a 
slight affray between a detachment under 
the command of Colonel John Scott and 
the Indians at Battle Creek; but the 
Provo battle is the first engagement 
worthy of historical importance ; and it 
is to this identical one that Captain 
Stansbury alludes in his great book of 
U. S. surveys of this country. 

On the call by Governor Young for 


the ‘*one hundred mounted men,’’ for 


the relief of Provo, General Wells im- 
mediately despatched a company of fifty 
under the command of Captain George 
D. Grant. The second fifty was for- 
warded under the command of Captain 
Lytle, who was an officer in the Mormon 
Battalion. Among the subordinate offi- 
cers in this expedition were William H. 
Kimball, James A. Little, who was with 
the regular troops as a subordinate officer 
in the Mexican war, James Ferguson and 


Henry Johnson, the two latter having 


been officers in the Mormon Battalion; 
and among the privates were such men 
as Robert T. Burton, Lot Smith, Ephraim 
K. Hanks, Jesse Martin and others. These 
men afterwards figured prominently in 
the Utah militia, especially Adjutant- 
General Ferguson, Brigadier—General 
William H. Kimball,.and Major-General 
R. T. Burton, and Lot Smith. 

The company under the command of 


- Captain George D. Grant started from 


Great Salt Lake City on the 7th day of 
February. The men marched all night 


for the purpose of coming upon the In- 


dians unawares. The weather was in- 
tensely cold; nearly two feet of snow 
covered the entire Utah Valley. They 
arrived late at night at the Provo fort; 
General Burton’s account gives the ar- 
rival after midnight, which would make 
the date early on the morning of the 
8th of February. The company had 
suffered severely on the march from the 
inclement weather. 

A council of war was straightway held 
between Captain Grant’s company and 
the fighting men of the settlement under 
Captain Cownover, to arrange the move- 
ment for the next morning, and then the 
‘*minute men’”’ from Great Salt Lake 
City were distributed throughout the fort 
in the cabins of the settlers, where they 
took up their quarters for the period of 


the campaign, and made theit beds on 
the floors, to obtain a few hours’ rest be- 
fore the engagement in the morning. 


Qn the morning of the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, immediately after breakfast, the 
mounted men under Captain Grant com- 
menced their march towards the fortified 
camp of the Indians, taking with them 
the Indian interpreter of the settlement, 
Dimick B. Huntington. Captain Grant 
divided his force, one part going on the 
south side of the river and the other on 
the north, to a point above the camp to 
prevent the Indians from getting off. 
Captain Cownover with his company of 
Provo infantry followed in like order, 
taking up their position in pursuance of 
the plan to surround the Indian encamp- 
ment, by the two forces. 


The Indians had fortified thetnselves 
on the Provo River, a mile above the Old 
Fort, where the bridge now stands. 
They were encamped in the bend of the 
river bottom, under the bank from which 
the ground receded to the river. All 


this bottom at that time was covered 


with willow brush and cottonwood tim- 
ber, some of the latter having been cut 
down by them to construct their fortifi- 
cations. Encamped thus in a heavy grove 
of timber on the river bottom, with a 
bank six or eight feet high, and strong 
breast-works constructed of the big cot- 
tonwoods, which they had felled, the 
position of the Indians made the assault 


most hazardous, while the assailants were 


exposed to the covered fire. The In- 
dians held a double log house, near their 
fortifications, which had been deserted 
by one of the settlers who had retired 
for shelter to the fort. It was built by 
Father James Bean; and during the en- 
gagement it was made by both sides the 
most conspicuous point. | 


These Indians were of a warlike tribe 
under the acting command of Big Elk. 
The chief ‘‘Ope-Carry,’’ or ‘‘ Stick-on- 
Head” was; the superior chief; but Big 
Elk, who was brave, cool and deter- 
mined, standing over six feet high, was 
the greater warrior; and upon him the 
burden of the fight on their side rested. 
He had under his command in the en- 
gagement about seventy warriors 
ing arms equal to those of the expedi- 
tion sent out against them ;—their arms 
and ammunition had mostly been sup 
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plied by their trading horses with the 
Californians as already noted. 

Before the engagement commenced 
Dimick B. Huntington, the Indian 
interpreter, one of the Provo pioneers, 
called out the chiefs of the Indians for a 
‘¢talk.’’ ‘*Stick-on-Head’’ came out 
and talked. He was disposed for a treaty 
of peace. Seeing the force that had 
come against his band he forecast their 
doom to his warriors, if they persisted in 
their hostilities and provoked the battle. 
_*¢ They have all come,’’ he told them, 
and said they would be whipped. But, 
during the talk between himself and the 
interpreter, the influence of Big Elk 
prevailed with the warriors, who opened 
fire, whereupon Captain Grant ordered 
his troops to return fire, when the engage- 
ment commenced in deadly earnest. 

Concealed behind ‘their strong fortifi- 
cations, the Indian warriors kept the 
militia at bay till the evening of the 
second day, before the latter obtained 
any decided advantage. They frequently 
sallied out from their entrenchments, de- 
livered their fire, then quickly retreated 
to the brush. They also made holes 
through the snow on the bank, which 
was two feet thick, and putting the 
muzzles of their guns through these novel 
loopholes, delivered their fire, simply 
raising their head above the bank for a 
moment to take their aim. But it was 
from the double log house, previously re- 
ferred to, of which a number of Indians 
held possession, that they did the most 

execution and kept the assailants at bay. 
During the first day’s fight, five or six 
of the militia were wounded. One In- 
dian, posted in a tree to take and report 
his observations, was shot and killed by 
Albert Miles of the Salt Lake men, who 
asked Lieutenant Nowlan to lend him his 
smooth-bore rifle, with which, being a 
capital marksman, he brought the Indian 
down; but nothing was further known 
of the casualties of the first day’s battle 
in regard to the Indians. 

Weary with the efforts of the engage- 
ment to dislodge the Indians, dispirited 
somewhat by the repulses, and nearly 
perished with the cold, the militia at 
dark returned to the fort. After supper 
Captain Grant and his men, with the 
settlers, held a council of war, at which 
was present Lieutenant Howland of Cap- 
tain Stansbury’s command. It was de- 


cided to take the log cabin the next day 
at all hazards. Lieutenant Howland, 
who was experienced in the methods of 
assault, also suggested a moveable bat- 
tery, which was forthwith constructed, in 
the form of an A, with plank laid up 
edgewise on the top of runners, over 
which were thrown camp blankets and © 
buffalo robes. | 
In the second day’s fight this move- 
able battery was handled by the assail- 
ants effectively, and pushed towards the 
Indian line of defense. The Indians 
were astonished at this movement, and 
it soon became evident that they suffered © 
from the attack. In the afternoon, Cap- 
tain Grant called out a small company of 
his cavalry (sixteen in namber) and 
ordered them to make a charge upon 
the Indian quarters, and especially to 
dislodge the Indians in the double log | 
house, get possession of it and open fire 
upon the encampment within close range. 
The little company of cavalry made a 
dashing charge, but were met with such 
a volley of fire, wounding two or three 
of their number, that the impetuosity of 
the charge was for a moment checked, 
but Burton and Lot Smith, dashing on, 
succeeded in riding their horses into the 
passage that divided the rooms of the 
double log house, of which they took 
possession, the Indians having deserted 
it at the onslaught, taking shelter under 
the bank of the creek, which was about 
fifty yards west of the log house. The . 


Indians, quickly recovering from the sur- ++ 


prise of the charge, fired from the brush 
on the remainder of the detachment 
with such vigor that the men had to take 
shelter under the end of the house, but 
seven or eight of their best horses were 
shot down in a few minutes. Between 
the firing the men got into the house, 
upon which the Indians continued to 
fire for several hours. In this company 
of sixteen picked men were Lot Smith, 
Robert T. Burton, William H. Kim- 
ball, James Ferguson, Ephraim K. Hanks, 
Henry Johnson, Isham Flyn (who was 
wounded in the charge), Orson Whit- 
ney, and eight others whose names we 
have not been able to obtain. This 
charge, which was led by William H. 
Kimball, was complimented by Lieuten- 
ant Howland as being -as fine as regular 
cavalry would make. | 
After Kimball’s men had made their 
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charge, Captain Grant ordered a part of 
Captain Cownover’s men to also charge 
on the house to support the cavalry. 
They took a saw and axe to cut a hole 
from the passage into the room, the door 
being on the end of the house, exposed 
to the Indian fire. The infantry com- 
pany, ten in number, made their charge 
under Jabez T. Nowlan, who was shot in 
the nose, just as he turned the corner to 
get into the passage into which Lot 
Smith and Burton had ridden their 
horses. 

About 8 o’clock at night the settlers, 
under Captain Cownover, and the cavalry 
on the north side of the river, were 
ordered to return to the fort, while those 
on the south side remained to support the 
company in the log house. The firing 


between the Indians and these lasted | 


till after g o’clock, and so vigorously was 
it kept up that the night at the point of 
the battle was illuminated with the flashes 
of fire. It should be also noticed that 
the company from Salt Lake City brought 
cannon with them, which had been play- 
ing during the two days’ engagements 
upon the Indianencampment. That this 
cannon did some terrible execution was 
afterwards discovered, a dead squaw 
being found in a wickiup with her legs 
cut off by a chairi-shot. 

A funny story is told by the old settlers 
about this cannon, which at first was fired 
by a Dutchman, who, on being told that 
he was firing his shot over the wickiups, 
shouted, ‘‘By Got, poys, elevate it a 
little lower!’’ At this point Riley G. 
Clark said, ‘‘Give me the cannon!’’ 
and he forthwith put his first shot into 
the wickiup, and it was supposed that it 
_ cut off the legs of the squaw. 

So much bravery was exhibited by the 
Indians and such a desperate defense 
made, that dispatches had been sent to 
Great Salt Lake City, repeatedly request- 
ing General Wells to come and take 
personal command, which he did, but 
arrived after the second day’s engage- 
ment. 

_ The next day was Sunday, and a rest 
was ordered by General Wells. | 

Here it must be noted that several days 
before the fight, Antonguer, sometimes 
called Black Hawk, and several other 
Indians came into the fort asking peace 
for themselves and families, and offering 
service to aid the settlers. This was not 


| 


the Black Hawk who gave the southern 
settlements so much trouble in the Black 
Hawk war of 1865-6. This Indian scout 
was half brother to the famous war chief 
Walker. 

The peaceful Indian families, helped 
by the settlers, stole away from the hos- 
tiles and came into fort where they were 
fed and protected. 2 | 

On the Sunday morning the scout, 
Black Hawk, came in with the report 
that the Indian encampment was vacated. 
The Indians had retired in the night 
after the battle, leaving their dead on 
the ground, carrying their wounded with 
them, but before their retreat they sup- 
plied themselves abundantly with the 
horse beef killed in the charge upon the 
log house 

On the Monday General Wells, with 
the combined forces, went south to 
Spanish Fork, leaving a detachment at 
the fort under the command of Captain 
Cownover, and sending another ’detach- 
ment with orders to follow the trail of 
the Indian retreat, which led into Rock 
Canyon. Near the mouth of the canyon 
were found some wickiups, in one of 
which was the body of Big Elk, who had 
died from wounds received on the bat- 
tle field. On the approach of the troops 
near the wickiups, there was a general 
scattering of the squaws and children. 
Big Elk’s squaw fled and attempted to 
climb a precipice, from which she fell 
and was instantly killed. She was young 
and said to be the handsomest squaw in 
the Ute nation; she was also very intel- 
ligent. The men followed the warriors 
up the canyon and had a scrimmage. 
Yhey returned that night and brought 
a squaw and two children into the fort. 

The forces under General Wells over- 
took the Indians round Table Point. 
Here they charged upon them, killed five 
and took the rest prisoners. Next 
morning the Indians, savage with their 
condition, tried to overpower the guard 
and obtain their arms, when the fight 
was renewed ; the cavalry chased the In- 
dians several miles and shot them all 
down as they fled on the ice. There 


were seventeen left on the ice and five 
killed the day previous. The squaws 
and children were brought in and cared 
for'as described by Captain Stansbury. 
Nothing more was known of the In- 
dians who had gone up Rock Canyon 
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until the spring, when they came down 
Provo Canyon, having been as far as the 
Weber River. They were thirteen in 
number and were all that were left of the 
seventy or eighty warriors who had en- 
gaged in the Provo battle. 

On the side of the militia, there was 
one killed in the second day’s fight. 
His name was Joseph Higbee, the son of 
Isaac Higbee, the president of the set- 
tlement. About eighteen were wounded. 

Captain Stansbury omitted to mention 
that Dr. Blake of his command was in 
this expedition; but his presence and 
services to the wounded have been re- 
membered and gratefully acknowledged 
by that company of Minute Men and the 
Provo pioneers. | 

One of the log houses of the fort, 
built by Chauncey Turner, was by him 
turned over to Dr. Blake for a hospital, 


and his good wife, Hannah F. Turner, 


nursed the wounded men. 
It is worthy of note that it was this 


very expedition, for the relief of the 


Provo colony, which brought out the 


men who have since figured as Generals 


of the Utah militia. In it Major. 
Generals Lot Smith and Robert T. Bur- 
ton for the first time met, and with that 
charge together on the log house began 
the life-long friendship of these two 
men, who, next to the Lieut.-General, 
Daniel H. Wells, and Gen. W. B. Pace, 
have figured the most conspicuously in 
the military history of Utah. | 

After the war there were camp fires 
discovered in the night-time, on the west 
side of the lake, in the vicinity of Table 
Point. This was reported to General 
Wells, who ordered an investigation for 
peace or otherwise. In the execution of 
this order, a company of twenty-three, 


mostly young men, went out and found 


twenty-four Indian warriors. When they 


‘met, the Indians were very hostile, having 
just found the bodies of the twenty-three 


Indians killed in the battle at Table 
Point. One of these warriors, in his 
wrath, struck Al. Huntington, the in- 
terpreter, saying, ‘‘ What did you kill 
my brothers for?’’ The Indian chiefs 
also contemptuously inquired why, if 
they had come out to fight, they didn’t 
‘bring men instead of boys,’’ of which 
the company was chiefly composed. But 
‘¢the boys’’ with spirited temper quickly 
made the warriors understand that they 


could fight and were quite ready if fight 
was the order. | | 

After talking awhile the wrath of the 
chiefs was appeased, and the Provo troop 
divided their dinner with them, smoked 
the pipe of peace and then all went into 
the fort, where a treaty of peace was 
made. There were among these war- 
riors four of the principal chiefs of the 
Ute nation— Tabby, Sanpitch, Gro- 
cepene (three of Walker’s brothers), and 
chief Antero, cousin of Walker. 

After the treaty of peace was made 
between these chiefs of the Walker band 
and the Provo settlers, several more 
families came up from Salt Lake Valley. 
In the spring the settlers also moved up 
to the present site and built a new fort 
on the northwest corner, where is now 
the adobe yard in the Third Ward. In 
the middle of the fort they built a large 
school-house, fifty feet long. The first 


school taught was in the old fort, by 


Mary Ann Turner, daughter of Chauncey 
Turner. She was married in the old 
fort about the same time to R. T. Thomas. 
This was the first marriage in Utah 


County. The school in the new fort was 


taught by a ‘‘Gentile’’ of the name of 
Hirst. He was a fine teacher, and 
was bound for California, but he stopped 
for awhile at Provo and taught this school 
for a living. The school-house was also 
used as a theatre under the management 
of Harlow Redfield. Bolivar Roberts 
was the principal actor. 

In the spring of 1850 Higbee and 
Smith commenced building their grist 
mill, which they got ready for grinding 
by harvest time. The same spring two 
water races were dug for irrigation. The 
first was called the Turner ditch, which 
watered about half a mile square, the 
other the East Union ditch, which 
watered all the farming land east of the 
city to the base of the mountain. _ 

In the summer of 1850 Surveyor 
Lemon, from Salt Lake City, came up 


and stuck the first stake, in the centre of 


the west public square, and surveyed the 
northwest quarter of the city, which is 
now the Third Ward, Peter Cownover 
carrying the chain. There were one hun- _ 
ag and sixty acres laid off into city | 
ots, 

In the same summer, of 1850, the 
Provo settlers barely escaped a general 
massacre by Walker’s band. Walker 
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had been to California on an expedition 
and returned with a lot of stolen horses. 
He came and camped at Provo and his 
horses; a thonsand in number, eat ali the 
crops excepting those in the’ fort field. 
The ‘chief Soweite, ‘head of the Ute 
nation, was also here with his warriors, 
and togéther they ‘numbered about four 
hundred.’ 

Walker visited Goversior: Young ‘for 
the purpose of getting his permission to 
- go and fight the Snakes, and wanted 
some of the young men of Provo to go 
_with him. Governor Young would not 


allow it, but counseled Walker to 5 | 


over the shedding of blood and be a 
peace. Walker came back mad 
formed a plan to massacre all the inhabi- 
tants‘of the fort. The plan was revealed 
to Isaac Higbee in the night by Soweite, 
who told Higbee that, if he would let 
him, he would come in with his warriors 
and defend the fort. Soweite also sternly 
said to Walker, ‘‘ When you move you 
will find me and my men in the fort de- 
fending.’ It was this warning of Soweite 
alone, which ,.Walker knew would be 
kept, that: saved the whole Provo colony 
from a terrible massacre. As it was, all the 
night designed for the attack, Walker’s 
band were firing and howlin ‘all around 
the fort. The-settlers st with their 
guns in their hands all night. This in- 
cident agrees with a similar one in the 
history of Spanish Fork, which, with this 


Provo Indian episode, is so illustrative of 


the: Indian history of all the southern 
settlements that’ its its repetition is ese 

When the lptbheers came into the Val- 
ley of Great Salt Lake, in 1847, a latge 
number of the Utah Indian nation were 

encamped in Spanish: Fork Canyon. As 
soon as the news reached them: of the 
arrival ‘of the band of ‘pioneers, the ‘In- 
dians held'a ‘councit- to determine what 
course they should’ 
the whites. -Walker urged his braves to 
go down and Clean’ out: the: whites ‘ftom 
their valleys but ‘Soweite advised’ them 
to-let MGrmon and 
pethia had, 1 Ue 
saying; ps ke the U 
nation, -béeh : ‘driven ‘to: «the * ‘Rocky 


the pioneers Soweite-had ifs 
his seouts; who had: 


The ery Now 


‘in relation to 


| 


—— 


— 
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ever, were aseatiy with Walker, while 


the older and wiser heads were - with - 
Soweite, and ‘thus the council was. 
divided. , At length the controversy ran 
so high, and the implication of cowardice 


| having been cast at the old peace chief, © 


Soweite in his indignation and royal 
wrath took his riding whip and: flogged 


the war chief Walker to make: him be- 


have himself. From that day to the day 
of his death the old Indian king always 


_ advocated peace with the Mormons, and 


he never took part in subsequent wars to 
fight the settlements. Thus it will be 
seen that the same spirit in a remark- 
ably similar case, which had saved the 
parent colony from an attempted mas- 
sacre inthe summer of 1847, did the © 
same for.the Provo colony in the summer 
of 1850.° honor in ‘Utah history be 
to this old Indian king of the Utes. 

In thespring of 1850,Chauncey W. Tur- 
ner, Robert Thomas and others had a field 


| sufveyed on the east side of the city, 
. known. as the Turner field; the fences 


were built and water brought a: distance 
of one and one-half miles from. the 
Provo River in what was known as the 
Turner ditch, and much of the field was — 
cultivated this year. Considerable labor — 
was also expended in breaking land, 

fencing and making water ditches in the 
south field. James Bean and the Barneses 
also opened up some farms on the river 
north of the city. 

‘In the fall of 1830, by direction of 
President Brigham Young, a stake was or- 
ganized. Isaac Higbee was appointed 
president, and Elias H. Blackburn was 
ordained as a presiding bishop; the high 
council was also organized, with Aaron 
Johnson as president. There wasa large 
accession of emigration fromthe States 
this fall, among whom were the ~Bul- 
locks, : ‘Harlow Redfield, the Roberts, 
the.. Cluffs, and. Lucius N. Scovil. 
The settlers had«nowsto build an ad- 
thition to the new fort, on the south side, 
which: ‘occupied about a block. 

In the: spring and summer of 1851, 
city plot one mile square was ) 
cons < 11 blocks each way, each 
block bein ‘and contain- 


t each being 6 x ra rods. 
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heing in the center of .the city. 


Surveyor Lemon in 1850. The settlers | 
soon commenced .to build on their city 


lots, and during the fall. many of them: 


moved .out of the fort into their own 


houses—the , tier. of blocks on the east 
side of Main street and from there west | 


being the first ones improved. Durin 
time the south field was also survey 
some fencing built. around it. A | 
of farms were opened on the river bottoms, 
and considerable work on ,water ditches 
performed. This survey of the city was 
made by Andrew J. Stewart. 

-In the fall of, 1851, another accession 


from the immigration arrived. 
Shadrach Holdaway and Alanson Mor- | 
ton built and operated the first carding ma- 


chine, this year, on the north side of 
Provo River, which proved of great ser- 
vice to the early settlers. 

The Tithing Office, opposite the math 
east. corner of. the ublic square, was 
commenced, and fini in 1852. 

Meantime the- settlements of :Spring- 
ville,, Spanish Fork and. Payson had 
sprung it is 
worthy of note, grew out of the 
made it toe for the growth of other 
settlements farther south, and. into San- 
pete: Valley, so that Provo. City may be 
consider “not merely the capital town, 
but really the parent of Utah County, 


just as Salt Lake. City is the parent of | 


Utah Territory. . Bishop Thurber, who 
was one of the founders of Spanish 
Fork and an old Californian Forty-niner, 

in his biographical sketch cays: | 
.‘*In November, 1849, I started again 
for the California gold mines, in com- 
y with about thirty persons from Salt 
fake City... 1 think. this was the first 
y of Mormons who went through 


th wagons. There was we house 
Jrom Provo to California."’ 

| Quite an historical picture is this of 
Southern Utah in 1849-50, and 

stive of the important part uhat 
played in. its 
April, 


This. 
- survey included that portion made by 


route from Salt. Lake.:to Cali- | 


Wall, under ‘the hands, of J. "0. Duke 
and Wm. M. Wall 


d | 


= — 


-a counselor to J. O 


Mayor-—Ellis E Eames ; aldermen—Wil- 
liam Pace,:; Harlow Readfeld, David 
Canfield, Samuel Clark; councilors~. 
Gilberth Haws, James R. Ivie, William 
M. Wall, Chauncey Turner, George A. 
Smith, Jonathan O. Duke, David .Cluff, 
Ross R: Rogers, Thomas G. Wilson. _ 

In 1852. the. Apostle George A. Smith 
came to Provo'and settled with his family. 
He commenced his apostolic Jabors. 
in August by organizing the Provo branch 
mtn wards and placing bishops over. 
them. 

With the exception of a few pages of 
branch record, and the lists of the names 
of the settlers. re-baptized as they came 
into the settlement, which gives an ap- 
proximate exhibit of the increase of 
population, there is no historical record 
to be found of the early years of Provo 
City. Nearly all the matter compiled in 


this history "of those days has been 
gathered from the memory of the old 


settlers themselyes; ‘but the following 


notes, which are all to be found of Presi- _ 


dent George A. Smith's labors, will show 
the organic growth of the branch, and, 


therefore, also of the city in the: fall of 


‘* August 1st, President Gee A 
Smith called Jonathan Oldham e for 
a bishop of the. First Ward of the city, 
and he was ordained under the hands of 
George A. Smith, Isaac Higbee and 
Elias H. Blackburn. 

“ President Smith called William Mad- 
ison Wall for a bishop of the Fourth 
Ward of the city; and he was ordained © 


the year 1852:. 


under the hands of George A. Smith, 


Isaac Higbee and Elias H. Blackburn. 
Brother John was ordained 
Duke, and was or- 
dained under the hands of Biohops. Duke 

and Wm, M. Wall... | 
Brother. Lucius, N., Scovil was or- 
dained as a counselor to. Bishop Wm. M. 


| 18 2, Brother William 


| George. A. Smith. 


August 1852, . James 
Bird was ordained a bishop of the Second 
Ward ‘of this city,.uader the hands. of 
President. A. Smith, Isaac Higbee 
and Elias H. bara; Brothers. Jabez 
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‘‘ Brother Isaac Baum was ordained as 


a counselor to Bishop Wm. Fausett, of 
the Fifth Ward of the city, under the 
hands of George A. Smith, ic Higbee 
and Elias H. Blackburn. 
August 16th, 1852, to pre- 
vious notice a number of the brethren 
met on the public square to measure off 
_ the ground for the Provo Meeting House. 
The building is to be eighty. feet in 
length and forty si feet six’ inches ‘in 
width. _ The ident’ appointed six 
o’clock this evening to meet and dedi- 
- cate the ground. Met agreeable to ap- 
pointment. A hymn 
choir. The ground was then dedicated, 
by President George A. Smith, with a 
great flow of the spirit of the Lord ; after 
which he called for the oldest ‘man in 
the congregation to corae forward and 
break the ground; whe ohn El- 
more came forward and took t spade 
and broke the ground at the southeast 
corner, in the presence of a gazing mul- 


titude; another hymn was thén sung by 


the choir and the congregation was dis- 
missed by President George 'A. Smith. 
“August 22nd, President George A. 

Smith made choice of Dominicus Carter 
and Isaac Higbee as his counselors.” 

By this time ‘there were’ five church 
wards—J. O. Duke was bishop ‘of ‘the 
First Ward; James Bird of the Second ; 
Edward’ Clark “of the’ Third ; William 
of the William Fausett of 
the Fifth. 

In the meantime the low schioolhiouse 
was moved out’of the Old Fort down 
to the block north of the public’ square 
and additions'were made to it by build- 
ing two 'wings'in the centre, thus length- 
ening the-building several feet.’ During 
the summer the* people’ met in “a large 
bowery the same as they were accustomed 
to do for many years in Salt Lake’ City. 
— In the fall of 1852 quite a number of 


new settlers arrived from ‘this yedr's-emi- | 


gration, among whom were ‘Wm. Nuttall, 
and John, ‘and 
Joseph, Wm: ‘Allen; El Morris, 
Henry’ Saunders,” Daniel Vineent: and 
sons,;'Thomas Clarkson, John’ Leetham, 


Richard: Holy; Thomas Burnett, John H. 
Ballard; Abraham Holladay; 


* Mess 


was sung by the 


direction of Apostle John Taylor, shirped 


their machinery for the manufacture of _ 
sugar from the beet, to ‘the location of | 


their works, which was situated at or 
very near the: battle” ‘ground of the first 
settlers with the Indians on the 7th, sth 


and oth of February, 1849, north from 


the city and on thé river‘bottom.: This 


machinery was made to orderiafter the | 


tatest improvements without 

to cost, at Liv 1, England, and 
shipped to’ New Orleans by sailing vessel, 
then up the Mississippi and issourt 
Rivers to Fort Leavenworth steam- 


boats, then by ox ‘teams:and “42 wagons, 


across the plains to Provo. This ma- 
chinery was .purchased, ordered iand 
made under the personal supervision of 
Apostle John Taylor, as also its shipment 
and delivery under his: direction. The 


main building, also offices and some 
dwelling houses were erected, but before 
being put into place, the machinery 


was taken back to Salt Lake County, 
in the spring of 1853, and a portion 


of it put into and used’ at the Bugar | 


House, i in Sugar House Ward. _ 

The snow-commenced to fall very 
early, about: the latter: part of October, 
and continued at intervals, so that dur- 


ing the winter the snow on the level was 


most of the time from two ‘to three feet 
deep—in con nce of which and the 
scarcity of hay in the city, a great many 

of the cattle which crossed the 
perished for the want of food, as they 
had to be turned out to hunt their’ own 


. living, and before another harvest there 


was'a great scarcity of ‘provisions among 
the people ; as a great many arrived so 
late in the’ fall, ‘they had :no- means’ of 
providing ‘for themselves before: winter 
had setin. During this winter a dramatic 
assoviation was organized, and two per- 


formances.were given in the log school 
house—which was also used for dances, — 


concerts, etc., and for in 
winter time. 

In the spring of 1854, more land wis 
taken’ upand new water ditches com- 


tented with their and 
darn Of rock and across 


the Provo River at. a ‘point about one: 
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fourth of a mile below the present bridge 


—~and:a fiew channel was dug to. 


the water over tu the west,:all of whic 
was completed before the high. waters 


e.down, and thus the city and much 


valuable land was saved. 

the summer of 1¢53, on the 19th of 
July, the famous Walker war broke out. 
‘Fhis turbulent chief, with a band of 
about. 400 warriors, was camped near the 
mouth of Payson Canyon.; The Indians 
had been mad about an: action that had 
occurred at: Springville. -One of the 


citizens of that place had whipped an 


Indian, because he was whipping his 
squaw, and the Indian died on the roth 


“of July. Walker was greatly enraged, 


and that evening some of the maddest of 
his warriors rode down to Payson and 


shot a man who was standing guard. 


The alarm was made that the Indians 
were coming down to massacre the Pay- 


son settlers, and quickly the news ran, 


and a call to arms was made in the vari- 
ous settlements of Utah County. An ex- 


press was sent to Colonel Peter W. Cown- 
“over, who was at that time in command 


of the militia of the county. The ex- 
press arrived at Provo on the morning of 
the 2zoth, when the Colonel called out a 
company of 150 men and immediately 
started for the relief of Payson, where 
they arrived'at 11 o’clock. 
_Learning. that troops from the sur- 


_ rounding settlements were quickly and 


resolutely marching against them, the 
Indians retreated back to the mountains. 
- On the artival of the forces. from 
Provo, Colonel Cownover called a council 
of war of the military officers of the 
county, troops from Spanish Fork and 
— being already at the seat of 


adjutant of the expedition, and A. X. 


Thurber also acted as adjutant. Before | 
starting, Colonel Cownover sent orders 
to Provo to Major Canfield. and Captain 
R. T: Thomas to ‘e-inforce Payson, 
which they did, arriving with their;com- 
pany after midnight. : 
_ Arriving in Sanpete Valley, companies 
were detailed ‘to relieve:the settlements 
on the way, while the main body of 
troops, under Colonel Cownover, kept 
straight on for Manti. Here they stayed 
seven or eight days, during which time 
companies were scouting in every direc- 
tion to discover the Indians. One of 
the companies came upon a camp of 


thirty or forty Indians and had an en- 


counter with them, killing and wounding 
some, and the balance retreated. 

Colonel Cownover, wishing to send a 
message to Governor Young, at Salt Lake 
City, asking for his advice relative to 
further movements, despatched Clark 
Roberts of Provo, and J. W. Berry of 
Spanish Fork. The messengers left Manti 
on July 23d, at 4 p.m., arriving at Santa- 
quin at 10 a.m., where they found the 
Indians in possession of the town, the 
settlers for safety having all moved into | 
Payson. While riding through the street _ 
of the deserted place, with no knowledge 
of the presence of the Indians, the mes- 
sengers were fired on from a house where 
a band of about twenty were concealed. . 
Clark Roberts was shot through the 
shoulder and J. W. Berry in the left 
wrist. The messengers were hotly pur- 
sued but succeeded in escaping. 

After a two weeks’ service in Sanpete 
the expedition under Colonel Cownover 
received orders from Lieut.-Gen. Wells 
to return to Utah County, where all its 
military forces were needed during that 
fall and the wiater of 1853-4, to protect — 
its own settlements against the Indian 
depredations. The able bodied men. 
being required for guard and picket 
duty, during the fall and winter, and 
were more fully organized for mutual 
defense... The u settlement of Span: 
ish Fork moved into .Palmyra fort; 


the settlers of Payson, who had barely 


escaped a massacre, drew their houses 
together and stre 


ngthened their defenses, 
and the people throughout. the county 


generally stood guard and held vigilant 
watch during that fall and winter, not- 


withstanding. which, the Indians’ suc- 


| It was feared that the Indians would 
: attack Sanpete County. settlements, as 
| they were heading that way. The settle- 
i ments in that county were sparse and 
some were small, knew nothing of 
the Indians becoming hostile. It was, 
i & therefore, determined in the council o 
if war, to follow the band and get. into 
, 
as s00n.as ible. A company 
; of infantry was left at Payson. to guard 
1 the settlement, while the cavalry forces, 
= under the conmand: of Colonel Cown- 
i over, pushed on vigorously to the relie 
— of the Sanpete settlements. Lieutenant- 
im: 
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ceeded in running off much stock, thus 
causing a loss of time and means which 
the young settlers could not well afford 
without recompense. But in the spring 
of 1854 a treaty of peace was made 
with Peet-teet-neet’s band, and that chief 
moved into Palmyra, where, by the ad- 
vice of Governor Young, the settlers built 
him a house. 
In consequence of the Indian hostili- 
ties during the past year and the exposed 
condition of the people, living on their 
city lots, so much scattered, President 
Brigham Young directed that the settlers 
move closer together and that a wall for 
defense be built around the city. In 
conformity therewith early in the spring 
of 1854, the four tiers of blocks on the 
west side of the city were ordered to be 
vacated, and a measurement of the dis- 
tance of the north, west and south lines 
of the town, and an apportionment of so 
many rods of wall tothe man, and to the 
number of city lots occupied was made, 
and the work commenced. The four 
tiers of blocks were vacated and the 
people moved in and all proceeded in 
their own way to perform their share of 
the labor in building the wall. So that 
a wall 12 feet high, 6 feet wide at the 
bottom inclined to 2 feet at the top, in- 
cluding 18 inches of rock as a founda- 
tion, was built and completed on the 
north, west and south sides of the city, 
being about two and one-third miles of 
wall. ‘This wall was built by erecting six 
straight poles to the rod, three each side 
set in the ground at the bottom and 
fastened to the proper width at the top, 
then placing plank on the inside about 
one foot wide which was filled in, with 
the soil and clay found on the outside of 
the wall, properly mixed as if to make 
adobes, then waited until each layer dried, 
before putting on another layer, and 
thus on to the top. This labor, in addi- 
tion to building houses, opening up 
farms, building fences, making water 
ditches, guarding against Indian depre- 
dations, and other matters incident to 
the settling of a new country, kept the 


people very busy, and proved that in 


unity of action in ing out the re- 
quests of those the people 


respected and honored, and a firm deter-— 
mination to surmount all obstacles, suc-— 


cess was bound to crown their efforts. 
_ The settlers on the north of the city, 


as also Shadrach Holdaway’s and Alanson 
Morton's carding machine, were moved 
into the city limits. S. Holdaway com- 
menced his building on the block north 
of the public square, and soon had his 
carding machine in running order. Har- — 
_low Redfield also built a large house on 
the northwest corner of the block, east 
of the public square. This house was 
afterwards used as a dwelling for his 
family,-also the lower rooms for a court 
house, dancing hall, and one winter for 
a theatre. Philander Bell also built a 
large ‘and commodious hall on the block 
northwest from the public square, which 
hall was purchased by the branch and 
used for a meeting house for a few years, 
—also for a theatre and dancing hall in 
the winter season—for, with all the multi- | 
plied labors upon the people, they appro- 
priated the proper portion of time to 
their devotional services, as also to the 
necessary amount of amusements. Dur- 
ing the summer the people dug out the 
cellar and put in the foundation for a 
building, designed for a residence for 
President George A. Smith, but before 
the house was finished he turned it over 
to the city for a seminary of learning— 
and took up a lot on the northeast corner 
of the block, where he built a house for 
his family—the seminary being completed 
that fall, by the people who taxed them 
selves to the amount of four and one-half 
per cent. of their property, fcr the pur- 
pose of having a good building which 
could be used for school purposes, and 
the people being desirous to get out of 
the -old log school house, which had 
served so many years but had now become 
inadequate. This is the most historical 
building of the county belonging to the 
early days. Here schools were held; here 
the city council met to attend to its 
official duties; here Judge Cradlebaugh 
held his court, so famous for its proceed- 
ings in the judicial history of the Terri- 
tory ; here Johnston’s troops surrounded 
the building and camped on the-city lot, 
to support his rulings with military 

and to intimidete the Provo peaple; here 
the county afterwards held its: probate — 
and county courts, and offices for its | 
officers 


William T. Smith and. Roswell Ferre 
built the first threshing machine in Provo 
and run the same, doing good work this 


} year. Joseph A. Ketting also built a new 
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flouring mill, on the site of Tanner’s mill- 
During the summer the Indians did not 
make any demonstrations as against the 
settlers, but appeared very quiet. In the 
fall, however, one morning t daylight 
' the settlers in the northwest part of town 
were aroused by the firing of guns, which 
upon inquiry was found to result from an 
attack of a band of Shoshone Indians 
- upon the Utes who were encamped in the 
brush near the fort wall; 14 Indians were 
killed in this affair, and the Shoshones 
moved away north, but were followed by 
the Utes, and a battle was fought about a 
mile north of Pleasant Grove between 
these Indians. | 


The settlers of Utah County had no 


more trouble with the Indians during the 
years 1854-5, but in the winter of 1855-6 
what is known as the Tintic War broke 
out in Cedar Valley. The District Court 
having issued a writ for the arrest of 
Chief Tintic for the commission of dep- 
redations upon the settlers, U. S. Mar- 
shal Heywood put the writ into the hands 
of his deputy, ‘‘Tom’’ Johnson, who 


came to Provo and enlisted a posse of 


about forty men, among whom were Alex- 
ander Williams, Wm. M. Wall, bishop of 
the Second Ward, two of Col. Cownover’s 
sons, W. D. Roberts, George Parrish, 
John Clark and Isaac Bullock. cece 
‘The fosse started from Provo and wen 
by the way of Lehi, where they camped 
the first might. Colonel Cownover ac- 


companied the fosse as far as Lehi, at 


which point he left for Great Salt Lake 
City to seek advice of Governor Young, 
the then Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 
Meantime word had been sent tu warn 
the herders and settlers on the west side 
of the Utah Lake to come into the set- 
tlements for shelter. It was agreed be- 
tween the Deputy Marshal and Colonel 
Cownover that the Aosse should await the 
Colonel’s return with advices from Gov- 
ernor Young, but after his departure the 
main part of 
Cedar Valley. Johnson, with a part of 


the men, went to the north settlement, 
while about ten men were detailed to go 
tothe South Fort, afterwards known’ as 
— Floyd. This division of the fosse, 
which was under the command of ity 


Marshal « George -Parrish, finding ‘Tintic 


_ with his band camped near the fort, ne : 
np t ief, | the ‘Indian: record: of the county‘will be | 
_ avho refused to surrender, whereupon 


ceeded to the camp to arrest the c 


the posse proceeded on into 


| 


rish took hold of him and the fight began. 

It was a short but very spirited engage- 
ment, in which there were four warriors 
and one squaw killed and several wounded 
and one of the Carson boys killedi A 
messenger was sent to notify Deputy 
Marshal Johnson, who came: immediately 
with the remainder of the fosse, who next 
morning followed the trail of the In- 
dians and found them camped on the 
side of the mountain in the cedars, on the 
east side of Rush Valley. A parley was 
held, but the Indians refused to surrender 
and fired upon the fosse. It being late in 
the evening the Deputy Marshal deemed 
it wise to return to the fort with the in- 
tention to pursue the next day; but in 
the morning they found the Indian camp 
broken upand the Indians going in a di- 


rection where they would be :uvertaken 


by Colonel Cownover’s company. The 
posse gave up the pursuit, turned atten- 
tion to the security. of the settlements, 
and in searching for the bodies of the 
the other of the two Carson brothers and 
young Hunsucker, they were found where 
the Indians killed them. Ai 

Meantime Governor Young had given . 
orders to Colonel Peter Cownover 
raise a company of the militia of Utah 
County, pursue the:Indians and recover 
the Hunsucker herd of cattle which had 
been driven off after the killing of the 
herdsman. Accordingly, Colonel Cown- 
over, with 80 men pursued, crossed the 
Utah Lake on the ice, and took the trail — 
of the Indians where they crossed the 
mountains. The company: pursued all 
day and camped in Tintic Valley, just out 
of the mouth of the canyon. On the 
second day the pursuing :party came so | 
close upon the Indians 1n the lower end 


of Tintic Valley that they took - fright 


and left the stock behind, except a‘few 
saddle horses, and the ‘expedition: re-_ 
turned with the stock. This ended the Tin- 
tic war, and-the Indians remained ‘friend- 
ly for a number of «years afterwards. In- 


deed, frim the time of the treaty with Pee- 


tee-neet and his band ; who were natives of 
Utah Valley, this county may: be: consid- 
ered as relieved from local danger of In- 
dian depredations,:thoagh*to the close of 
the Indian wars:Utah:County militia al- 
wayssupplied its quotaof men fortherelief . 
of other settlements: Further detail: of. 


found in the histories ofsthe various ‘set- 
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tlements, each one of which will furnish 
the variety of its special points. - 
In the autumn of 1854 the grasshop- 
pers came and. laid their eggs, and in the 
spring of ’55 the young hoppers hatched 
in myriads. Their ravages were fright- 
ful. : They darkened the air like a thick 
cloud as they came down upon the fields. 
They covered all the valleys of Utah. 
_ The crops everywhere were destroyed. 
The valleys appeared as though scorched 
The year 1856 opened with a general 
famine throughout Utah. The crops of 
the two previous years had failed, and 
in some of the settlements the winters 
had been very severe and the cattle 
ranging in the valleys died great 
numbers. The best provided families 
throughout the winter of 1855-6 had to 
ration themselves to the smal amount 
of breadstuffs per day in order to subsist 
till the following harvest. The condition 
of the poor was appalling, and nothing 
but the semi-patriarchal character of the 
community preserved thousands from 
perishing throughout the Territory. The 
history of Provo in the years 1855-6 is 
simply that of the colonies north and 
south generally. Grasshoppers and fam- 
ine express the whole, with the exception 
of a few-special points of record. | 
In 1855, Shadrach Holdaway and 
James Simpkins, having erected suitable 
shops, commenced building threshing and 
other machinery; they built several looms 
and a spinning which were used in 
connection with the carding machinery 
in the manufacture of cloth and yarn, 
thus carrying on ‘the manufacture of 
woolen goods, 
This city having grown so fast. on the 
east side, the site of the meeting house 
was moved to where the present building 
now stands. An excavation for a founda- 
tion for a: meeting house had been made 
on the West Public Square, and consider- 
able rock, had been hauled and a founda- 
tion partly laid, but nothing was further 
done. In the spring of '56, the ground was 
dedicated. and work commenced on the 
new meeting house under the superinten-— 
dence of Bishop Elias H. Blackburn, who 
was succeeded during ‘its erection, by 
Bishop Andrew: H. Scott, as. 
dent... John Leetham and W. 
were also en at different times in 


Pace 


- | This building was erected 


| ver -: William Harrison, 2d lieutenant, 


taking the accounts of rock, sand and— 


other materials, as they were delivered. 
donations 
from the people of Provo City, and a 
hberal appropriation by President Brig- 
ham. -Young as Trustee-in-Trust of the 
Church in credits to the people on their 
tithings. The building was under process 
of erection for several years. } 
Early on the morning of the 24th of 


July, 1856, whilst the party in charge of 


the cannon were firing salutes in com- 
memoration of the entrance of the Pio- 
neers into Salt Lake Valley, and after a 
number of charges had been fired, the 
cannon burst, a piece of which struck 
William Nixon in the abdomen and killed 
him instantly. Brother Nixon was a 
talented and exemplary young man and 
his untimely death caused much sorrow in 
the settlement and cast a gloom over the 
proceedings of the day. 


Provo City, April 25, 1857. 


Agreeable to general orders No. 1, for 
the reorganization of the militia of this 
Territory, the citizens of Provo Mili- 


tary District assembled ¢n masse and 


was organized into companies of tens 
and fifties under the supervision of Col. 


-Peter W. Cownover, when the following 


named persons were duly elected captains, 
lieutenants, etc.: 


Edson Barney, captain, Co. A, Silver Greys; 
Thomas Woolsey, adjutant, Co. A, Silver Greys; 


of 


. B, 
B 


Co. 
Co, 


Silver Greys; William E. Nuttall, captain, 
Infantry; Leonard J. Nuttall, adjutant, Co, 
fantry; William Marsden, 2d lieutenant, Co. 
fantry; David Holdaway, 2d lieutenant, Co, 


Or 


Fe 


Jas. K. McClenahan, 2d lieutenant, Co. A, Silver 
Greys; Edwin Holden, 2d lieutenant, Co. A, Silver | 
Greys; Josiah W. Heming, 2d lieutenant, Co. A,. : 
Silver Greys; Elijah Billingsly, 2d lieutenant Co, A, : 
Silver Greys; Stephen Nixon, 2d lieutenant, Co, A, : 
| Silver Greys; Alfred D. Young, captain, Co. B, Sil- | 
i ver Greys; Richard Sessions, adjutant, Co. B, Silver : 
| Greys; Coleman Boren, 2d lieutenant, Co, B, Silver : 
Greys; Moses Jones, 2d lieutenant, Co, B, 
Greys; David E. Donnell, 2d lieutenant, Co | : 
ver Greys; James R. Ivie, 2d lieutenant, sil - 
Cc, 
C, 
Infantry; A tenant, 
Infantry, Knowlden, 2d lieutenant, Co, 
Infantry; S. Woods, captain, Co. eee 
airy, John McEwan, adjutant, Co. D, 
Weaver, 2d lieutenant, Co. D, . 
Philip L. Smith, 2d lieutenant, Co. D, a 
am B. Pace, 2d D. 
| On E, Infantry; David 
tenant, Co, E, Infantry; Madsen, 2d ‘s 
ant, Co. E, Infantry; William O. lieu- 
tenant, Co. E, James Green, 2d lieuten- 
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, Co. E, Infantry; Robert T. Thomas, ; 
Co. F, W. Bean, adjutant, C 


Gammon, 2d lieutenant, Co, G sage ; James 


Goff, 2d lieutenant, Co. aye Infantry; ward W. 
Clark, 2d lieutenant, Co. G ; John Burkett, 
2d lieu Co. G, Infantry, Adair, 2d 


lieutenant, Co. G, Infan Josiah Davis, captain, 
Co. H, Infantry; Charles Milter, adjutant, Co. 
H. Infantry: omas G, Wilson, "Od lieutenant, 
ys H, Infantry; Israel od lieutenant, Co. 
Infantry; Daniel W. Jones, 2d lieutenant, Co. 
e Infantry; William Smith, "2d lieutenant, Co, H, 
Infantry; James A. Ivie, 2d lieutenant, Co, H, 
infantry. 


Provo City, July 6, 1857. 


- On receipt of orders for the comple- 
tion of the organization of the Provo 
Military District, the following oGicers 
were unanimously elected : 


William Byron Pace, colonel; bandon O. Duke, 


Ist major, 1st Battalion; Lyman os Woods, 2d major, | 


Battalion; William ‘A. Follett, 3d major, 3d Bat- 
talion; John L. Ivie, 4th major, 4th Battalion. 


July IT. 


The following officers were os | 


in the colonel’s staff: 


Leonard John Nuttall, adjutant; John Riggs, 
surgeon; Dominicus Carter, chief of music; Josiah 
W. Fieming, adjutant, lst Battalion; John Mc wan, 
adjutant, 2d Battalion; Charles Shelton, adjutant, 3d 
Battalion; Robert C. Moore, adjutant, 4th n. 


The following named officers filled the 


vacancies of those promoted: 


Co. A, J. W. 2d lieutenant in place of 
Joshua W. Fleming; Co. C, William Marsden, 
of Leonard J. Nuttall; Co. 
C, John ee 2d lieutenant in place of William 
Marsden; Co, ‘incke De oseph Clark, captain, in place of 
Lyman L. Co. D, Kimball Bullock, 2d 
lieutenant, in place of Wate B. Pace. 


This reorganization of the militia of 


Utah County was timely effected, for 
soon afterwards news was brought by A. 


ed the people while they were hold- 


ing the celebration of the Twenty-fourth | 
of July in Big Cottonwood Canyon, and 
he Ter- | 
ritory was immediately placed under 
military law by Governor Young and 


the alarm of war soon spread. 


orders were issued by the Lieutenant- 


General calling out the militia for de--: 


fense, one of which orders was addressed | 
to Wm. B. Pace, commanding the Utah 


strong, Joseph Hunt, 


County military district. On the 13th of 
August orders were issued for the move- 

ment of the forces. It was directed to 
Colonel Robert T. Burton, instructing 
him to take the field with one hundred 
and sixty men from the first regiment. 

He, however, started on the fifteenth 
of August with but seventy-five men 
from the Life Guards, but a company of 
cavalry from Provo was sent to join Col. 
Burton’s command. This company 
started from Provo on the 15th of Ange. 

It consisted as follows : : 


Joseph Clark, captain; Abram G. Couanen, 
adjutant ; Zanitra: Palmer, commissary; Gilbert 
Weaver, 2d lieutenant; Philip L. Smith, 2d lieuten- 
ant; Taylor R. Bird, 2d as, W, Love- | 
less, 2d lieutenant; James A. Bean, lieutenant ; 


| Albert Armstrong, sergeant. 


McCarroll, John S. Carter, William Zabriskie, N. 
P. Worden, Jonathan Hoops, Jesse Fuller, William 
Nelson, Thatcher Hallett, Asa .E. Bigelow, John 
Ww. W. Young, See Seely Owens, Elisha Thomas. Terry C. 

Ciovet, Sidney R. Carter, James A. 
Ross, Ron, Bouton Cownover, Sidney Epperson, ‘Joel A. 
Bascum, Robert Hills, John Cownover, David Arm- 
Cownover, Nathaniel 
Williams, Richard Jones, Israel 


Fawsett, E. H. Roberts, Jacob 
Ewing, Robert A. Smith,. Hiram 


M. Holmstead, Marshal C, Kinsman, Robert Cald- 
well, Isaac Packer, Geo. ‘ne and Wm, Lunsfor 


- The special instructions given to Col. 
Burton were to march to the east. on the 
main traveled road, affording aid and 
protection to the incoming ‘trains of im- 
migrants, and to act as a-corps of obser- 
vation to learn the strength and equip- 
ments of forces reported on the way to 
Utah, and report to headquarters. 

On September ‘2oth, Lieut.-Gen. D. H. 
Wells left Salt Lake City and proceeded 
to establish headquarters in the narrows 
of Echo Canyon; and companies. of 


. militia from the several districts, aggre- 
gating about 1,950 men, were ordered 


to report at Echo, with pretense for 


thirty days. 
O. Smoot, the then Mayor of Great. 
pe Lake ‘City, of the approach of an | 


— invade our Territory. The news 


Pursuant to orders received at So *clock 
on. the morning of the oth of October, 
says Lieut.-Col. L. J. Nuttall, who acted 
as regimental adjutant: Col. 
Pace. erence called the militia of 
the district t r and’selected the 
namely-—William E. 
Nuttall; ‘Thomas, William W. 
Haws to: take command of the three re- 
spective companies, and then called 
the brethren to’ volunteer their services 
fill‘tup the companies, which was 

All were then: dis- 
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missed for a short time to get their arms, 
ammunition, camp equipages, etc., and 
be on hand to march at the beat of the 
drum. 

‘Wagons were providtd and loaded 


up with flour, vegetables, etc., and 


through the kind assistance of Commi- 
sary E. H. Blackburn we were furnished 
with 2,400 pounds of good beef, which 


was loaded in the wagons for the ‘expedi- | 


tion. Horses were selected, harness, 
etc., and at 40’clock p. m. the assembly 
was beat and all formed and marched 
out of town by music from the brass and 
martial bands kindly furnished by Do- 
minicus Carter (chief of music for the 
district) under the command of Capt. 
Robert T. Thomas, but in consequence 
of the lack of teams he called a halt at 
the Provo Bridge until all things were 
made ready. 
and council, and Bishop E. H. Blackburn 


accompanied the command thus ‘far. 


The command then formed a square and 
were addressed at some length by Presi- 
dent James C. Snow, President Domini- 
cus Carter and Bishop Elias H. Black- 
burn. 


‘*Much credit is dee: to President 
James C. Snow and council, also Bishop 
E. H. Blackburn for their kind assistance 
rendered the officers in fitting out the 
foregoing expedition, which was. com- 


_ posed of the following named persons, 
to-wit: 


William B. Pace, colonel; Nuttall, 
adjutant; Anson R. Winsor, aide-de-camp; Jona- 
than O. Duke, major; John L. Ivie, major; James 
E. Daniels, bugler; John Watkins, buglar; James 
Smith, teamster; Aaron Daniels, teamster; Henry C. 
Rogers, cook; Thomas G. Wilson, cook. 


COMPANY D. 


William E. Nuttall, captain; William Marsden, _ 
adjutant. 
first Platoon —John Robinson, 2d lieutenant; 
rivates—Wm. J, Taylor, Henry Joseph 
Burton, Joseph Nelson, William Fenn, Isaac 
Samuel Vowles, 


ae Platoon—Abraham Holladay, 2d lieuten- 
; Thomas S. Nixon, sergeant. 
ohn Allan, George Soffe, 
Vincent, el Vincent, John Bielby, John R. 
, William Sum Ebenezer Gilles. 
Fourth Plateon—William B. Hustcroft, 2d lieu- 
tenant — W., Mills, sergeant. 


President James C. Snow 
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Privates—Jobn Strong, Hugh S Far- 
rer, John Chook, Gi siles yey Roger Fa 
Robert Duke and Ephraim ‘Sesith, teamsters. 

Fifth Platoon—Josiah Knowlden, 2d lieutenant ; 
William Chatwin, sergeant. 

Privates—Thomas Rasband, Jesse Bond, Wm. D. 
Roberts, Darwin M, Walton, W. Woolsey; 


Thomas T, Burnett and Porter Ewing, teamsters. 
COMPANY F. 


Robert “T. Thomas, captain; John Leetham, 
acting adjutant 

First Platoon’— Daniel W. Jones, 2d lieutenant; 
Jacob Young, sergeant. 

Privates—Erastus Meecham, Hiram Sweat, Tim- 
othy Robinson, Amos W. Haws, Peter M. Wentz, 
James Wood, Lutellus Burdick, George Phillips. 

Second Platoon—Geo. Fraughton, 2d lieutenant; 
Alexander Sessions, sergeant, 

Privates—James Packer, Jesse McCarroll, Nelson 


Parker, Jasper Boren, William Penrod, Hiram 
Oakes ; Lewis O. Glazier and Edwin R. Brunson, 
teamsters, 


Third Platoon—James A. Ivie, 2d lieutenant; 
Richard A. Ivie, sergeant. 

Privates—William F. Ivie, Thomas C. Jvie, 
Albert Haws, George Por ter, David Cameron, 
William R. Horton; Clinton Williams and Edwin 


Colton, teamsters. 


Fourth Platoon—Lewis C, Zabriskie, 2d lieuten- 
ant; A H. Scott, sergeant. : 

Privates— Moses Olmstead, James E. Haws, 
Samuel Allan, H a Cheever, J ames A. Chad- 
wick, James Clo Everett Richmoed and 
Henry . Wilson, teamsters. 

Fifth Platoon — Benjamin Cluff, 2d lieutenant; 
Alfred Nethercott, sergeant. 

Privates—Moses Cluff, William Pratt, William 
H. Carpenter, Joseph Powell, =~ E. Powell, 


William P. Stewart. 


COMPANY G. 


William W. Haws, captain; James B. Price, act- 
ing adjutant. 

First Platoon—Thomas Gammon, 2d lieutenant; 
Thomas M. Jeffs, sergeant, 

Priva muel Harding, Jas. Hunter, Enoch 
Richens, Nephi Stewart, Samuel Meecham, Wm. 
Green, John Parcells, Almon Palmer. 

Second Platoon—James Goff, 2d lieutenant; John 
B. Milner, sergeant. 

Privates — Joseph Richmond, Robert Young, 
Thomas Brown, William Thompson, George W. 
Adair, Peter Holden; Benjamin Olmstead and | 
William Dowdle, teamsters. 

Third Platoon — John Birkett, 2d lieutenant; 
Amos B. Moore, sergeant. 

Privates—Edward Peay, Alma Zabriskie, A. W. 
Davenport, Thomas A. Woolley; Reuben Woolsey 
and Horace A. J. Vinig, teamsters. 

Fourth Platoon—Edward W. Clark, 2d Beuten- 
ant; Thomas H. Giles, sergeant. 

Privates—Thomas Swindlehurst, James Oliver, 
Frederick Giles, George Brazier, R W. Beck, 
Alonzo Pearce, Joshua L, Ferris. 

Fifth Platoon—Thomas Woolsey, 2d lieutenant; 


Jeremiah R 
Snyder, Stephen 


obey, sergeant. 
Privates—John Baum, Martin L. 
Nixon, Moses Jones, William Harrison, J]. W. Bell, 
Melvin Ross; Nathan W. Packer and John Chris- 
man, teamsters, 
Total number of men 164, rank and file; also, 


-10 wagons, 45 horses, 10 sets of harness, 5 saddles 


and bridles. 
This expedition returned on December 


Haws, Samuel G. 
Samuel Cluff, Benjamin Haws, George H. Bun- = 
nell, Andrew | Moore, John Green; Harvey H. 4 
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4, 1857, and were cordially met by Presi- 
dents George A. Smith and James C. 


Snow, Bishop E. H. Blackburn and 


others, and welcomed home. The com- 
pany was dismissed on Union Square by 
prayer by Major J. O. Duke and re- 


turned to their homes During the ab- 


sence of the foregoing expedition Major 
Lyman S. Woods was appointed to take 
charge of the militia of the district and 
on the return of the expedition was 
honorably released from said charge. 
During the winter company and bat- 
talion drill was held at different periods. 
Early in the spring a large number of 
the soldiers of the Nauvoo Legion were 
again in the field, occupying their old 
camping grounds, where they continued 
until peace was proclaimed. Provo fur- 
nished a company to this standing army. 
But the coming of Col. Thomas L. 
Kane, with the rmission of a mediator, 
sent by President Buchanan, and after- 
wards of the regular peace commissioners, 
changed the condition of affairs from 
war to peace; yet Ex-Governor Young 
and his compeers, the Apostles, would 
not give the opportunity for a surprise of 
the people by the army, pending the ar- 
rangements for peace, so the ‘‘ move 
south’’ was resolved upon. Provo became 
the centre of interest and headquarters 
of the Church in the spring and summer 
of 1858. Governor Cumming, reporting 
to the Secretary of State, Lewis Cass, 


under date ‘‘Salt Lake City, 2d, 


1858,’ said: 


The people, including the inhabi- 
tants of this city, are moving from every 
settlement in the northern part of the 
Territory. * * Young, Kimball, and 
most of the influential men have left 
their commodious mansions, without ap- 


‘parent regret, to lengthen the long train 


of wanderers. The masses everywhere 
announce to me that the torch will be 
applied to every house indiscriminately 
throughout the country, so soon as the 
troops attempt to cross the mountains. 
I shall follow these people and attempt 
to rally them.”’ 


From this date, for several daa | 
Provo City is to be considered as the 


headquarters of the Church,.an honor 
which no other city in Utah can claim, 
excepting Great Salt Lake City; and, 


during that “ move south,’’ Utah County 


may be said to be the spot where “all. 


Israel ’’ pitched their tents. 


The Church built temporary houses on 
the public square, where the Court House 
now is. The north side was full, while 
on the west the buildings ran half-way 
down. They were built close together 
like a fort, some of them to stow grain 
in. Brigham occupied several of them. 
In the centre of the block was a large 
marque tent, for a storehouse. The Pres- 
idency’s office was ina small building on 
Main Street, known to-day as Twelves’ 
store, built by David Cluff, Jun. 

On the 13th day of May, when Gov- 
ernor Cumming returned from Camp 
Scott with his wife, he found Great Salt 
Lake City deserted, excepting that there 
were a few of the guard detailed to burn 
the city in case the army attempted to 
quarter there; but in June the Presi- 
dency and many others of the leading 
men returned from Provo to hold a coun- 
cil with the peace commissioners, Gov- . 
ernor L. W. Powell, from Kentucky, and 
Major Ben McCullough, of Texas. The 
terms of peace arranged, one of the con- 
ditions of which was that Johnston’s 
army was not to quarter in Great Salt 
Lake City, the leaders left, and Provo 
again became headquarters. On the 26th 
of June the army passed through the de- 
serted city of the Great Salt Lake, 
marched to Cedar Valley, and estab- 
lished Camp Floyd. 

Meantime Governor Cumming fol- 
lowed the Mormon people as far as. 
Provo, to entreat them to return to their 
homes. The Peace Commissioners also 


came to Provo. 


The Mormon leaders, with the body of 
the Church, were at Provo on the even- 
ing of the 4th of July; General Johnston 
and his army were at Camp Floyd. It 
was on that evening that Governor Cum- 
ming informed his predecessor that he 
should issue a proclamation to the Mor- 
mons for their return to their homes. 

‘‘Do you please, Governor Cum- 
ming,’’ replied Brigham, with a quiet 
smile. ‘‘ To-morrow I shall get upon 
the tongue of my wagon and tell the 
people that 7 am going home, and fhcy 
can do as ¢hey please.’’ “ 

On the morning of the sth of July, 
Brigham announced to the people that he > 
was going to start for Salt Lake City ; 


they were at liberty to follow him to 
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their various settlements, as they pleased. 
Ina few hours nearly all were on their 
homeward march. 
It may be observed that, during this 
exodus South, the people from the North 


— located temporarily in and around the 


various settlements of Utah County. 

Soon after the return of the people to 
the northern counties, the new Judges— 
Eckles, Sinclair and Cradlebaugh — 
sought to nullify President Buchanan’s 
‘‘ Proclamation of Pardon,’’ and under 
pretense of suits, sought to re-open in 
the courts the entire conflict which had 
so nearly come to the issue of war. In 
the First (now the Third) Judicial Dis- 
trict Court in Great Salt Lake City, ‘in 
November, Judge Sinclair in his charge 
to the Grand Jury urged the prosecution 
of the leading Mormons for (fveason, 
which the U. S. District Attorney Wil- 
son refused to do, pleading that the Com- 
missioners had presented the pardon, and 
the people had accepted it, and the Gov- 
ernor had proclaimed that peace was 
restored to the Territory. ; 

But the most extraordinary judicial 
action was in the important district as- 
signed to Judge Cradlebaugh- On the 
8th of March, 1859, he held his court at 
Provo in the old Seminary already no- 
ticed, and here he delivered one of the 
most outrageous addresses to the grand 
jury ever uttered by a Judge since the 
days of the monster Chief Justice Jef- 
freys of England. To the grand jury 
he said : | 


‘You are the tools, the dupes, the 
instruments of a tyrannical church des- 
potism. The heads of your church order 
and direct you. You are taught to obey 
their orders and commit these horrid 
murders. Deprived of your liberty, you 
have lost your manhood, and become the 
willing instruments of bad men. 

‘*T say to you it will be my earnest 
effort, while with you, to knock off your 
ecclesiastical shackles and set you free.”’ 


It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
grand jury burned with a just indigna- 
tion to hear themselves thus addressed as 
criminals in open court, and while in the 
service of the law. : 

But this outrage of the grand jury was 
simply the outworking of the judges to 
set aside the juries altogether, they being 
’ of course composed of Mormon citizens, 


and to bring in the military force and 
run the Mormon authorities to Camp 
Floyd for trial, upon any pretense. 

Hence, in the course of one of his pros- 
ecutions, Judge Cradlebaugh made a re- 
quisition upon General Johnston for 
troops to act as protection to certain 
witnesses, and also, in the absence of a 


jail, to serve as a guard over the prison- 
ers. The Mayor of Provo (Kimball Bul- 


lock), whom the Judge, under a trumped- 
up charge, had arrested, protested that 
the presence of the troops was an in- 
fringement upon the liberties of his 
fellow-citizens ; but the Judge answered | 
that he had well considered the request 
before he had made it. A petition was 
sent to Governor Cumming, and he asked 
General Johnston to withdraw the troops, 
asserting that the Court had no authority 
to call for the aid of the military, ex- 


cept through him. The Judges inter- 


preted General Johnston’s instructions 
from the War Department adversely to 
the statement of the Governor, and the 
troops were continued at Provo. On the 
27th of March (1859) the Governor came 
to Provo and issued a proclamation, pro- 
testing against the continuance of the 
troops at Provo, taking open ground 
against the action of the military com- 
mander. These high-handed measures, 
which nearly brought the Territorial 


militia and Johnston’s army into actual 


war, were stopped by the timely arrival 
of a dispatch from the Attorney-General, 

Jere S. Black, to the Judges, in which 
they were severely rebuked, closing thus > 


‘* On the whole, the President is very 
decidedly of the opinion— 

‘‘1, That the Governor of the Ter- 
ritory alone has the power to issue a 
requisition upon the commanding-general 
for the whole or a part of the army. 

‘¢2, That there was no apparent 
occasion for the _ Presence of the troop< 
at Provo. 


That if 0 rs 
| in custody had been it 


the duty of the Marshal, and not of the 
Judge, to summon the force which might 
be necessary to prevent it. | 

‘¢ That the troops.ought not. to have 
been sent to Provo without the concur- 
rence of the Governor, nor kept there 
against his remonstrance. 


the of these prin-’ 
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ciples and rules of action has been in 
many ways extremely unfortunate. 
‘‘T am, very respectfully, 
Yours, etc., 

‘¢J. S. BLAcK. 
‘Hon. J. Cradlebaugh, Hon. C. E. Sin- 
- clair, Associate Judges, Supreme Court, 

Utah.’’* 


After this authoritative pronouncement 
of Jere Black, who was now the head and 
soul of the Buchanan administration, 
Provo was relieved and Utah was re- 
stored to peace. 


COMMERCE. 


{t is time that this record should 
branch out from the main line of coloniz- 
ation, Indian wars and general history, 
into the commercial, manufacturing, and 
educational branches, for which Provo 
City ranks as a special object in our 
social commonwealth. 

Andrew J. Stewart, who made the sec- 
ond survey. of the city, was the first mer- 
chant of Provo. He commerted as 
early as 1853, in the house and office 
which he built next south to where Bul- 
lock’s hotel now stands. Afterward he 
built the store known as the West Co-op. 
This was the first store of any impor- 
tance in Utah County. | 

During the time of Camp Floyd he did 
a large business with the Camp. 

Levi Stewart and Huffaker also opened 
in Provo in the mercantile line before 
the Utah war; and, in 1859, Bachman 
& Hanks established quite a successful 
firm for those times. After Camp Floyd 
- Birch & Stubbs started up, and still later 
the firm of Birch & Robison. ‘Bishop 


Miller also did something in the mer- 


chant line about that time; and Bishop 
Woolley, of Salt Lake City, opened up 
a temporary store here during ‘‘ the move 
-south.’’ About the time that President 


Smoot came to Provo, in 1868, Kimball | 


& Lawrence built the store since owned 
by the Provo Co-operative Institution. 
Ic cost $10,400, and was built under a 
contract by Smoot and Sheets. 

’ But Birch and Stubbs may be consid- 
ered as the fathers of the Provo mer- 
éhants proper, and Mr. Stubbs is still in 
business in this city. 


* For this ge State document entire, on Utah 
affairs, see “‘ History of Salt .Lake City.” | 


When Camp Floyd was established, 
Peter Stubbs and his brother-in-law, John 
Hindley, both of whom at that time 
lived at American Fork, traded with the 
fort. They kept a bakery and provision 
store there and did well. Mr. Kirkwood, 
the superintendent of the Provo West 
Co-op., clerked for Stubbs & Hindley at 
Camp Floyd. In the fall of 1860 Stubbs 
went into partnership with Mr. Birch, 
and they bought a stock of merchandise 
from Dyer, Brother & Co., army sutlers, 
which stock they brought to Provo, and 
opened here under the firm name of 
Birch & Stubbs, leaving Mr. Kirkwood 
in charge of the business at Camp Floyd. 
Birch & Stubbs continued about a year, 
when Birch was called on a mission to 
Dixie, but after a year’s absence he re- 
turned to Provo, and the firm of Birch 
& Stubbs was resumed. They also 
opened a provision store in Great Salt 
Lake City, and on the very stand where 
Auerbach’s fine mercantile house is built. 
Kirkwood was in charge at Salt Lake 
with George W. Davis, now one of the 
merchants of that city; while Mr. S. S. 
Jones clerked for Birch & Stubbs, and 
afterwards for Stubbs in Provo; so also 
did Mr. James Dunn, well known at a 
later period as the superintendent of the 
Provo Woolen Mills. | | 

Mr. S.S. Jones left Mr. Peter Stubbs 
to go into business for himself, Joseph 
Birch and Robison selling out to him 
their stock of goods. Last came the es- 
tablishment in Provo of a branch of the 
then influential firm of Kimball & Law- 
rence, with Mr. Richard Hopkins as their 
business manager. And thus the com- 
mercial development of Provo City trav- 
eled up to the founding of the Provo 
Co-operative Institution, of which the 
majority of the commercial gentlemen 
before named became shareholders, direc- 
tors, superintendents and clerks. : 

The co-operative plan having been 
sufficiently evolved in the mind of Presi- 
dent Young, he called a meeting of the 
merchants of Salt Lake City together in 
the City Hall, Salt Lake City, October, 
1868. It was there and then determined 
to adopt a general co-operative plan 


throughout the Territory, but the methods 


of co-operation were not perfected nor 
the idea of a ‘*Z. C. M. I.’’ completely | 
evolved. Moreover, some of the leading 
merchants of the Church in Salt Lake 
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City, and many of the lesser merchants, 
were anything but disposed to sink their 
own individual firms and establish co-op- 
erative institutions. It was just at this 
commercial crisis that Provo came to the 
help of the co-operative plan and set the 
example to the entire Territory. 
December 4th, 1868, a meeting of the 
citizens of Provo was held in the base- 
ment of the meeting house to formulate a 
co-operative plan and to effect a prelimi- 
mary organization. The meeting was 
called to order by Mayor Abraham O. 
Smoot, who, after the offering of a 
prayer by Bishop Elijah F. Sheets, stated 
- that the object of the meeting of the 
citizens was ‘‘ to consult on the propriety 
of their forming in a co-operative capac- 


ity and if deemed expedient that subscrip-— 


tions be taken prior to organization.,”’ 
David John, Myron Tanner, S. S. Jones, 
A. H. Scott, John Mills, E. F. Sheets 
and Peter Stubbs each spoke in favor of 
the measure and said they were willing to 
invest their means in such an enterprise. 
The Mayor asa business man advised the 
business men of Provo to pay their debts 
before investing, as credit was_better and 
worth more than property. 

A preliminary organization was then 
€ffected as follows : | 

A. O. Smoot, president pro tem; My- 


ron Tanner, vice-president pro tem; di-. 


rectors: Peter Stubbs, Elijah F. Sheets, 
A. H. Scott, S. S. Jones and A. F. Mac- 
donald; secretary, L. John Nuttall; treas- 
urer, Myron Tanner. ee, 
Thirty of the citizens present gave 
their names and subscribed the amount 
Of $4,850.00, | 
_ Pursuant to adjournment, the citizens 
interested in the co-operative movement 
met on the zgth of December, and the 
directors discussed methods and policy. 
It was finally agreed that every effort 
should be made to raise means during 
the winter, but that the institution should 
Start its business early in the spring. 
Twenty-six persons present gave their 
names and subscribed to the amount of 
$12,000, exclusive of former subscrip- 
tions. | | 
At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, held January sth, 1869, it was re- 
solved that the company should be known 
as the ‘*Provo Co-operative Institution ;’’ 
and a committee, composed of George 
G. Bywater, D. H. Kinsey and L. John 


chinery. The people 


Nuttall, was appointed to draft a consti- 
tution and by-laws. 

There was a meeting of the sharehold- 
ers on the 8th of February, 1869, at 
which were present from Salt Lake City 
President Brigham Young, Joseph A. 
Young, F. D. Richards, George Q. Can- 
non, Joseph F. Smith, and Henry W. 
Lawrence. The constitution was read 
and unanimously adopted, and then the 
shareholders proceeded. to elect the offi- 
cers of the institution as follows: 

A. O. Smoot, president; Myron Tan- 
ner, vice-president ; Elijah F. Sheets, A. 
F. Macdonald, Andrew H. Scott, Sam- 
nel S. Jones, and George G. Bywater, 
directors; L. John Nuttall, secretary ; 
Isaac Bullock, treasurer. | 

After the regular organization was 
effected, President Brigham Young said : 

‘¢ This is one step in the right direc- 
tion to bring us to our legitimate position © 
before God. This step is safe and will 
serve to unite the brethren together, and 
will enlarge our minds and our capacities 
for doing business. If this is good in 
one man’s hands it is good in acom- 
pany. This co-operative system I think 
will win. If it does not we shall be set 
back quite a number of years. Joseph 
tried to establish this in his day, but 
could not accomplish it. When this. 
company is once established, I want the 


brethren to stop trading at Salt Lake, 


and to trade at their own store in Provo. 
Goods can be brought down from Salt 
Lake City and sold cheaper than you can 
buy in Salt Lake. It may leave our 
merchants out, but if it does we cannot 
help it. We have given them the oppor- 
tunity for years, but they will not do it, 
so if they are left out in the cold it is 
their own fault. We will not plead with 
our little merchants here to join us, nor 
don’t you. I understand how to get the 
goods here that we want, from New 
York, and have arrangements made to 
do this. We have reason to be proud of 
Provo.”’ | 

The President also spoke of the first 


settlement of Provo, and said: 


‘¢ I never felt a better spirit in my life 
than I have in Provo. 

‘Provo yields as great facilities 
any settlement in the mountains for ma- 
feel right and the 


place is coming up, We are calculating 


to build a factory here, and wish to ex- 
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tend the privileges to the people to take 
shares in it. If the co-operative institu- 
tion wants to join it, we wish them so 
to do. 

‘* There is no better country for raising 
sheep and wool; also, it is one of the 
finest and healthiest countries for silk- 
worm eggs, and raising silk. 

‘« We are not expecting to ask you to 
assist us in building this factory as we 
have other work. We have plenty of 
money to build it ourselves, but if you 


want to join us, we will not ask you to | 


pay your money, but if you desire to 
work and take shares for it, all right. 


The total proceeds of my little factory 


for the last year amounted to $16,000 
above expenses. The other wards of the 
county can assist us in this enterprise if 


_ they so desire.”’ 


The same day (Feb. 8th) there was a 
meeting of the directors for business, 
when a full board was present. 

President Smoot stated that he had had 
a conversation with Henry W. Lawrence 


_ in relation to the purchase of the store, 


building and stock of goods belonging to 
Kimball & Lawrence in Provo City. 
Henry W. Lawrence said he had come 
down on business by request. He had 
not placed as large a stock of goods in 
the store at Provo as he would have de- 
sired. The store is now paying very 
well, although he did not know how 
much had been made. He said, if the 
Institution desired, he would sell the 
building and goods i init. ‘* The goods,”’ 
he said, ‘‘I will let you have at cost and 
carriage, as marked on goods. I will 
take $10,000 down, the balance in three, 
six and nine months at 12 per cent. per 


annum from date. The building cost 


$10,400. I will sell it for $10,000 and 
take $3,000 in stock, and wait one year 
for the remainder, without interest ; and 
what due bills may be out and ‘redeemed 
shall apply on freight from Salt Lake 


‘City, and a reasonable allowance on any 


overplus.”’ 

It was moved by President Young that 
the offer of Henry W. Lawrence be ac- 
cepted; that an invoice of the stock be 
taken forthwith ; that a set of books be 
opened, and that L. John Nuttall, S. S. 
Jones and A. F. Macdonald proceed to 
take the account of stock. 

At the next meeting of the board it 
was reported that an account of the stock 


of merchandise had been taken, which 
amounted to $22,880. 34. 

Richard R. Hopkins was appointed 
business manager of the mercantile 


branch of the Institution. 


At the meeting of the board in March, 
S. S. Jones was appointed to proceed to 
Sanpete forthwith and canvass that 
county and the southern settlements in 
behalf of the Institution. He was 
directed to take merchandise with him 
and purchase eggs, butter, etc. Bishop 
E. F. Sheets was appointed to accompanv 
him to solicit stockholders in the Institu- 
tion. | 

It will be seen by the foregoing review 
that the Provo Co-operative Institution 
was the first established in the Territory 
and that it was done under the direction 
of President Young himself. It will be 
further noticed that he stated at its or- 
ganization that the Salt Lake merchants 
had had the privilege for years to in- 
augurate the co-operative movement, but 
‘‘they will not do it;’’ that he would 
leave the Salt Lake merchants ‘‘ out in 
the cold’’ if they still refused to come 
into line, and that Provo should purchase 
her goods from New York and not from 
Salt Lake City. It would seem from his 
very plain and emphatic statement at its 
organization that had not the great Mor- 
mon merchants of Salt Lake quickly 
thereafter organized ‘‘Z. C. M. I.,” he 
designed to establish in Provo the parent 
wholesale house, and it can be readily 
seen how practical the design was in the 
wholesale trade with all the southern 
settlements, which comprise more than 
one-half of the Territory. 

At a meeting of the board in August, 
business manager R. R. Hopkins pre- 
sonted a financial statement from Feb. 
15th to July r5th, 1859, showing a net 
gain of $1,635,65. S. 8. Jones, in a re- 


port of the business of the ‘‘ Female 


Store, (West Store) showed a net gain of 


| 


n August, 1870, manager R. R. Hop- 
kins resigned and S. S. Jones was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Institution. — 

In January, 1871, the Institution was 
incorporated by a law passed by the Utah 
Legislature entitled, ‘‘ An act providing 
for incorporating associations for mining, 
manufacturing, commercial and other in- 


dustrial pursuits.” 


In May, “Superintendent S. S. 
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Jones was released to go on a mission to 
Europe and James Dunn was appointed 
in his stead. 

On the return of S, S. Jones he re- 
sumed his position as superintendent. 
James Dunn remained in charge of the 
_ West Branch till October, 1874, when he 

‘took the superintendency of the Provo 
Woolen Factory, and R. C. Kirkwood 
became superintendent of the West 
Branch store. In August, 1878, S. S. 
Jones retired from the superintendency 
and R. C. Kirkwood was appointed super- 
intendent of both branches, in which po- 
sition he continued until October, 1880, 
when Reed Smoot became superintendent 
of the East Branch. On his retirement 
to take the superintendency of the Provo 
Woolen Factory, N. C. Larsen was ap- 
pointed in his stead. : 


PROVO WOOLEN MILLS. 


It was a leading policy with the men 
who founded the colonies of Utah to es- 
tablish those branches of home manufac- 
tures most needed in the settlement of a 
new country; but the progress of our 
home manufactures in the early period 
was necessarily very slow. 

For nearly a quarter of a century sup- 
plies had to be hauled a thousand miles 
or further in wagons; and it was, there- 
fore, almost impossible to transmit: the 
machinery requisite for the construction 
of the factories requiring heavy metal 
appurtenances. We had to content our- 
selves with the simplest forms of ma- 
chines, and consequently the home made 
goods hardly bore comparison with the 
imported. Clothing, boots, shoes, and 
other goods made here were homely in- 
deed. The advent of the transconti- 
nental railroad made it possible to pro- 
cure engines, machinery, etc., with 
which to furnish work shops. Yet, when 
the railroad laid at our doors all manner 
of clothing and other luxuries of civili- 
zation at low prices, the very desire to 
support home manufactures was decreased 
rather than increased.. But the Provo 
Woolen Factory, which was started soon 
after the completion of the railroad, re- 
stored confidence to our home manufac- 
turing industries, Indeed, it will be 
marked in the history of this Territory 
that it was the Provo Woolen Mills that 


brought Utah manufactures from a prim- 


itive condition to a commercial status, 


placing our home made fabrics on the 
market side by side with imported goods, 
competing with them in quality and 
price, which was necessary to be done 
before home manufactures could possibly 
become a decided success. | 

Next to the Provo Woolen Mills came 
the Salt Lake Shoe Factory of Zion’s 
Co-operative Mercantile Institution, 
which, hike the Woclen Mills, employs 
numerous hands, and is conducted upon 
the modern manufacturing system. The 
Provo Factory, being the most con- 
spicuous industrial building in our Ter- 
ritory, turning out fine fabrics which . 


were fully equal if not superior to the im- . 
ported, was undoubtedly an example to: 


the capitalists of Z. C. M. I. of what 
could be done in a sister branch of man- 
ufactures, while the success of the Provo 
Woolen Factory and the Salt Lake Shoe 
Factory has induced Z. C. M. I. to han- 
dle their goods in preference to the im- 
ported, and that, too, upon a sound 
commercial basis, rather than as a mere 
patron of favored establishments of home 
industries. Thus considered, the Provo 
Woolen Mills will stand as the first mon- 
ument in the manufacturing history of 
our Territory. | 

June rst, 1869,.a2 company, known as 
the Timpanogos Manufacturing Com- 
pany was organized with a capital of 
$1,000,000, in 10,000 shares of $100 
each. The mill site was bought of the 
Hon. John Taylor, and, as soon as the 
company had matured its preliminary 
business, the ground was broken. The 
following is a note from the diary of 
Secretary L. John Nuttall : 


‘‘ Saturday, May 28, 1870. Thesouth- 
east corner stone of the Provo Co-oper- 
ative Woolen Factory was laid at half- 
past 9 o’clock a. m. by President A. O. 
Smoot. Upon the stone being laid, 
President Smoot offered prayer, after 
which Bishops E. F. Sheets, Myron Tan- 
ner and Andrew H. Scott, and Elder 
Thomas Allman made appropriate ‘re- 
marks. 

‘‘President Smoot prophesied that this 
corner stone shall remain steadfast and 
sure. 


The “‘ Provo Woolen Factory” was 


established very much after the same 


and with the.same spirit as that 


‘of Z. C. M. I. itself; the one represent- 
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ing the mercantile institutions of Zion, 
the other her manufacturing institutions. 

The erection of the buildings was 
under the management of Mayor A. O. 
Smoot, and were finished in the spring 
of 1872. From the breaking of the 
ground the work progressed with vigor, 
and skilled workmen came from all parts 
of the Territory to assist in building a 
factory which was designed for the em- 
ployment of hundreds of hands and to 


earn for the Territory millions of dollars’ 


by home industries. The buildings were 
erected at a cost of $155,000; and the 
men, as a rule, who did the work and 
furnished the material, took stock for 
their labor. Associated with President 
Smoot in the construction of these works 
was Bishop A. H. Scott, who rendered 
most efficient service. 

For the purchase of suitable machinery 
President Young advanced over $70,000 
in cash, and Mr. F. X. Loughery of 
Philadelphia was engaged to put the ma- 

a start it. 

In 1872 the Timpanogos Manufactur- 
ing Co. wasincorporated, with the follow- 
ing Officers : 


Brigham Young, president; A. O. 


Smoot, vice-president; Myron Tanner, 
Wm. Bringhurst, O. Simons, Jos. S. 
Tanner, A. H. Scott, directors; H. A. 
Dixon, secretary; L. J. Nuttall, treas- 
urer. | 
In October, 1872, the cards and mules 
started, and yarn was spun and marketed ; 
but it was not till June 1st, 1873, that 
cloth was manufactured. Secretary Nut- 
tall notes in his diary: ‘‘ Oct. 4th, the 
first wool was carded at the Provo Woolen 
Factory to-day.’’ 
Owing to some defect in the constitu- 
tion the Timpanogos Company was dis- 
solved on the 13th of October, 1873, and 
on the 15th of the same month the Provo 
Manufacturing Company was incorpor- 
ated witha capital of $500,000 in 5,000 
shares of $100 each. Officers remained 
the same as before, excepting that Myron 
Tanner was appointed superintendent in 
the place of A. O. Smoot. The reason 
of this reorganization is thus explained : 
- When the Timpanogos company was or- 
ganized, there was no Territorial statute 
authorizing the organization of co oper- 
ative institutions, but in 1870 the Legis- 
lature of Utah passed a 
poration act, under which this company 


the direction of the 


ral incor- 
| Mr. Smoot having been more or less fa- 


was reorganized, with the name of the 
Provo Manufacturing Company. 

The stock was issued and bonds given 
to the stockholders to the amount of 
$200,000, insuring them ten per cent. 
per annum. As the bonds were held by 
the stockholders, and it being of little 
benefit to the institution, it was deemed 
advisable, in the year. 1878, to recall 
them — nineteen-twentieths being con- 
sidered sufficient to accomplish the re- | 
tirement of the bonds, At the present 


writing the bonds are all returned. This 


is an evidence of the interest which the 


stockholders have taken in this chief 


branch of Utah manufacturing industries, 
when they were willing to sacrifice a 
certainty—as these bonds drew ten per 
cent. annually—and take their chances 
upen dividends that might accrue from 
the stock. It is something unprecedented _ 
in the history of any business corpora- 
tion. 

_ For some time after the cloth was put 
upon the market the Provo goods did not 
meet the encouragement deserved. They 


were excellent in quality so far as dura- 


bility was cuncerned but lacked the 
finish of the imported article. This to- 
gether with the prejudice manifested 
against home manufacturers generally, 
fora time retarded the progress of the — 
factory; but with the improved facilities 
of to-day, and its operatives. brought to 
first-class proficiency the Provo fabrics 
will now compete with the same class of 
imported goods. | 

Myron Tanner was the first Superin- 
tendent of the manufacturing depart- 
ment, with efficient foremen Under. his 


| superintendence the first cloth was made 


and put upon the market. He served to 
the general satisfaction of the company 
till the fall of 1874, at which time he 
was succeeded by Mr. James Dunn, under 
whose efficient management and under 
d of Directors 
the Provo Factory has reached a first 


class working status and achieved a 


reasonable success generally. The fac-_ 
tory was run under the able management 
of Mr. Dunn until May of the present 
year, when he resigned for the purpose of 


going into business for himself. 


By the action of the Board of Direc- 


tors Mr. Reed Smoot was appointed to 


succeed Mr. Dunn as Superintendent, 
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miliar with the inside working of the 
 -factory from the time that F. X. Lough- 
ery-was foreman. | 

In the year 1876 the Factory com- 
menced to buy wool and also to ship it 


ably successful. | 

When the company entered into this 
wool trade it involved the necessity of 
borrowing from twenty to fifty thousand 
dollars, for which loan the Deseret Na- 
tional Bank required President A. O. 
Smoot, who has been the financial back- 
bone of the institution from the begin- 
ning, to give his personal security. 
_ In 1877, the company established an 


agency in Salt Lake City, with John C. 


Cutler as agent of the commission house. 

In 1881, a retail store for the sale of 
merchandize and wovlen fabrics was 
started in Provo, under the management 
of the superintendent of ‘the Factory. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FACTORY. 


The dimensions of the main building 
are 145 x 65 feet. It is a four story rock 
building with a half mansard roof cov- 
ered with tin roofing. It has a projecting 
stairway surmounted by a tower 30 feet 
above the roof. Tie upper story is used 
for the storing and preparing of the wool 
for the cards. On the floor below there 
are eight sets of cards and one hand 
mule of 240 spindles, two reels and two 
spoolers. The next floor below is the 
spinning room containing four self-acting 
mules of 720 spindles each The ground 
floor contains nineteen broad looms and 
38 narrow looms, 2 wrappers and dressers, 
1 shawl fringer, one quilling frame and 1 
beamer, and a machine for a double-and- 
twist stocking yarn of 62 spindles. The 
finishing house is built of adobe, 70 x 30 
feet, two and a half stories high. On 
the first floor are three washers, three 
frillers, two large screw presses, two gigs, 
one cloth measure and one hard waste 
picker. 

The factory is run by water power 
with two Leffell turbine wheels, one 
thirty-six and the other forty-four inches. 
The Factory has a rotary pump which is 
In operation. | 
. Immediately south of the main build- 
ing is sttuated a two and a half story 
adobe building, 33 x 134 feet. The upper 
room is used for the receiving and as- 


sorting wool and the lower story for 


an office, salesroom, carpenter's shop and 


drying room. Attached to this building 


on the east side is a one story frame 
house, 30 x 60 feet, which is used for the 


_dye-house and wool scouring. 
east. The wool business has been reason- |. 


Connected with the factory was quite 
a large flouring mill but which was burned 
down in the spring of 1879, involving a 
loss of ten thousand dollars. 

The factory employs on an average 
from 125 to 150 operatives, who were 
mostly trained in the large manufactories 
of England and Scotland. 


The company finds a market for their 
goods in every town and village of Utah, 
besides exporting some into Montana, 
Idaho and Colorado. Among its com- 
plete variety of goods, it manufactures 
about three thousand pair of blankets 
per year which will compete with the 
same class of goods manufactured either 
east or west. The amount of goods man- 
ufactured per annum is about $150,000. 
J. C. Cuttler as agent sold from $100,000 
to $120,000 per annum. -The wool pur- 
chases amount to about a million pounds, 
out of which the factory manufactures 
between three and four hundred thou- 
sand pounds. The company has done a 


' great deal of wholesale trade. The great 


wholesale house of Z. C. M. I. of Salt 
Lake City, is now its sole agent under a 


contract made for three years. 


The present board of directors and 
officers (July, 1884) are: | 

A. O. Smoot, president; Myron Tan- 
ner, .vice-president; John Taylor, Jos. 
S. Tanner, Wm. Paxman, C. S. Burton, 
Isaac Bullock; secretary ard treasurer, 
John R. Twelves ; superintendent, Reed 
Smoot. | 

Mr. Reed Smoot, the present superin- 
tendent, was the superintendent of the 
Provo Co-operative Institution for the 
last three and one-half years previous to 
his appointment over the Factory. Mr. 
J. R. Twelves, the secretary and treas- 
urer has been connected with the Factory 
for the last nine years. 


The factory has been a lever to duild 
up Provo and give tone to the business 
of the county. It has employed a num- 
ber of hands constantly, thus furnishing 
labor to the local inhabitants and bring- 
ing revenue to the county; it has at- 
tracted the attention of the whule Ter- 
ritory to Provo as a business city and the 
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very centre of the manufacturing indus- 
tries of Utah. 

It is due to the operatives of the Provo 
Factory to give them a notice in this 
history. | 
- The first piece of cloth manufactured 
in this factory was made by John Hard- 
ing. He was trained in the large factor- 
ies of Wiltshire and Gloucestershire, 
England. He was apprenticed in his 
native town, Trowbridge, in which town 
there are no less than forty large woolen 
mills. | | 

Mr. Loughery, already mentioned, was 
the practical manufacturer at the start, 
but having accomplished what was de- 
signed in his engagement, he left, and 
John Harding took the place of fore- 
man. Eight years ago Harding left to 
take charge of Brigham Young’s woolen 
mills, and he was succeeded by William 
Hudson, but Harding returned July, 
1884, and again took charge as the fore- 
man of the manufacturing departments, 

The operatives are mostly girls, edu- 


cated in this factory, but some of them 


are from the English factories. 
Edward Harding, brother of the fore- 


‘man, is in charge of the narrow looms, 


and Henry Buckley of the wide looms; 
they were both educated in the factories 
of England. The spinning department 
is under the charge of William Buckley, 
an old spinner of England, while Alfred 
Harding and Thomas Foot run the other 
spindles. Charles Duke is ‘‘ boss’’ of 
the carding room ; H. B. Smart, educated 
in the old country, is ‘‘ boss” of the dye 
house; George Thatcher, of the old 
country, is one of the ‘‘ bosses’’ of the 
finishing department, and Abraham 
Greenhalgh is the other. tee 


PROVO CO-OP, CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 


This very respectable establishment 
was started by the Provo Co-operative 
Institution. It has been running now 
for ten years, during which time Albert 
Singleton has been the manager. 

The establishment does most of the 
tailoring businessof Utah County. The 


_ business has been steadily growing; the 


establishment employs a number of hands 
and turns out as good work as uny done 
in the Territory. 

This branch of the co-operative and 
manufacturing business was started in a 
building in the lower part of the town ; 


/ 


but under the efficient management of 


Mr. Singleton the business flourished and 
it was moved to a more commodious 
store in the heart of Main Street, be- 


_longing to the Provo Exchange. 


The establishment manufactures a great 


variety of flannel overshirts and un- 


derclothing, which is in great demand in 
mining camps. On a lesser scale it is a 


companion establishment of the Provo 
Woolen Mills, as it ‘‘makes up’”’ the 


factory cloth. 


PROVO LUMBER, MANUFACTURING 
AND BUILDING COMPANY. 


To Southern Utah this company has 
been quite a public need, and its busi- 
ness relations are very extensive, both in 
Utah County and adjacent counties. 

This company is the outgrowth of 


"quite asmall business, began in January, 


1878, by Smoot, John & Co. The pres- 


ent organization was effected, with acap- 
ital of $40,000, on the 19th of April, 
-187y. Ninety per cent. of the capital is 


at present date paid in. 

The first directors were President A. 
O. Smoot, David John, James Dunn, 
John E. Booth, and John Lawrence, with 
William Paxman superintendent, Wilson 


- H. Dusenberry secretary, and A. O. 
Smoot, Jun., treasuter. 


On the retire- 
ment of William Paxman, in March, 
1883, he having been called to the pres- 
idency of the Juab Stake, Harvey H. — 


| Cluff was appointed superintendent in 


his stead. 

The company’s buildings are opposite 
the railway depots of the Utah Central 
and Denver &. Rio Grande. They are 
about 50x 100 feet. The yards are ex- 
tensive for the storing of lumber, and the 
establishment is well supplied with the 
latest improved machinery. , 

Besides their extensive lumber trade. 
throughout the southern country, the 
company are the contractors on all the 
great buildings of present date, which 
are giving to Provo City quite an im- 
posing architectural appearance. There 
are the Territorial Insane Asylum, the 
First National Bank, Stake Tabernacle, 
Provo Theatre, and the new District 
Schoolhouse, which, when completed, 
will be the finest in the Territory. The 
officers at present are: 

_A. O. Smoot, president ; David John, 
vice-president, James ~Dunn, William 
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Harvey H. Cluff, superintendent and 
treasurer; Thomas McAdam, secretary. 


The earnings of the company are 20 


per cent. per annum. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PROVO. 
The southern country needed a bank, 


and though the banking business of the 
country merchants who trade with Salt 


Lake City, is chiefly done with the banks . 
of that city, it is pretty certain that in 


time Provo will possess quite a control 
in the financial affairs of Southern Utah. 
The question of the organization of a 
bank at Provo had been talked of for 
years, and preliminary meetings were 
held as far back as 1873; but it was post- 
poned until 1881. The late Captain 
Hooper, eminently the Utah financier, 
and A. O. Smoot were the chief pro- 
moters of this bank. | 

The First National Bank of Provo was 
organized on January 28th, 1882. Most 
of the directors of the Deseret National 
Bank, and other capitalists of Salt 
Lake City, became shareholders; but 
the majority of the stock is held in 
Utah County. The first board were as 
follows: A. O. Smoot, president; Wil- 
liam H. Hooper, vice-president ; John 
Taylor, L. S. Hills, Thomas R. Cutler, 
James Dunn, George M. Brown, direc- 
tors; cashier, Wilson H. Dusenberry. 
Capital stock, $50,000. 

The charter of the First National 
Bank of Provo was issued on the 2nd of 
March, 1882, and business began on the 
3rd of April, 1882. te 

For the first year and a half the bank 
was held in the recorder’s office, at the 


County Court House, but a building site 


was purchased on the corner of two of 


the principal streets of the city, the. 


Co-op Store, Meeting House, and Court 


House being on the other corners. Presi- | 
dent Smoot joined with the bank in the | 


erection of a fine building, one-half of 


which is used for mercantile purposes, — 
_ and with suites of offices in the second - 
Story. 


It is built of brick, highly orna- 
mented with white sandstone, and cost 
$20,000. 


The business cf the hank. has increased 3 


seven and one-half per cent. bas been 


carried to the surplus fund, and ten per | 
cent. has been paid in dividends during | 
_-building is-being constructed is for gath- 


the first two years, 


Paxman, ‘George M. Brown, directors ; 


| for 3,000 persons. 


The correspondents of the bank are— 
Kountze Bros., New York ;. Anglo-Cali- . 
fornian Bank, San Francisco; Deseret 
National Bank, Salt Lake City. 


UTAH STAKE TABERNACLE. 


At a quarterly conference of Utah 
Stake held in Provo'City, September rst 
and 2d, 1882, H. H. Cluff, J. P.-R. 
Johnson and J. C. Snyder were ap- 
pointed a building committee. Some 
material was collected upon the ground 
during the fall, such as rock, brick and 
lumber During the summer of 1883, 
the walls were run up to the square and 
covered for protection during winter 
storms. At the time of writing the roof 
is being put on the building by the Provo 
Lumber, Manufacturing and Building 
Co., under contract. 

The whole building covers an area of 
160 feet, extending east and west by 88 


feet in width, with four octagon corners. 


The brick walls of these octagon corners 
will extend one story above the roof and 
each support a tower which will be 88 
feet high from the ground. The center 
tower will be supported by the roof or 
three main trusses, and will be 140 feet 
high from the ground. The main en- 
trance is at the east end, but there are 
spacious entrances through a vestibule 
at each side of the building and two door 
ways in the west end, thus providing for 
good ingress and egress. Another com- 
mendable feature is connected with this 
structure, and one too that the architect, 
W. H. Folsom, may be proud of, and 
that is, the entrances to and from the 
galleries, which is by a circular flight of 
Stairs at each octagon corner and entirel} 
independent from the body of the build- 
ing. 
The auditorium is 126 x 64 feet, with 
raised seats extending from the front 
stand to the east end of the building. 
There will be three stands ranging one 
above the other and in the rear of these 
stands will be the organ and ages 
capacity for a large choir. There 
be one gallery extending on both sides 
and one end, making a seating capacity 
The entire cost of 
the building, when finished, including 
organ and heating furnace, will be about 
$100,000. | 
The use and purpose for which this 
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erings of the Latter-day Saints of Utah 
Stake in quarterly conference capacity, as 
well as for other assemblies of a similar 
character, and when completed will be 


the finest and most convenient structure 


of the kind in the Territory. 


EDUCATION, 


The primitive schools of the earliest 
period, commencing with the one in the 
Old Fort taught by Miss Turner, have 


been already noticed. The ‘‘ Seminary,’’ 


which was finished about ’55, was the 
only school of historical note of the first 
decade. In’56 Mr. Geo. W. Bean taught 
in the Seminary, and afterwards C. D. 
Evans, now Bishop of Salem. In ’57-8, 
Moses Mecham taught there. In ’60 the 
Seminary was refitted under the direction 
of George A. Sinith and called the Provo 
Academy. | 

C. H. Wandell taught the first graded 
school in Provo, beginning October, ’61, 
and continuing to August, ’62, when he 
left Provo. His school was very good 
for those times. He had about roo 
pupils, some of whom came from other 
places. He also taught two night school 
sessions per week, 

About July, '60, Mr. Clark gave in 
the Seminary a series of lessons in’ pen- 
manship, which lasted six months or 
more. The names of Elder. David John, 


Mr. Benson—a popular Gentile teacher 


—-and Mr. Frank Jones figure in the ed- 
ucational record. 


It is worthy of note in the educational . 


history that Bishop Miller was a pro- 
moter of schools. 
Provo in 1860 to take ecclesiastical 
charge of the city and county, there was 
no school house in Provo excepitng the 
The Bishop immediately 
offered a reward to each district to put 
up a school house. Provo was then 


divided into five wards, the present First — 


ward being then two wards. From this 


educational impulse five school houses 


sprung up in the years ’60-61, one in 


each school district. The First, Second | 
and Third wards finished theirs in 1860; | 


the Fourth and Fifth wards were finished 
the following year. ‘ 
In November, 1862, Warren N. Dusen- 


berry, the present Judge of Utah County, | 
came to Prove from California with his 


brother; Wilson H. Dusenberry, the 
present Mayor of the city; and their 


When he came to. 


‘coming dates a new era in the educa- 


tional history of Utah County. The 
school trustees of the First ward were 
Robert T. Thomas, T. J. Patten and | 
Jas. E. Daniels, and though at that time 
an outsider, they engaged Warren N. 
Dusenberry to teach school for them. He 
found in the school one arithmetic and 
one reader to three pupils, and other 
things in proportion. He went immedi- 
ately to Salt Lake City and bought about 
$50 worth of books and distributed them 
among the pupils. 

At this time a course of lectures were 
being given upon various subjects under 
the auspices of the local authorities, and 
Warren N. Dusenberry was asked to lec- 
ture, which he did. His subject was 
education. He advocated less harshness 
in the school, and held the view that 
education should be made congenial to 
the pupil, and particularly maintained 
that the school room should be the 
examplar of good manners and a proper 
social conduct. His own school was con- 
ducted upon this theory, and in the edu- 
cational work his brother was associated 
with him. 

At this time David John was teaching | 
in the Fourth ward school. | : 

Judge Dusenberry taught in the First 
ward one winter, and next fall arranged 
with Cluff Bros. to teach in their new hall, 
which was afterwards converted into a 
theatre. Here he taught a graded school. 


| He fitted the house up and with his own 
hands made the desks, the very same 


that were afterwards used in the Brigham 
Young Academy. He paid §s50 per 
month for Cluff's Hall. There was no 
school in summer except primary, taught 
by ladies. 

A great change took place in society, 
effected by the Dusenberry school and 
the theatre, improving the status and 
conduct of the whole. Previously 
society in Provo had been very rough. 
The popular saying of the early times, . 
Provo or hell!” well illustrated the 
condition of society in the city, which 
is now specially known as the University 
city of Utah. 

In the spring of ’65 Judge Dusenberry 
quit school and went into merchandise, 
but his brother Wilson continued in his 
vocation the greater part of the time till 
1875. In 1867 he went on a mission to 
the Southern and Middle States, and on 
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his return in the fall of ’69 he and his 


brother fitted up the Kinsey building 
and taught a graded school, taking 
nothing below the Third Reader; but 
finding the room insufficient to accom- 
modate the pupils, who came from all 
parts of the county, they fitted up the 
vacant store rooms and amusement hall 
then known as the Lewis Hall. 
_ During the winter of ’69 and ’70 the 
Dusenberry school was visited at the 
Kinsey building by Robert L. Campbell, 
then Territorial Superintendent, and 
other prominent friends of education, 
through whose influence the Dusenberry 
school was made a branch of the Deseret 
University. George A. Smith was one 
of the most earnest friends of this edu- 
cational movement in Provo, as he was 
of everything which tended to develop 
the southern settlements in general. 
The institution then became known as 
the Timpanogos Branch of the Deseret 
University, and the Lewis Hall as the 
Brigham Young Academy. The one hun- 
dred pupils of the school soon increased to 
three hundred. T. B. Lewis acted as 
assistant; after him, J. C. B — 
highly educated young man, and also 
_ Frank E. Stone of Iowa. 
We now come to the special record 


of the Brigham Young Academy under | 


Professor Karl G. Maeser, which is fur- 
nished by the secretary, James E. Tal- 
mage. | 


THE BRIGHAM YOUNG ACADEMY. 


The Brigham Young Academy dates 
its history from October 16th, 1875, on 
which day President Brigham Young 
gave a deed of trust of the building and 
premises situated at northeast corner of 


Seventh and G streets, to the following 


named trustees: Abraham O. Smoot, 
William Bringhurst, Leonard E. Harring- 
ton, Wilson H. Dusenberry, Mrs. Martha 
J. Coray, Myron Tanner and Harvey H. 
Cluff. To aid in sustaining the institu- 
tion thus founded, the donor, on June 
ist, 1877, executed a second deed con- 
veying to the trustees the premises at 
present occupied by the Provo Tithing 
Office. | | 
_ The object was the establishment of an 
Institution of learning of professed] 

Latter-day Saint tenets; and this, wit 

other highly commendable motives of 
the founder, is well shown by the follow- 


| continually extended to 


ing. It is expressly provided in the deed 
of trust that the beneficiares of the in- 
stitution shall be members in good stand- 
ing in the Latter-day Saint Church, ur 
shall be children of such members; .alsu, 

that the Old and New Testaments and 
the standard works of the Church shall 
be included among the regular books of 
the institution ; and nothing shall be in- 
culcated which is antagonistic to the 
principles of the gospel. In addition, it 
is provided that the male students who 
take a full course shall (their physical — 

ability permitting) be taught some 


branch of mechanism suitable to their 


taste and capacity. 

For some time previous to the estab- 
lishment of the B. Y. Academy, the 
buildings and grounds had been in use 
for educational purposes, an organization | 
having been effected in April, 1870, by 
the Board of Regents of the University 
of Deseret, and known as the ‘‘ Tim- 
panogos Branch of the University.’’ 

The first academic year of our present — 
institution was declared open August 27, 
1876, immediately preceding which a 
two-terms preparatory session had been 
held. 

The archives of the Academy record 
a season of phenomenally rapid growth 
from its ‘Virginity to the present ; as may 
be shown by a comparison between a 
Faculty consisting of the Principal and 
two assistants and a total registry of 
ninety-seven pupils during the first term, 
and the present academic staff of nine 
regular instructors, including the Princi- 
pal, a varying number of tutors from 
among the more advanced of the Nor- 
mal Department, and an enrollment of 
four hundred students, hailing from 
almost every county of Utah, as well as 
from California, Nevada, Idaho, Arizona 
and New Mexico. | 

Such a yearly ingress of students can- 
not fail tu affect the financial circulation 
in the city; and after a careful computa- 
tion, the statement is found proper that 
the students annually throw into circula- 
tion upwards of $45,000 in Provo. 

The plans of studies, together with the 
facilities for accommodation, have been 
meet the de- 
mands of attendance. The _ buildi 
have been continually receiving addi- 


| tions ; er library, a laboratory 
} and a cabinet 


ve been built up; and. 
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in the night of January 27th, 1884, the 
Academy buildings were totally destroyed 
by fire, and a large portion of the library 
and furniture was lost. By the prompt 
and united efforts of the Board, Faculty, 
students and friends of the Academy, 
suitable temporary quarters were imme- 
diately secured, and but one day of the 
regular session was lost. At the present 
writing new and commodious apartments 
—in fact far superior to the old ones— 
have been fitted up in the large Z. C. 
M. I. buildings of the city; and though 
so contrary to all reasonable expectation, 
ho p-rmanent hindrance to the work of 
the institution has yet appeared to result 
from the calamity. An admirable site 
has been secured in the northeastern por- 
tion of the city, and at present labcr is 
progressing toward the erection of suit- 
able and extensive academy buildings. 

The institution comprises the following 
departments: the preparatory, interme- 
diate, and academic departments which 
deal with the higher grades of the ordinary 
school courses. The collegiate defart- 
ment comprises courses in the sciences, 
languages, and mathematics, with very 
fair laboratory facilities. The normal 
department is adapted for the thorough 
training of teachers; a well equipped 
music department possesses facilities for 
vocal and instrumental training; and a 
adies’ work department provides practi- 
¢al instruction in needlework, embroid- 
ery, knitting, sewing, etc., and on do- 
_mestic duties. 

In addition td the above are certain 
special organizations, prominent among 
which are the following : the theological 
_ organization includes upon its roll ‘every 
student of the institution, and comprises 
daily class exercises in the science of 
theology, in every department, a weekly 
general meeting for all departments, a 
weekly priesthood meeting, and a Sunday 
missionary meeting. The domestic or- 
ganization includes all students living 
outside of Provo; @ad a code of do- 
mestic regulations is prescribed by the 


Faculty, to which all are subject, in and | 


out of school. The success attending 
the working of this organization has 
been so perfect that parents from all 
parts testify to feeling as safe with their 
sons and daughters under the govern- 
ment of the Academy, as under that of 
home. The pliysiological society holds 


evening meetings twice weekly, for ob- 
jects of general information and recrea- 
tion. Evening classes are organized for 
the benefit of young mechanics and 
others who are prevented from attending 
the regular exercises of the Academy 
during the day. | 

No changes have been effected in the 
Board of Trustees since the organization, 
except those wrought by the hand of 
death, which has removed three of the 
original seven. The Trustees yet living 
and therefore forming the acting Board 
are: Abraham O. Smoot, Wilson H. 
Dusenberry, Harvey H. Cluff, and Myron 
Tanner. 

The Faculty has been continually 
changed and augmented, and for the cur- 
rent ninth academic year, comprises: 


Karl G. Maeser, principal, Professor of Theory 
of Teaching and Theology, 3 

James E. Talmage, secretary, Professor of Sci- 
ences and Phonography. 

Benjamin Cluff, Jr., recorder, Professor of Math- 
ematics 

Nels L. Nelson, Academic Department. 

B. Keeler, Intermediate Department. 

illard Done, Preparatory Department, 

Ferdinand Lara, Instructor in Spanish and 
Drawing. | | 

Mrs, Jennie Tanner, lady superintendent Music 
Department. 


The influence of the Academy has been 
constantly increasing in extent and 
strength; and especially in the morals of 


the youth has it made itself felt beyond 
the boundaries of the Territory. 


If the hopes for the future may be. 
based on the experience of the past, 
Provo may look with joy to still brighter 
laurels, to be worn in honor of the noble 
institution in her midst. 

To Secretary Talmage’s recoid of the 
academy must be supplemented a brief 
sketch of Professor Karl G. Measer, who 
for a quarter of a century has been to 
Utah a chief apostle of education. __ 

In the fall of 1855, President Franklin | 
D. Richards, who was then in charge of - 
the European mission, with several of 
the American elders, visited the Swiss 
and Italian mission. 

A short time previous to his departure ° 
a professor in Dresden had written to 
Elder Daniel Tyler, in Switzerland, en- 
quiring about the new doctrines which 
they had heard of from America and 
England, but failing to receive all the 
information desired, the request of ‘the 
professor reached the ears of Apostle. 
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Richards, who forthwith appointed Elder 
Willtam Budge, then presiding in the 
- Cambridge conference, to repair to 
Dresden, become a private pupil in the 
family of the professor, if possible, and 
while learning the German language him- 
self, impart the desired information to 
the interested enquirers. 

Elder Budge’s mission was fruitful; 
and, while the Apostle Richards was on 
his visit to the continent, word came to 
him that several converts at Dresden 


were ready for baptism and to be organ- 


ized into a branch of the church. Ac- 
cordingly the Apostle, accompanied by 
Elders John L. Smith and William 
H. Kimball, started for Dresden, the 
capital of Saxony, where on Sunday, 
the 2zoth of October, 1855, a meeting 
was held at which the eight persons who 
had been baptized during the week in 
‘the river Elbe, were confirmed, instructed 
and organized by ordaining a presiding 
elder, administering the sacrament and 
blessing their children. That Dresden 
professor, who was ordained that day a 
presiding elder, was none other than 


our Professor Karl G. Maeser, of the | 


Brigham Young Academy at Provo. 

In 1856 Professor Maeser and his 
brother-in-law, Edward Schonfeld, with 
their wives and Sister Mrs. Camilla M. 
Cobb, known in select circles as a teacher 
after the method of the kindergarten, 
emigrated to England with the design to 
continue their journey to Utah as soon 
as their way opened. 

_ Arriving at Liverpool, the Professor 
and his family were conducted, by the 
instructions of Apostle Richards, to the 
house of E. W. Tullidge, where they 
tarried some days, and the writer can 
well remember the grand enthusiasm of 


being an apostle of education in Zion, a 
title of distinction which he has since 
earned by a quarter of a century’s most 
laborious service. 

_ The early struggles of Professor Maeser 
in Salt Lake City is well known, and will 
find record in its history; but he could 
not fully work out his mission as an 
apostle of college education until he be- 
came the principal of the B. Y. Acade- 
my at Provo. In the Twentieth Ward 
school, Salt Lake City, twenty years 
ago, he could only be t 
as the principal of the Brigham Young 


to become 
city of Ut 


schoolmaster 


Academy he has restored himself to the 
rank of the professor, which he occupied, 


_as the principal of a national school in. 
. Dresden. 
has been magnificent, while his. labors 
have been untiring and exhausting. 


His success in the Academy, 


Stes 
deed, Karl G. Maeser, building upon tne 
foundation laid by the worthy hands al- 
ready named, has made Provo famous as 
a university city ; and, as Provo is likely. 
re-eminently the university 
, Professor Maeser’s work. 
and name will be perpetuated in the his- 
tory of our Rocky Mountain State. 


MUSIC, 


The musical history of Provo com- 
mences in 1854. A choir was organized 
that year under the drection of William 
Carter, with James E. Daniels as his 
assistant. The status of the choir at its: 
organization was quite primitive, and in 
its church services it sang only plain 
choral music. In 1855, James E. Dan-— 
iels took full charge. Mr. Daniels un- 


derstood the science of music, and was a 


practical choral leader. | 
In 1856, the first Provo brass band 
was organized, and Professor Ballo of Salt 


Lake City, a very fine Italian musician, 
was engaged and came to Provo as its 


instructor. The band consisted of about. 
thirteen members, namely: First cor- 


_nets, John Watkins and James E. Dan- 


iels; second cornet, Rufus Lewis; clar- 
lonet, Henry Sanders; trumpet, John 
Ballard; tenor saxhorn, George Wat- 
kins; tenor trombone, W. W. Allen; 
ophicleides, Thos. B. Clark and Thos. 
Burnet; cymbals, Charles Simpkins ; 
snare drum, William D. Roberts; bass 
drum, Joseph Nuttall ; leading clarionet, 


Professor Ballo. 
Karl G. Maeser at the prospect of his 

-bandmasters in the United States, the 
' Provo brass band became quite fair, even: 
in the execution of classical music; so 
much so that the Professor took his Provo: 


Under the training of one of the finest 


band to Salt Lake City to play at the 


first State Fair to show to his Salt Lake 


band what his Provo band could do. 

As soon as conductor Daniels took 
charge of the choir he commenced to, 
teach classes in vocal music, and raised | 


‘the standard of music in the choir. 


‘Anthems were now introduced, and 
shortly thereafter the choir began to give: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
concerts. 
‘igs 
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When the meeting house was com- 
pleted in ’66, the choir began to use an 
organ. It had previously used string 
instruments and clarionet, Professor Ballo 
taking part in the musical service as long 
as he stayed. 

At intervals conductor Daniels has 
taught vocal classes ; and he has brought 
his choir to a first-class provincial rank. 
The following programme of the last 
concert given, May 31, ’84, will show 
the status of the Provo choir at the 


present time : 


PART FIRST. 


* Oh, Father, whose Almighty Power'’ — from 
BPE udas —Maccabeus— Handel—full Chorus. 
ighty Jehovah "—Solé and Chorus—Bellina— 
Mr. John Buckley and Choir, 


am Content '’—Song— Mrs. Mable McAllister. 


“The Lover and the Bird'’ — Song— Mrs. E. 
Gillespie. 

Recitation— Miss Annie Jones. | 

‘*Oh, Restless Sea’’—Trio— Miss Lizzie Twelves, 
Messrs, John Buckley and John R. Twelves. 

“Simon, the Cellarer'’—Song— Mr. Jonathan 
Buckley. 
‘‘The Heavens are Telling’ ‘from the, 
Haydn—full Chorus. 


¥ PART SECOND. 


** Lift up your Heads’’—from the ‘‘ Messiah "—_ 


Handel—full Chorus. 


* Gloria '’—from Mozart's 12th Mass—full Chorus. 


“The Storm Fiend ''—Song—Mr. John Buckley. 
the Pale Moon’’—Duet—Mrs. Susa Young 
Gates and Mabel McAllister. | 
Recitation—'' Marc Antony's Oration'’—Mr. John 

C. Graham. 


the Wild Flower of the Lea’ "—Song and 


orus— Miss Lizzie Twelves and Choir. 
**From Oberon in Fairy Land '’"—Glee—Choir. 
Song— Mr. zone R. Twelves. 


‘The Hallelujah Chorus '’ —from the ‘‘ Messiah 


Hancel. 


A choir, either provincial or metropoli- 


‘tan, that can render these oratorial 


choruses from Handel and Haydn is de- 
serving of historical mention. ‘‘ The 
Heavens are Telling’’ is the most diffi- 
cult of all the choruses of the great mas- 
ters, especially when the execution is at- 
tempted by amateur choral bodies. It is 
a work for professionals, and is descrip- 
tive of all the starry hosts telling their 
grand themes of creation, as worlds come 
out of chaos into harmonic form. Chaos 
is heard over and anon throughout the 
chorus ; at times it becomes so clamorous 
that creation seems about to return 
whence it came to darkness and confu- 


sion; but Haydn’s genius in a. supreme 
effort of development forces the ‘‘Tell-. 


ing’’ of The Heavens’’ into harmonic 


‘cu mination. In this play between chaos 


\ 


-and perfect harmony is the triumph of 
the chorus of ‘‘ The Heavens are Telling.” 


It is Haydn’s masterpiece. Let a choral 
body attempt its execution and lose its 
harmonic unity in its supreme or test — 


_ passages, and ‘‘chaos is come again.”’ 


The writer was present at the last con- 
cert given by the Provo choir and with 
some critical appreciation noted that 
‘‘ The "Heavens are Telling’’ was very 
creditably rendered, as was also the grand 


The Hallelujah Chorus.’’ 


Of the instrumental branch, it is to be 
noted that there has been a number of 
brass band organizations since the Provo 
Ballo band. The _— gives the fol- 
lowing: 


PROVO CITY SILVER BAND. 


Samuel J cppsen, leader, Eb. clarionet; Stephen 
Bee, assistant leader, Eb. cornet; F. W. Hathen- 


bruck, secretary, solo Eb. alto; Harry Boshard, 


treasurer, Bb. baritone; Andrew Kenutzen, Bb. 
clarionet; Herman Kenutzen, 2nd Eb. alto; ‘Wm. 
Lewis, Eb. bass; John Lewis, Ist Bb. tenor; E. 
B, Rawlings, bass drum; John H. Worsley, tenor ; 

Brigham Smoot, 2nd Bb. cornet ; Brigham Johnson, 
2nd Bb. cornet, 


This band has the reputation of being 
a very creditable organization. 


JOURNALISM. 


In the winter of 1872-3 John C. Gra- 
ham had been conferring with several of 
the leading men of Provo, looking to 
the establishment of a printing office and 
the publication of a newspaper in Provo. 
The matter was submitted to President 
Brigham Young, who expressed his ap- 
proval of it, though he withheld his 
consent to Mr. Graham personally en- 
gaging in the enterprise inasmuch as 

at the time that gentlemen was associated 


_with the management of the Salt Lake 


Theatre and engaged as a prominent 
member of the dramatic company. The 
consummation of the project, so far as 
Mr. Graham was concerned, was neces- 
sarily delayed. About. this time Mr. 
Graham’s health had become impaired, 


which was the principal reason why he 


sought release from his arduous profes- 
sional duties and removal into the 
country. A mission was however as- 
signed him at the following April con- 
ference, to England, where it was 
anticipated he would be able to recu- 
perate. On receiving this appointment 
_he advised the gentleman, Mr. R. 
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Sleater, who had arranged to accompany > 


him to Provo, to obtain the co-op- 
eration of others, and after making the 
necessary arrangements with the leading 
citizens and business men, carry out the 
project then only in contemplation. The 
advice was followed, and R. G. Sleater, 
Robert T. McEwan, Oscar F. Lyons, 
and Jos. T. McEwan formed themselves 
into a company, purchased the necessary 


material, and on the first day of August, 


1873, issued the first newspaper ever 
published in Utah County and in the 
Territory south of Salt Lake City. The 
name of the paper was The Provo Daily 
Zimes. It was found, after a year’s ex- 


| 


perience, however, that a daily newspaper _ 


was too expensive an undertaking just 
then, and a change was made to a tri- 
weekly publication under the name of 
The Utah County Times. - This paper 
continued to be published until 1876, 
when the patronage was found to be in- 
sufficient even for a tri-weekly, and so 
the Zimes was discontinued, and a small 
sheet entitled Zhe Advertizer was issued 
twice a week in its stead, the expense of 
its publication being met solely by the 
patronage it received from advertising 
sources. This little sheet existed only 
two or three months and was _ suc- 
ceeded on the 4th of July, 1876, by a 
semi-weekly 24x36 newspaper called the 
Utah County Enquirer. 
ing this paper about a year the managers, 
who had become reduced to two in num- 
ber, dissolved partnership, and R. G. 
Sleater undertook alone the management 
of the paper. In two months afterward, 
Mr. Sleater found himself unable to keep 


the ‘‘wolf from the door,’’ and after 


negotiations with Mr. Graham, who had 
_ returned from England and was carrying 
. on a successful publishing and general 
job printing business in Salt Lake City, 
the latter gentleman assumed the control 
of the concern. On the sth of Septem- 
ber, 1877, the Zerritorial Enquirer made 
its appearance with Mr. Graham as editor 
and proprietor. 

The Znguirer is one of the most 
widely circulated and popular newspapers 
in tue Territory. Its influence in the 
southern country is quite extensive, and 
it is due to the Eaguirer to say that it 
has given impulse and direction to many 
of the business enterprises of Southern 
Utah. The Zaguirer has become quite 

6 


After publish- 


a necessary institution, for a good, live 
journal to modern society is a public ser- 
vant of the highest class and its influence 
is scarcely second to that of education 
itself. Mr. Graham, moreover, is well 


fitted for the vocation of a journalist, and 


he has been for more .than a quarter of a 
century, for he was at first trained in the 


business and editorial departments of 


the Afillennial Star office, so that he 
has what journalists too often lack, 
namely—the experience of business man- 
agement. He is, in fact, not only 
editor of the Angutrer, but its actual 
business manager. When he took con- 
trol, there were only _290 subscribers 
transferrred to him; now the subscription 
list shows close on to 2,000. | 
While the Engutrer has continued 
a semi-weekly, the business, however, has 
grown until it occupies and owns a fine 
brick building with enlarged facilities 
for general publishing outside of news- 
paper business. It is intended soon to 
establish a daily, with a semi-weekly, and 
to organize and incorporate as a joint 
stock publishing company, President 
Smoot and most of the leading men of. 


the county engaging in the enterprise. 


THEATRICAL. 


The first theatre in Provo was a log 
house located somewhere near the site of 
S. Holdaway’s present residence. The 
first performance given here was in the 
winter of 1853-4. The company then 
consisted of W. E. Nuttall, J. H. Ballard, 
John: McEwan, L. J. Nuttall, W. W: 
Allen, H. White, Mrs. J. H. Ballard, 
Mrs. John McEwan, and Mrs, E. Smith. 
The next ‘‘theatre’’ was in the Red- 
field house (now Bullock’s Hotel). Here 
the company plaved ‘‘The Mormon 
Converts,’’ with W.. Cluff (now of 
Summit County) in the leading char- 
acter. A building known as ‘ Bell’s 
Folly ’’ was afterwards fitted up and api 
propriated to theatrical uses. open- 
ing piece here was ‘‘Sweethearts and 
Wives;”’ the manager P. M. Westwood, 
and the company as follows: P. M. 
Westwood, W. E. Nuttall, W. W Cluff, 
J. H. Ballard, John McEwan, W. W.: 
Allen, H. bbws Nuttall, C. Simp- 
kins; Mrs. John McEwan, Mrs. Ballard, 
Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Hardy, W. B. Pace, 
J. E. Daniels, and Misses E. Clarkson, 
Kitty Ann Cownover and Jeanette Cown- 
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over. In 1860, Cluff’s Hall was erected, 
and theatrical performances were occa- 
sionally given there. In 1866, or there- 
abouts, the Lewis Hall was built, and for 
a number of years it was the only 
‘¢theatre’’ for Provo, and continued so 
until the property was purchased by 
President B. Young and converted into 
what was afterwards known as the Brig- 
ham Young Academy. Theatricals were 
suspended for a year or two, the amateur 
organization having opportunities only 
once in a while to use the building. In 
1879 two dramatic companies were or- 
ganized—one called the Provo Dramatic 
Union and a local organization of the 
Fourth Ward; the other styled the Home 
Dramatic Company and composed of 
amateur ‘‘Thespians’’ from the several 
wards. Their performances were given 
in Cluff’s Hall, which was altered and 
otherwise improved for the purpose. 
These two companies existed separately 
only a short time, the Provo Dramatic 
Union being subsequently merged into 
the Home Dramatic Company, with John 
C. Graham as the manager. Provo can 
now boast of one of the best dramatic 


companies in the Territory. Since the 


organization of the Home Dramatic, in 
Provo, there have been several other 
companies organized in the Territory 
that have adopted the same euphoni- 


ous title. 


In May, 18%3, the Provo Theatre 
Company was incorporated—an organi- 
zation having for its object the building 
of a suitable temple for the drama. 
This structure is built, though not yet 


~ completed ; it is expected to be ready 


for playing next winter. The following 
are the officers of the company: Harvey 
H. Cluff, president; J. P. R. Johnson, 
vice-president; John C. Graham, George 


_M. Brown, Peter Stubbs, Jacob F. Gates, 


and Samuel Liddiard, directors; Wilson 
H. Dusenberry, secretary and treasurer. 
About a year ago the excavation for the 
mew theatre was made, and the founda- 
tion and basement story put in. During 
the summer the walls were laid, but in 
consequence of early and almost inces- 
sant storms last winter, the roof was not. 
completed till the spring of 1884. 

' The building is rro feet long by so 
feet wide as far as the stage part of the 
building, the stage being 60 feet wide by 
46 feet in depth. The building is con- 


structed entirely of burnt brick, the 
walls being 35 feet high. When com- 
pleted there will be a parquette, and two 
galleries, with a seating capacity of eight 
hundred. | 
This theatre when finished will be the 
finest structure of the kind outside of Salt 
Lake City, and will compare favorably 
with the Walker Opera House in that 
city. | 
LITERATURE. 


To Utah County must be given the 
provincial laurels of published author- — 
ship. And in speaking of authorship as 
signifying writings published in book 
form, we give a professional meaning of 
the class of authors themselves. Thou- 
sands of persons can write very excellent 
prose or poetry who are scarcely related | 
to the class of authors or poets, but the 


person who publishes an excellent book, 
sends out to the great public the author’s 


certificate of class. It is these book- 
makers indeed who have created litera- 
ture. Salt Lake City set the example, 
with Eliza R. Snow leading the profes- 
sional sisterhood; after her came the 
gifted Sarah Elizabeth Carmichael, who 
was worthy to rank with the best poets 
in the English language; Hannah T. 
King, Emeline B. Wells and Mrs.. 
Augusta Joyce Crocheron, authors and 
publishers all of them. Utah County 
followed Salt Lake City; and Provo, in 
the person of Mrs. Mary J. Tanner, 
wife of Bishop Myron ‘Tanner, had the 
honor of leading the provinces in pub- 


lished authorship, and quickly after 


Provo, Spanish Fork sustained the honor 
in the person of Mrs. Hannah Cornaby. 
Here are several specimens from the 
little volume of the Provo poetess : 


THE FRIENDS OF YORE, 


Strangers are filling the hall to-night, 

To dance by the ball room's misty light. 

With cheerful faces now they meet, 

To chase the hours with flying feet. 

The young may come, and the old may go, 
And we vainly look for those we know ; 

We sadly think as we scan them o’er 3 
Of the friends we loved in the days of yore. 


Faces young, and faces fair, 

Whose brows have known no lines of 

Whose hearts are gay with glad delight 

As they step to the music’s sound to-night. 
But a sadness steals around 


in the days of yore. 
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Within my heart is a sad refrain, 
For those I shall meet no meee cai 
‘or some have gone at duty’s call, 
And some are covered with shroud and pall. 
We meet with forms as fair to view, 
And love as fond 'mid faces new, 
But our hearts are oftimes sad and sore : 
For the friends we loved in the days of yore. 


I GAVE THEE ALL. 


I gave thee all, it was not much— 
Only the love of one true heart; | 

A pulse that quickened at thy touch, 
A life to form of thine a part. | 


I gave a heart that knew no guile, 
A loyal heart to thee, and true, 
A lip to meet thee with a smile, 
When e’er thy daily care was through. 


I had no wealth of treasured lore, 
_ I had no hopes of fame or power ; 
A maiden’s heart was all the store 

I brought thee for a bridal dower, 


WHEN LIFE IS YOUNG. 


When life is young and love is tender, 
Passing joys are ever sweet ; | 

Hearts that crave no worldly splendor 
Surely sweet content shall meet. 


Those whose hearts are ever happy, 
Knowing not of life’s deep care, 

Know no name more deep than fervent, 
For the earnest hour of prayer. 


But in life there cometh sorrow, 
Cometh darkness and despair; 
And the heart, o’er charged with burdens, 
_Often bows in anguished prayer. 


Life is young, and love is tender, 
May its brightness ever shine; 
May no sadness mar its splendor, — 
May no anguished prayer be thine. 


SOMEBODY'S DARLING. 


All tattered and w he stood at the door, 

With eyes weak and bleary, and face spattered o'er 
With dirt from the street, and I heard some one say, 
There's somebody's darling just coming this way. 


The words sent a thrill of response to my breast. 
And gave a strange chill, though but spoken in jest; 
For the poor wretched form, in its tatters arrayed, 
In a fond mother's arms, on her bosom has laid. 


And somebody's darling he surely has been,— 
Though cradled in poverty, nurtured in sin, 
The soul from its Maker comes gentle and pure, 
And crime only follows the wrongs we endure. 


Then speak not un of those that may fall— 
Misfortunes come bli , and sorrow to all: 
The child that to-day meets with tenderest care 
May soon have its griefs and its burdens to bear. 


And hearts that are cheery and pe < Aaa 
way. 


But let us remember, when Summer is past, a 
The snows ot December come chill on the blast, 


To-morrow may weary on life's 


Oh, ye that are cradled in comfort and pride, 
Forget not the waifs on humanity's tide ; 

There is many a wreck on the ocean or time 
Washed by poverty’s waves on the breakers of crime 


MOUNT NEBO. 


On old Mount Nebo’s hoary head ee 
_ The clouds unfold their hedowy screen ; 
And at his base, in verdure spreads, 
A waving field of living green. 


The rounds of seasons come and go, 
And centuries spread their pinions 
And through his mail of ice and snow 

The piercing rays of summer glide. 


The Indian roams the tented plains, | 
The fox and jaguar prow! at will, 

And night and desolation reigns 
Upon the “ everlasting’’ hill, 


Along his deep and dark ravines 
_ The echoing thunder only peals, 
Or, bound in superstitious chains, 
‘The lowly savage softly steals. 


And who shall mark the gathering tide 
Of centuries as they away ? 

And scatter footprints, wide, 

_ Where man’s ambition holds its sway ? 


_ Who shall the backward pages turn, 

To tell when youth and hope were thine > 
_ Thy history holds no storied urn | 

To mark the passing steps of time. 


All cold and dark we see thee now ! 
Impervious still to time or change, 

Silent and grim thy furrowed brow, 
As if to thee ‘twere passing strange. 


To mark the thrill of sentient life, 
That whirls and eddies at thy feet ; 
_ The throbbing hearts, the worldly strife 
That ne'er invade thy calm retreat. 


Thy pulseless heart n° sorrow feels, 

Thy mind no useless thought bestows ; 
No line across thy bosom steals, 

To mark the tide of human woes, 


Across thy feet may feebly wave 
The puny might of man to-day, 
The birth, the cradle and the grave, 


And generations pass away. 
They bear along their changing tide. 
Full many a tale that’s passing strange, 
Full many a harvest scattered wide, 
Yet bring to thee no thought of change.. 


And would man’s sacrilegious hand 
Fain search thy hidden mysteries o'er, 
Or wave on high some : 
To bring to view thy treasured lore. 


What is to thee the strength of man, _ 

are measured by a span, | 

| His step is but a pigmy stride, | 
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*Tis true, he lives, he moves and breathes, 
He grows, and flourishes, and dies ; 
And scarce a passing mem'ry leaves, 
As powerless at thy feet he lies. 


His pride rears many a costly tower, 
That stands when he has passed away ; 
Yet not a mark of human power 
But yields to darkness and decay. 


Yet thou hast stood, and there will stand, 
In all thy towering strength iatiaae, 

A monument surpassing grand 
Throughout the passing flight of time. 


Roll back the years, the centuries roll. 

Since thou hast stood, in might and a: : 
And mark, as ona living scroll, 

The passing phantom of an hour. 


Say who, a thousand years ago, 
Climbed thy rough sides, or sought thy aati: : 
* What tales of love were whispered low, 
By ardent swains to willing maids, 


What subtle power, or honest worth, 
Showed man’s ambition or his skill ? 

Or arts, that made the powers of earth 
Subservient to his mighty will ? 


Did generations pass away ? 
A mighty horde, a transient race. 
And whese they held their haughty sway 
Leave not an impress, or a trace? 


Or have thy lonely solitudes 
Ne’er echoed to the foot of man? — 
JDid silence in thy shadows brood 
_ Through all the years that mark thy. span? 


How strange to thee must seem the glow | 
Of camp-fires in thy silent — 

The constant passing to and 
That fill the busy haunts of men, 


And will thy vales continue still 
To echo to the laborer's song? 
Each tiny stream or sparkling rill 
Resound thy fruitful fields among ? 
Or shall the marks of man's decay 
Fill once again the silent gloom ? 
And every footprint pass away, 
As he is hastened to the tomb? 


e 


HISTORICAL. 


The following is an historical epitome 
of the municipal government, from the 
organization in April, A. D. 1851 (under 
a charter granted by the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Deseret, 
February 6th, 1851), to the first. gee! 
in February, ‘A 1884: 


1851-2. 
Mayor— Ellis Eames; 


William Pace, Harlow Redfield, David 


Canfield, Samuel Clark ; Councilors— 
Gilbert Haws, James R. Ivie, William 
M.. Wall, Chauncey A. 


Smith, Jonathan O. Duke, David Cluf, | 
Ross R. Rogers, Thomas G. Wilson. 


185 3-4. 

Mayor—Evan M. Green; Aldermen— 
Jonathan O. Duke, Harlow Redfield, 
James R_ Ivie, Elijah Billingsly ; Coun- 
cilors—Robert T. Thomas, Miles Weaver, 


David Canfield, Edson Barney, Samuel 
Clark, Alanson Norton, James Bird, Jehu 


Blackbird, William F. Carter. 


185 5-6. 


Mayor—Benjamin K. Bullock; Alder- 
men—Aaron M York, Lewis Zabriskie, 
William P. Goddard, William A. Follet, 
Philander Colton ;! Councilors—Anson 
P. Winsor, Elisha Jones, David E. Bun- 
nel, Lewis C. Zabriskie, John H. Carter, 
Alfred D. Young, Lewis O. Glazier, 
William F. Carter, James Bird. 


185 7-8. © 


Mayor—Benjamin K. Bullock ; Alder- 
men—Aaron M. York, Lewis Zabriskie, 


| William A. Follett, William O. Sperry: 


Councilors — Anson P. Winsor, Elisha 
Jones, David E. Bunnel, Lewis C. Za- 
briskie, Alfred D. Young, John H. Car- 
ter, Lewis O. Glazier, William F. Carter, 
James Bird. 


1859-60. | 
Mayor—Benjamin K. Bullock ;_ Alder- 


‘men—Isaac Higbee, David E. Bunnel, 


John Riggs, Moses Jones ; Councilors — 
William O. Sperry, John H. Carter, 
Abram G. Cownover, Harvey H. Cluff, 


Elisha Jones, James Bird, Edward W. 


Clark,’ Joseph Clark, Asa B. York, Syd- 
ney R. Carter. 


1861-2. 


Ma eer Hanks, Andrew H.. 
Scott: Aldermen—Robert T. Thomas, 
Abram G. Cownover, Alanson Norton, 
Edward W. Clark,* George W. Bean; 
Councilors — Isaac Bullock, Howard 
Coray, Benjamin M. Roberts, William 
B. Pace, L. John Nuttall, Myron Tan- 


ner, Elhot A. Newell, William A. 


John Turner. 


vice William A. Follett, 
2Appointed vice Elisha Jones, resigned 
SAppointed vice Ebenezer Hanks, resigned. 
*Appointed vice Norton, resigned, 
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1863. 


\Mayor—Isaac Bullock, Benjamin K. 
Bullock ;2 Aldermen-—Robert T. Thomas, 
Benjamin K. Bullock, William E. Nut- 
tall ;} Councilors—John H. Carter, James 
W. Loveless, Harvey H. Cluff. : 


1864-5. 
‘Mayor—William Miller; Aldermen 
—John Leetham, milliam E. Nuttall, 
L. John Nuttall,®° David Cluff, Jun. ; 


Councilors—James E. Daniels, James 
W. Loveless, Benjamin K. Bullock, 


Alexander F. Macdonald, Harvey H. 


Cluff. 
1866-7. 


Mayor—William Miller; Aldermen— 
Myron Tanner. James E. Daniels, James 
W. Loveless; Councilors—L. John Nut- 
tall, John P. R. Johnson, William B. 
Pace, Samuel S. Jones, Warren N. Du- 
senberry, George M. Brown.*® 


1868 9. 


Mayor—Abraham O. Smoot; Alder- 
men—Elijah F. Sheets, William Miller, 
Myron Tanner; Councilors—Wilford 
Woodruff, Joseph F. Smith, Alexander 
F. Macdonald, George G. Bywater, 
David Cluff, Jun. | 


1870-1. 


Mayor—Abraham O. Smoot; Aldermen 
—William Miller, Myron Tanner, Elijah 
F. Sheets; Councilors—IJsaac Bullock, 
Warren N. Dusenberry, Alexander F. 
Macdonald, John P. R. Johnson, Alex- 
ander Gillespie. 


1872-3. 


Mayor—Abraham O. Smoot; Aldermen 
—Myron Tanner, L. John Nuttall, John 
B. Milner; Councilors—Isaac Bullock, 
Warren N. Dusenberry, Alexander F. 


Macdonald, John P. R. Johnson, Wil- | 


liam B. Pace, Wilson H. Dusenberry.’ 


IBy an act of the Governag and Legislative As- 
sembly, approved Jan. 16, 1862, the Council was 
reduced to one Mayor, two Aldermen, and three 
Councilors. 

2Appointed vice Isaac Bullock, resigned. 

SAppointed vice B. K. Bullock, resigned. 

_‘By an act approved Jan. 21, 1864, the present 
City Charter was established, authorizing one Mayor 
and at least three Aldermen and five Councilors. 

SAppointed vice William E. Nuttall, resigned. 

SA ppointed vice W. N. Dusenberry, resigned, 

“Appointed vice A. F. Macdonald, resigned. 


bero Aldermen was increased to 


1874-5. 


Mayor—Abraham Smoot; Alder- 
men—L. John Nuttall, Wilson H. Du- 
senberry,’ Albert Jones, Samuel S. Jones; 
Councilors—James Dunn, William B. 
Pace, William A. Follet, John B. Milner, 
James W. Loveless, John E. Booth.’ 


1876-7. 


*Mayor—Abraham O. Smoot; Alder- 
men—Wilson H. Dusenberry, Albert 
Jones, Myron Tanner, Henry C. Rogers, 
John E. Booth ;* Councilors—William 
B. Pace, Harvey H. Cluff, Ole H. Berg, 
Warren N. Dusenberry, James W_ Love- 
less, George Taylor, Peter M. Wentz, 
William J. Lewis. . | 


1878-9. 


Mayor—Abraham QO. Smoot; Alder- 
men—Wilson H. Dusenberry, Isaac Bul- 
lock, Myron Tanner, John E. Booth; 
Councilors—Ole H. Berg, Roger Farrer, 
Jr., James W. Loveless, Albert Jones, 
Henry A. Dixon, Peter Madsen, Peter 
M. Wentz, George M. Brown, Vernee L. 
Halliday,> Wm. D. Roberts’. 


1880-1. 


Mayor—Abraham O. Smoot; Alder- 
men—Wilson H. Dusenberry, Isaac Bul- 
lock, Myron Tanner, John E. Booth; 
Councilors—J. P. R. Johnson, Thomas 
Allman, James W. Loveless, Albert Jones, 
Franklin Scott, Amos D. Holdaway, 
John Meldrum, Wm. D. Roberts, Mads 
P. Madsen’, Andrew Watson’, 


1882-3. 


H. Dusenberry; Al- 
dermen—Samuel S. Jones, Isaac Bullock, 
Myron Tanner,. John E. Booth, James 
Dunn’, Amos D. Holdaway”; Councilors 
—J.P. R. Johnson, James E. Daniels, 
James W. Loveless, Robert C. Kirkwood, 
David Holdaway, Mads P. Madsen, 


1 Appointed vice L. J. Nuttall, resigned. 


2Appointed vice John B. Milner, a gos 
“yt wo hone passed Jan. 18, 1877, the num- 
four and the num- 
ber of Councilors to eight. | 
4Elected vice Henry C. Rogers. resigned. 
5Appointed vice George M. Brown, resigned, 
6Appointed vice Henry A. Dixon, resigned. 
TAppointed vice Franklin 
Appointed vice John Meldrum, 
*Appointed vice Isaac Bullock, resigned. 
WAppointed vice John E. Booth, resigned. 
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Amos D. Holdaway, Peter M. Wentz, 
Roger Farrer, Jr.,! John C. Graham’, 
Walter Scott®, Joseph T. McEwan’. 


1884. 


Mayor—Wilson H. Dusenberry, Al- 
dermen—Abraham O. Smoot, Jr., James 
Dunn, Wm. D. Roberts, Amos D. Hold- 
away; Councilors—Roger Farrer, Jr., 
Nels Johnson, Abraham G. Cownover, 
Walter Scott, David Holdaway, Peter M. 
Wentz, Joseph T. McEwan, Mads P. 
Madsen, William H. Brown.’ 

The following are the names of the 
present officers, as elected at the last 
election, February, 1884: 

John W. Turner, city marshal; Ver- 
nee L. Halliday, city recorder, John R. 
Twelves, city treasurer; William QO. 
Sperry, supervisor of streets; George W. 
Gee, city watermaster; R. T. Thomas. 
city poundkeeper; Thomas Davies, sur- 
veyor; John W. Turner, chief of police 
and jailor; John Giles, sexton; Joab 
Colher, sealer of weights and measures ; 


William Strong, city inspector; S. R._ 


Thurman, city attorney ; Walter R. Pike, 
quarantine physician. 


THE PROVO COLONY. 


The following are the names of the 
first settlers of Provo: 


John, Isaac, Charlotte, Hannah, Joseph, Emma, 
Minerva, and Sophia Higbee; J 
George Day; John, Martha, Merrill, Thomas, Mar- 
garet, Wesley, Samuel, John, Lucy A. and Joseph 
Wheeler; Jehu, Julia A., Jehu, jun., and Elizabeth 
Blackburn; Dimick B., t, Clark, and Clarina 
Huntington; Samuel, William H., Adeline N., 
John J., Samuel, jun., and Anderson S. Ewing; 
James R., Eliza M., William F., John J., Polly 
Ann, Elizabeth C., Joseph O., Eliza, Isaac T., 
Benjamin M., Hyrum S., Richard A., Elizabeth, 
and Lucenda M. Ivie; William A., Sarah, and 
Nancy M. Dayton; Robert and Sarah Egbert; Sam- 
uel, Rebecca, Joseph, Riley ae gee Mary, Jane, 
Ann, Samuel, and Ellen Clark; Miles, Sarah, 
Franklin E,, Christian R., and Franklin E. Weaver; 
ames, Elizabeth, George W., James A , and Eliza- 

h Bean; William, Margaret, William B., Har- 
vey A., John A. S., Parley P. Pace; Alexander, 
Isabella, Epsy Jane, Clinton, Nathaniel G., William 
_ A., Archibald, Alexander, and Seth Williams; John, 
Lucinda, Jane, Mary A., Marian, and Louisa 
Park; Chauncey, Hannah F., John W., Harriet 
M., Julia, and Henry N. Turner; R. ‘I. and Mary. 
Ann Thomas; Jabez, Amanthy, and Jabez, jun., 


1Appointed vice James E. Daniels, resigned. 
*Appointed vice James W. Loveless, resignad. 
sAppointed vice Robert C. Kirkwood, resigned. 
*Appoinied vice Amos D. Holdaway, resigned. 
SAppointed vice Mads P, Madsen, rest, ned. 


ohn D. Carter; . 


Nowland; George, Margaret, Mary and Jeannette 
Corey ; James B., Eliza, Eliza, George, and Martha 
Porter; Thomas, Catharine, Isabella, and Mary 
Ann Orr; Gilberth, Hannah, Francis, Amos W., 
William, Albert and Caleb Haws; Walter and Car. 
oline Barney; Thomas and Sarah Willis; Peter, 
Abram, Charles, Lucida, Sarah, John, and Cather- 
ine Cownover; James, Mary and Elisha Goff: 
Gersham C., Susan, John, Elizabeth, Melinda, 
James; James P. Hirans; Jefferson, Joseph, and 
John Hunt; Chauncy W., J. E. Lewis A. West: 
Henry Rollins; George and Eliza Pickup; Elijah E , 
Catharine and Sarah Holden. 3 : 


FACTS WORTH REMEMBERING. 


The first white child born at Provo 
was a daughter of Miles Weaver and his 
wife Sarah. 

The first male children were William 
and John Park (twins) sons of John and 
Louisa Park, in December, 1849—Brother 
Park ank wife were from Canada. There 
were but a few weeks’ difference between 
the birth of the girl dnd these two boys. 

Abram G. Cownover took the first 
wheat to mill raised at Provo—he 
thrashed the wheat with a flail in July, 
1849, and took it to Mill Creek, Salt 
Lake County, forty-five miles, to be 
ground, after being four months without — 
bread. 

Jehu Blackburn built the first saw mill, 
about three-fourths of a mile west from 
town, in 1849. 

Jonathan Hoops built the first adobe 
house, although several were built about 
the same time, in 1851. 

Samuel Clark built the first tannery 
and produced the first leather in the 
Territory, in 1849. | 

Joseph Meecham burned the first lime. 

William Goddard made the first sad- 
Wr and harness, and opened a shop in 
1853. 

Wm. B. Pace, Wm. Goddard and 
James Smith built a fine hall on West 
Main Street, in 1854, known as Union 
Hall. This hall was used several years 
for a theatre, having a nice and commo- 
dious stage, well fitted with scenery, etc., 
also for dancing parties. It was after- 
wards fitted up for a mercantile store and 
occupied by & Bachman—and 
was finally used as a pottery. ie 

David Cluff, Jr., also built a large hall, 
two stories high, on the east side of town 
in 1855. This was built as a carpenters’, 
joiners’ and furniture establishment, and 
considerable fine and serviceable furni- 
ture and other work was turned out. 
The upper room of this hall in after 
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ears was also used as a dancing hall, 
and for theatrical performances, even to 
the present time, occasionally. 
Rock Canyon was opened for about 
two miles, in 1853. | | 
Jonathan O. Duke, Philander Colton 
and James Smith laid the corner stones 
and most of the foundation of the present 
meeting house. 
Philander Colton made and burned 
the first kiln of brick in 1866. 
The rvad through Provo Canyon was 
made and opened in 1858. | 
August 17th, 1857, the following 
named persons started for Carson Valley 
with an express, viz: Peter W. Cowno- 
ver (captain), David Canfield, Joseph 


Dudley, Evert Orser, George W. Bean, 


Irvine Wilson, William Hoops, Lyman 
Carter, and Wesley Wheeler. They 
were joined at Luke Johnson’s fort, in 
Rush Valley, August roth, ‘by Oliver 
Huntington (as guide), Simon Dalton, 
Joshua Whitney, Frank Townsend, and 
Stephen B. Moore. 
had been sent from Salt Lake City as 
members of the same party. The expe- 
dition was gone on this trip eighty days, 
and brought back with them all those 
who composed the Carson mission. 
August 18th, Major Wm. A. Follett, 
Sergt. Richard Sessions, Sidney Bailey, 
Thomas G. Wilson, Abraham Holladay, 


Martin W. Mills, Alva Zabriskie, Camp- 


bell Billingsley, Amos W. Haws, and 


Thomas Woolsey, pursuant to orders, 
went on a twenty days’ trip around the 


headwaters of the Spanish Fork, Du- 
chane, and Provo rivers. 

September rst, Captain Edson Barney, 
Elijah Billingsley, Charles Jamison, Jas. 
A. Ivie, Nathan Stewart, Daniel Young, 
James K. McClenehan, Jacob C. Terry, 
David E. Bunnell, Moses Meecham, and 


_ Benjamin Cluff (as interpreter), pro- 


ceeded to explore the head waters of the 
_ south fork of Provo river and the sur- 
rounding country. 

September 7th, 1857, Capt. P. W. 
Cownover, Charles Vincent, Edward 
Perry, Philander Colton, Moses Cluff, 
Thos. S. Nixon, Wm. J. Taylor, Wm. 
W. Allen, Stephen I. Bunnell, and Wm. 
W. Smith proceeded to the middle fork of 
Provo River and surrounding country. 

During the harvest the men were called 
out in companies of tens, with teams, 
wagons and racks, scythes, sickles, etc., 


These last named — 


as presiding bishop of Provo 


and secured the grain, hay etc., belong- 
ing to those men who were away from 
home in service. : 

September 19, 1857, the following 


named persons started with Major L. S. 


Woods at 10 o’clock, mounted with pack 
animals, to explore the headwaters of 
Provo River, Strawberry valley and sur- 
rounding country: Lyman S. Woods, 
captain ; Joseph Buxton, Aaron Daniels, 
George Fraughton, Stephen I. Bunnell, | 
Roger Sessions, Samuel Meecham, John 
Chrisman, Thomas S. Nixon, and Lewis 
C. Zabriskie. 

October 1, 1857, Captain Edson 
Barney, Daniel A. Sessions, Hyrum 
Oakes, Henry C. Rogers, and Jacob 
Young started on a twelve days trip to 
the headwaters of the Provo River and 
on the trail to Fort Supply on explora- 
tion, | 

January, 1858, arrangements were 
made for the making of gunpowder, and 
the services of Marshal C. Kinsman were 
secured to superintend the manufrcture 


of gunpowder and to take charge of the 


works and machinery, after which Capt. 
Edson Barney was appointed to take the 
superintendency in charge of this busi- 
ness. 

March, 1858, several details of men 
were made to guard the canyons in the 
immediate vicinity of Provo and to pre- 
vent Indians from driving off the stock, 
and permanent guard quarters were es- 
tablished in Provo Canyon where the 
men would be safe from attacks and de- 
fend themselves in the securing of stock. 
Capt. Wm. E. Nuttall was called upon 
to attend to this business, which was 
effectually carried out. 

A meeting of the United States Com- 
missioners with the citizens of Provo 
occurred on the 16th day of June, 1858, 
in a bowery which had been erected on 
the West Square. igs 

Lucius N. Scovil was the first post- 
master of Provo City. : 

Silas Smith succeeded Bishop E. H. 
Blackburn as presiding bishop of Provo, | 


in June, 1859, and continued in office 


till July 31st, 1860. 

In June, 1860, L. John Nuttall built 
and raised the liberty pole on the west 
public square, which pole is yet standing 


at the date of writing this history. 


William Miller, having been 
ty a 
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‘president of the Utah Stake of Zion, 


came to Provo on July 24th, 1860, being 
escorted from Springville by a company 
uf cavalry under command of L. John 


Nuttall, marshal of the day in the cele- 


bration exercises. He took charge of 
the tithing office and public affairs in 
August, 1860, and continued in office 
until the appointment of Abraham O. 
Smoot as his successor. 

Five new schoolhouses were built in 
the year 1860, one in each school dis- 
trict. | 

The first teams from Provo to aid the 


‘Perpetual Emigration Fund Company in 
‘bringing the poor from the Missouri 


river, were sent east in the spring of 
1860. 
In 1861 David Cameron, Edson Bar- 


ney, David Canfield, Anson P. Winsor 
- and others were called with their families 
to move to St. George, in Southern 


Utah, and make their homes there. | 

In 1862 Bishop James Bird and others 
with their families were called to move 
to St. George. 

In 1866 the Provo meeting house was 
completed and dedicated. | 

In 1867 John Leetham brought. the 
first steam saw mill ‘to Provo—this was 
the first steam engine in Utah County. 

In January, 1868, President B. Young 
H. C. Kimball, George A. Smith, John 
Taylor,- Joseph F. Smith, A. O. Smoot, 
E. F. Sheets, and George G. Bywater 
moved to Provo. At the election in 
February, A. O. Smoot was elected mayor 
of Provo. | 

September 3, 1869, pursuant to a call 
by Mayor A. O. Smoot, a mass meeting 
was held at Cluff’s Hall, to petition 
Congress to admit Utah as a State: A. 
O. at presiding, L. John Nuttall, 
secretary. A. F. Macdonald, George G. 


Bywater, I. Higbee, D. John, and S. S. 


Jones were appointed a committee to 
draft a memorial and petition. Ata 
meeting held October 1st, the petition 
and memorial were adopted and signed. 

In 1870 L. John Nuttall and A. F. 
Macdonald imported a small printing 
press from the east, and on the second of 
February L. John Nuttall did the first 
Penns in Utah County at Provo City. 

April 2d, a county convention was 
held at Provo to select delegates to the 
republican convention at Salt Lake, 
April sth, 1872. A. O. Smoot was 


chairman, and L. John Nuttall secretary, 
L. E. Harrington, A. K. Thurber, W. B. 
Pace, O. Simons, L. John Nuttall, O. F. 
Strickland, John Brown, John F. Shields, 
W. N. Dusenberry and William Price 
were elected delegates. | 

June 5, 1872, one hundred days’ 
work was done by the citizens on the 
north approach to Provo Bridge. : 

June 6, Provo Canyon Bridge washed 
away. 

June 17, the citizens were aroused by 
the ringing of the mceting house bell, 
the north abutment of the Provo Bridge 
being in danger—this was secured by the 
people who turned out. : 

July 18, General John A. Logan 
visited Provo and received the hospi- 
talities of the city. W.N. Dusenberry 
and L. John Nuttall were appointed a 
committee of the city council on recep- 
tion, etc. 

July 20, 21 and 22, General Morrow 
attended an Indian conference at Spring- 
ville. President A. O. Smoot, A. K. 
Thurber, W. B. Pace and L. John Nut- 
tall also present at the request of the 
General. | | 

July 30, a very heavy thunder and 
rain storm; the lightning tore up the 
ground in several places on Bishop A. H. 
Scott’s farm. 

October 4, the first wool was carded 
at the Provo Woolen Factory. ~- 

August 1, 1873, the first number of | 
the Provo Zzmes issued—edited by R. G. 
Sleater, Robert McEwan, J. T. McEwan 
and Oscar Lyon. Se 

November 18, President Brigham 
Young came by the first train from Salt 
Lake to the end of the track at the lane 
running west from Provo—and returned 
to Salt Lake. A. O. Smoot, L. John Nut- 
tall and others accompanied him to 
American Fork. 

October 14, the dedication of the new 
Court House took place—President B. 
Young, Geo. A. Smith, John Taylor, W. 
Woodruff, Geo. Q. Cannon and county 
and city officials were present. Prayer 
was Offered by Geo. A. Smith and 
speeches made by President B. Young, 
A. O. Smoot, G. Q. Cannon and John — 
Taylor—after which supper was served 
and a grand ball was held in the upper 
room. During the evening the Marquis | 
of Rosburough arrived with letters of 
introduction to President Young and 
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others, whereupon he was introduced 
and took part in the festivities. | 

October 15, Harrison Carter shot 
A. H. Bowen, chief of police, while in 
the discharge of his duty—Bowen died 
October 19—Carter escaped, but was 
afterward captured, tried and sentenced 
to the Penitentiary. 


November 15, 1873, as per previous | 


understanding apd programme, the peo- 
ple of Provo and adjoining settlements 

met at the depot of the Utah Southern 
Railway to celebrate the arrival of the 
first train from Salt Lake City to Provo. 
There were some 4,000 people present. 

At 10:45 a. m., Presidents Young, 
Smith and Wells, Apostles Orson Pratt, 
John Taylor, Wilford Woodruff, Joseph 
F. Smith and Albert Carrington, Hon. 
William H. Hooper, William Jennings, 
David McKenzie, and a number of dis- 
tinguished citizens and railroad officials 
from Salt Lake City arrived by train, 
and were greeted by the firing of can- 
non and music by the Provo brass band. 
After the usual salutations, an address of 
welcome by Mayor Smoot was read by 
John B. Milner, which was followed by a 
speech by President George A. Smith, 
and an address of President Brigham 
Young, which was 


music were then in order. In the evening 
a grand railroad ball was held at the 
Court House. Committee: J. B. Milner, 
L. John Nuttall, Wm. B. Pace, John P. 
R. Johnson, and Warren N. Dusen- 
berry. 

November. 26, the railroad employees 
and others had a grand ball at the Court 
House. | 

Robert T.. Thomas and his wife, 
daughter of Chauncey Turner, were the 
first couple married at Provo. _ 

Peter W. Cownover cradled the first 
wheat raised, on the 16th of July, 1849. 
He brought the cradle with him from 
Winter Quarters. 

The first named as the promoters and 
superintendents of Sunday schools in 
Provo are William Allen, Bishop Silas 
Smith and John Leatham. The Sunday 


school started by Bishop Smith, with 


John Leatham as superintendent, dates 
October, 1859. 


Stake an 
July, 1884: 
Preaaeme of Utah Stake, A. O. Smoot ; 


local officers as they stand 


read by David | 
McKenzie; short speeches, toasts and | 


first counselor, David John; second 
counselor, H. H. Cluff; Presiding 
Bishop W. B. Preston’s agent, D. John; 
stake superintendent of Sunday schools, 
D. John ; assistant superintendent, I. M. 
Coombs, Payson; bishop, First Ward, 
Provo, J. P. R. Johnson; Second Ward, | 
J. W. Loveless; Third Ward, Myron 
Tanner; Fourth Ward, J. E. Booth; 
Fifth Ward, Peter Madsen. | 
Superintendents of Sunday schools— — 
First Ward, J. P. R. Johnson; Second 


Ward, Evan Wride ; Third Ward, Sam- 


uel Liddiard; Fourth Ward, Varney L. 
Halliday; Fifth Ward, John Johnson; 
Provo Bench, Thomas J. Patten. - 


WILSON H. DUSENBERRY. 


The present mayor of Provo, Wilson 
H. Dusenberry, was born April 7, 1841, 
at Perry, Pike County, Illinois. He ‘is 


the younger brother of Warren N. Du- » 


senberry, judge of Utah County; and, 
for the last twenty-three years, these 
brothers have greatly influenced and pro- 
moted the affairs both of Provo City and 
the county at large, especially in their 
educational progress and political action. 

The Dusenberrys originally came from 
Holland, but both on the father’s and 
mother’s side the families are of long 
American descent. Aurilla Coray, the 
mother of Warren and Wilson Dusen- 
berry, is a granddaughter of Abigail 
Greene, the sister of General Nathaniel 
Greene, who was only overshadowed by 
Washington himself in the command of 
the armies of the Revolution. 

Mayor Dusenbeery was reared on a 
farm in his native State. In 1860, his 
father, mother, brother and sister left 
Illinois for California; but passing 
they stopped at Provo to visit ‘‘ Uncle’’ - 
Howard Coray, the mother’s brother, 
and his family. They stayed at Provo 
during the months of July and August, 
and then continued their journey into 
California and located at Sacramento, 

In Illinois Wilson H. Dusenberry, 
during the winter seasons, had attended 
district school, and while at Sacramento 
he attended high school, which educa- 
tional course qualified him afterwards to 
take part with his brother Warren in the 


‘work of education in Utah County. 


After being in California two years the 
brothers brought their mother and sister 
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to Provo, without having themselves de- 


termined to settle in Utab. 

In Illinois the family heard Mormon- 
ism, and the mother was baptized into 
the Church as early as 1841, but her hus- 
band would not cast his destiny with the 
Mormon people, in consequence of which 
she was not organically identified with 
the Church while in Illinois; but her 
brother, Uncle Howard Coray, was for 
some time the Prophet Joseph’s secre- 


tary. The visit to the Coray family at. 


Provo on the way to California awakened 
in the mother a desire of her early 
womanhood to dwell with the people of 
her faith and to spend with them the 
closing days of her life. 
longing of their respected mother that 
prevailed on her sons Warren and Wilson 
to bring her to Utah, leaving the irfather 


in |California, which resulted in those 


sons also uniting their destiny with this 
people. 

‘Lhe career of the Dusenberry brothers 
since that time has been partly told. in 
the foregoing review of education in 
Provo. He continued the school which 
his brother opened in the spring of 1863, 
and from that time till 1875, school 
teaching was his professional vocation. 


He was county superintendent of schools | 


from 1874 till 1880. He opened with 
his brother the school which became 
known as the Timpanogos branch of the 
University of Deseret, and spent most 
of the summer of 1875 in assisting to 
organize the Brigham Young Academy, 
of which institution he has been secre- 
tary from the beginning and treasurer for 
two years. 

But the Dusenberry brothers have also 
a well-defined political record in the 
affairs of our Territory. The public ser- 
vice of Wilson N. Dusenberry began in 


1872, when he was elected a member of 


the Provo City Council, with which he 
has been associated ever since, excepting 
a part Of 1874-5, as councilor, alderman 
and mayor. He was also county clerk 
from 1875 to 1883. 

His connection with the Utah Legis- 
lature began in 3879, when he was elected 
a member of the House, and served in 
the session of 1880, has been re-elected 
twice and served in the sessions of 1882 
and 1884. During his membership he 
has introduced a number of parliamen- 
tary reforms in the Assembly, and was 


It was this 


the chairman of the committee that re- 
ported the present rules of the House. 
In 1882 he was chairman of the com-— 
mittee on education, and in the Terri- 
torial convention that nominated John 
T. Caine to Congress he was elected 
president. His colleagues from Utah 
County in the House have been John E. 
Booth, S. R. Thurman, J. S. Page and 
Wm. Creer. The members of Utah 
County have been quite a directing power 
in the House. Their political indepen- 
dence has been quite marked; and, in 
critical cases, they have shown not only 
ability in debate but very fair displays ot 
local statesmanship. 

Of his domestic relations it may be 
noted that Mayor Dusenberry married in 
1864, his cousin Harriet V. Coray, niece 
of Delegate Hooper. She died in 1872, 
leaving two children. After her death, 
in 1874, he married Margaret T. Smoot, 
daughter of President A. O. Smoot. | 

‘Fhe marrrage record thus shows that 
the present Mayor of Provo, like his 
brother the probate judge of Utah 
County, is untouched by the Edmunds 
bill, the forced construction of which 
threw out of the public service many of 
the ablest men of the Territory. The 
last elections of the city and county con- 
tinued the Dusenberry brothers in office, 
and most likely Wilson H. will be again 
met in the Utah Legislature. 


S. S. JONES. 


Samuel Stephen Jones, one of the 
founders of Utah County commerce, and 
at the present date still a principal mer- 
chant of Provo City, was born on the 
6th of February, 1837, at the Angel Inn, 
Brentford End, Middlesex, England. 
His father’s name was Samuel Jones; 
his mother’s maiden name, Sarah Brad- 
shaw. 

In the early period of his boyhood he 
and his brothers were brought up com- 
fortably. His father kept the Angel 
Inn, and his grandfather owned garden — 
grounds seven miles from London. The 
boy himself was called Master Samuel, 
as a mark of respectability. But thro gh 
the high style of his father the family 
was reduced, and after his father’s deat 
Master Samuel went to live with his 
uncle, a tallow chandler, who put him to 
menial duty. He carried parcels, and 
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saw particularly -hard service from that 
time till he reached the age of fifteen, 


when he went to work for his half 


brother, Robert Till, who was in the 
green grocery business in London. By 
this half brother he was brought into 
the Church. After his elder brother left 
London for the Valley, Samuel went to 
work for Elizabeth Bardsley & Son, tea 
merchants, who also kept a post and 
money order office. It was with this 
firm that he gained his first business 
exnerience. He stayed there some four 
years and his wages were gradually 
raised ; and when at the age of nineteen 
he left to emigrate to Utah, he felt prond 
to see a bearded man come and take. his 
position. 


He was about to marry when he emi-. 


grated, though he was only nineteen, but 
counsel came through the S/ar for the 
young Saints cot to marry till they got 
to Zion. | 


With his betrothed, whose name was 
Lydia Elizabeth Hooker, he sailed from 
Liverpool in the Hortson, on the 26th 


of May, 1856, landed in Boston and pro- 


ceeded by rail to Iowa City, which, at 
that date, was the farthest point of the 
railroad west. Thence they were to 
travel in the handcart companies a dis- 
tance of 1,300 miles to Salt Lake City. 
At Iowa they stayed three weeks, fixing 
the handcarts and preparing for the jour- 
ney in Edward Martin’s company, whose 
experience in crossing the plains forms 
the darkest page in our emigrational 
history, for Martin’s company, being 
the last, Suffered the most. 


The handcarts ready, the company 
started from Iowa City in fine spirits, 
little dreaming of the frightful disasters 
and sufferings before them. Arriving at 
the Missouri River, they crossed to Flor- 
ence, near Council Bluffs, where they 


stayed a short time previous to making 


the home stretch of a thousand miles. 
On the 6th of September, the start from 
this point was made. The Jones family 
consisted of himself, his betrothed, his 
brother Albert, and mother, and a Sister 
Greening who was engaged to be married 
to his half brother Robert Till, who was 
already in Utah. On the handcart 
which was drawn by himself and his 
younger brother Albert, there were loaded 
two sacks of flour, cooking utensils, 


clothing and bedding; and his betrothed, 
— her ankle at the start, had to 
ride. 

The start was made from Florence on 
a gay afternoon, S. S. Jones’ being the 
first handcart, leading the six hundred, 
in six companies. As they passed 
through the towns the people ‘cone out 
to tell them that they would never reach 
the valleys of Utah, and they looked 
upon the people with astonishment ;_ but 
the company, nothing daunted, kept 
right on, deaf to all entreaties. One 
farmer followed for miles, trying to in- 
duce Albert Jones and the mother to 
stay on his farm. 

_ At Garden Grove, six miles from Flor- 
ence, the company stayed four days wait- 
ing for letters, which made the real start 
from the frontiers on the roth of Sep- 
tember, at which time all the companies 


ought to have been near Salt Lake City. 


S. S. Jones acted as captain of the © 
guard, after this duty had laid up two 
others before him; and up to their 
reaching Devil’s Gate, it was said that 
he was as active and able-bodied as any 


‘one in the company; but here the exces- 


sive cold, together with hunger and fa- 
tigue, broke him down; and worse than 
all, in moving camp from Devil’s Gate 
to a cave in the mountains, he had to 
pull his handcart through the Sweetwater, 
waste deep, and his clothes dried on 
him. ‘* This,’’ he says, ‘*seemed to nip 


the physical growth and manhood out of 


me.’’ He had been naturally robust and 
enduring, but after this his life was 
several times despaired of, and had it 
not been for a few sovereigns the, family 
brought with them, by which they pur- 
chased flour at the rate of five pounds for 
a dollar, he probably would not have sur- 
vived the journey. 

The rescue of the handcart trains, by 
the brave fellows who were sent out from 
the Valley to meet them, saved the lives 
of hundreds, and afforded the comfort of 
wagons to those who were so far gone 
that it was simply a question of rest to 
exhausted nature in the wagon or in the 
grave; but there was scarcely enough 


stamina left in the companies even for 


succor. In coming over the Big Moun- 
taia, Mr. Jones was so far gone that he © 
scarcely survived the ascent and descent, 
even in the wagon. He arrived in Salt 


| Lake City in this exhausted condition : 
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so reduced in flesh that he could not sit 
in a chair for many minutes at a time, 
both feet frozen, and so changed in ap- 
pearance from what he was in Londcn, 
that acquaintances who crossed in the 


’ same ship with him, parting at Florence, 


knew him not at the end of his journey. 
But, with all the sufferings of that hand- 
cart journey to the mountains, he says: 
‘I should be ungrateful did I fail to 
mention the acts of kindness shown in 
those trying times by Brothers Daniel 
Tyler, Ephraim K. Hanks, David Wil- 
kins and Joel Parrish.”’ 

With his betrothed, S. S. Jones went 
direct to Provo, and ‘with her went to 
live with Mr. Thomas Kervy, at whose 
house they were married. 

But at the time when the handcart 
companies reached the valleys and were 


dispersed among the settlements, Utah . 


had just passed through the grasshopper 
war and a severe famine, so that bread- 
stuffs were very scarce, and notwith- 
standing the harvest, the emigrants, not 
able to recuperate exhausted nature with 
sufficient nourishing food, suffered nearly 
as much from hunger after their arrival 
as when crossing the plains in the snow. 
For a whole year Mr, Jones and his wife 
knew the gnawings of hunger as their 
daily experience. On one occasion, 
when the young wife brought to her 
husband—who was working by the way- 
side—his dinner, which consisted of a 
few boiled greens and the smallest piece 
of bacon, he, on opening the can, in- 
quired, ‘‘ where is the bread, my dear?’”’ 


when she burst into tears and said she 
was so hungry that she had eaten the 


bread by the way. The young husband 


and wife cried together, in love and 


hunger ! 
- Thus commenced in Utah the life of 
S. S. Jones, a successful Provo mercuant, 
who was long the superintendent of the 
Provo Co-operative Institution, and for 
several terms alderman of the city. At 
first he worked making ditches, fences, 
grubbing, ploughing and other hard 
labor; and thus for several years. 

His return to his proper sphere of trade 
and commerce began with his working 


on Holdaway’s carding machine. He | 


afterwards engaged with Birch & Stubbs, 


then with Peter Stubbs, with whom he | 


remained until he went into business for 


himself, Joseph Birch and Louis Robin- | 


son selling out their stock of goods to 
him, since which he has ranked as a lead- 
ing merchant of Southern Utah. He. 
also went into business with George H. 
Bean, and afterwards with Ben Bachman. 
This brings the date up to the time of 
starting co-operation in Provo. 

As already seen in the general history, 
the preliminary movement of co-opera- 
tion had started in Salt Lake City by a 
meeting of the merchants of that city in 
October. But the movement at the 
capital hung for awhile in spite of the 
efforts of Brigham Young to force the 
issue; at tne same time the preaching 
was to draw in the merchant trade from 
the outsiders. This counsel fairly emptied 
the stores of the Walker Brothers and 
the Gentiles in Salt Lake City, and threw 
most of the trade into the hands of 
William Jennings and others of the large 
merchants of the Church, while it tended 
rather to break up the lesser merchants 
of the people, and this, too, without ap- 
proaching the organization of the ‘‘Z. 
C. M.I.’’ Similar effects of this coun- 
sel was felt in Provo, filling the store of 
Mr. Peter Stubbs, while, for instance, 
with Mr. Jones himself, he being in part- 
nership with Mr. Ben Bachman, a Jew 
merchant, it had a reverse effect. It 
soon became evident to the keen sight of 
Mr. Jones that the quicker the co-oper- 
ative movement was started the better it 
would be for all concerned, excepting the 
merchants who were absorbing the trade. 
This was the subject of a conversation 
with Elder David John as the two came 
from a Sunday school meeting at Pieas- 
ant Grove. The merchant Jones told 
Elder John that he intended to go to 
President Smoot and propose the advisa- 
bility of starting at once a co-operative 
store in Provo, and invited Elder John 
to go with him. Accordingly the next 
evening they met President Smoot in the 
old tithing office, and he approved of the 
plan. From this impulse the public 
meetings were called, as set forth in the 
foregoing history of co-operation in 
Provo, which so pleased President Young, 
as it enabled him to force his issue, and 
gave to Provo the first regular co-upera- 
tive institution in the Territory. 

As already seen in the history, the firm 
of Kimball & Lawrence, at Provo, sold 
out to institution, when Richard 
Hopkins became superintendent and 
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S. S. Jones took charge of the West 

Co-op branch, : 
Immediately after the start of Provo 

Co-op Institution, Bishop Sheets and 


agent S. S. Jones took a tour through: 


Juab and Sanpete Counties in the in- 
terest of the co-operative movement. 
They held meetings at every settlement, 
preaching up the subject, besides selling 
their goods in business hours. They re- 
turned after a successful trip, which 


showed that had not Z. C. M. I. been 


established in Salt Lake City, Provo 
would have taken the southern trade, 
through a Provo wholesale house with 
Brigham Young, doubtless, as president, 
just as his speech implied at the organi- 
zation of the Provo Co-operative Insti- 
tution. « \ 

Soon after his trip into Juab and San- 
pete Counties, Mr. Jones became the 


general superintendent of the institution, | 


Richard Hopkins resigning. In_ this 
position he continued until 1872, when 
_ he was called to go on a mission to Eng- 
land. He went in May; and crossed 
the sea with Apostle Albert Carrington, 
David O. Calder, Junius Wells, W. H. 
Kelsey, and others. While on his mis- 
sion he labored in London, presided 
over the Sheffield Conference six months, 
edited the Aft/lennial Star while Presi- 
dent Carrington was on the continent of 
Europe. Returning to Utah in the 
summer of 1873, he assisted D. O. Cal- 
der in bringing home a company of a 
little over 980 souls; there were 1,463 on 
board the Wisconsin in which they 
sailed. They arrived in Ogden with 19 
cars of Saints, the numbers having in- 
creased by additions at New York. | 

With two wagon loads of Saints fol- 
lowing him he drove into Provo on the 
25th of July, passed his house on the 
way to the tithing office, where he re- 
ported himself to President Smoot as 
home again. 

Shortly after his return he again ac- 
cepted the position of superintendent of 
the Provo Co-op, which he held till 

He next traveled for Wm. H. Rowe’s 
shoe factory and for the Provo woolen 
goods, going both south and north, re- 
turning a little before Christmas. In the 
spring he started his wife Emma in the 
millinery business, but felt reluctant to 
enter on his own account till so induced 


— 


at the instance of his numerous friends, 
He has recently built a fine store a few 
doors north of the First National Bank, 
where he has opened mercantile bdusi- 
ness. 

Of his public service it may be noted 


{| that he was an adjutant in the Provo 


militia; assisted in raising supplies and 
forwarding truops for the Sanpete and 
Sevier campaign of 1866, and in the fall 
accompanied Col. L. John Nuttall with 
a company of 60 men to the Sevier. 
He has been in the city council several 
terms as councilor and alderman. In 
fine, S. S. Jones for many years has been 
in various spheres a representative man 
in the Provo commonwealth and a pillar 
in its commercial fabric. 


» 


PETER STUBBS 


was born at Middlewich, Cheshire, Eng- 
land, December 13th, 1824. He was the 
son of Peter Stubbs and Jane Steel. His 
fathers were quite noted in_ building 
mills in that portion of the country. 
His mother died when her son was but 
ten months old, and his father when he 
was five years and ten months. His 
uncle brought him up until he was eleven 


| years old, when he was apprenticed ‘to a 


tailor, who failed after he had served 
three years. After this he went to Man- 
chester in 1839, aud worked at tailoring 
till 1840, when he went to work at the 
bakery business, which he followed in © 
Manchester for twelve years. | 

During the year 1840 he was baptized 
into the Mormon Church, and was a 
member of the Manchester branch for 
twelve years. 

He emigrated to America in 1853, on 
board the £ivira Owen, and landed in’ 
New Orleans. He cameon to the Valley 
the same year, and drove an ox team 


across the plains for his brother-in-law, 


John Hindley. He arrived in Salt Lake 


City Sept. 26, 1853, worked there for 
several months, and then moved to — 
American Fork, before Christmas. Here 
he worked a farm on shares; and in the 


spring of 1855 was called to go on an 


Indian mission to the Elk Mountain, 


where he stayed with the missionaries 


till they were driven away and three of 
them massacred by the Indians. In the 


| fall ‘he returned to American Fork and 
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worked a farm on shares, but this was the 
year of the grasshopper ravages. 

_ On the 19th of October, 1856, Peter 
Stubbs was married to Elizabeth Dunn, 


_ of the Sixth Ward, Salt Lake City. She 


was the daughter ‘of W. G. Dunn and 
Elizabeth, and the sister of the manufac- 
turer, James Dunn. ; 

When Camp Floyd was established he 
and his brother-in-law, John Hindley, 
traded with the fort, where they kept a 
bakery and provision store, after which 
he went into partnership and brought a 
stock of merchandise to Provo, as related 
in the foregoing history of Prévo com- 
merce, of which he was one of the prin- 
cipal founders. 

_The co-operative movement suspended 


| his merchant business in Provo, when he 


opened a little place at Diamond, in Tin- 
tic Mining District, and built the first 
oven there. Here he got interested in 
mines, out of which at various times he 
has made severa! thousand dollars. 

In '72 he commenced his old business 
—bakery and provision store—at Provo, 
and ran a few months, and then at the 
request of the city authorities he added 
the’ liquor business, buying out the stock 


of liquor from the city, which business 


he ran until there was a prohibition law 
d.in’77. He again went to Tintic, 
worked the Elmer Ray mine, sold it out 
and returned to Provo, which he always | 
considered his permanent home. | 
He rented his store in Provo to Mr. 
S. S. Jones and went to clerk for him, 
but three years ago he resumed his mer- 
cantile business in his own store, which 


he is running at present date. As before | 


noted, Mr. Peter Stubbs ranks as the 


father of the Provo merchants. 


ALBERT SINGLETON. 


The merchant tailor of Provo, Mr. | 


Albert Singleton, was born at Winshaw, | 
Somersetshire, England, July 3rd, 1843. 
He learned his trade as a tailor under his [| 
father at Portsmouth, where he worked | 
for various shops. He then removed to 
Birmingham, where he worked for some 


time at the leading clothiers there. .He | 


also worked at icester, at Horton 
Levi's, one of the largest clothing manu- 
facturers in England ; so that Mr. Single- | 
ton has a thorough knowlege of the busi- 


ness of a epencaaat tailor, which, in a 


very. respectable concern be the country, 
he carries on at Provo to-day. — 

Mr. Singleton is a business man and 
not a ministerial one, yet he has been in 
the Church ever since his boyhood, his 
parents having joined the Mormons at an 
early day in the British Mission. He 
was baptized at the age of eight years. 
He came to this country in October, 
1873. 
His establishment as a co-operative 
branch of the Provo trade, has been 
noticed. His wife, Mrs. Emily Single- 
ton, assists her husband in the establish- 
ment. She is quite a business woman. 
Singleton himself is naturally enterpris. 
ing and industrious, just the man to bring 
his business to the full capacity of a 
merchant tailor’s establishment .in a 
country town. 


HENRY L, SOUTHWORTH. 


Henry Larkin Southworth is one of the 
present merchants of Provo. He was 
also one of the early merchants of this 
city, having opened business during the 
‘*move.’’ He came from Salt Lake City, 
where he had been in a small business, and 
brought his goods to Provo, and opened 
in the house now belonging to Mr. Ben 
Bachman. He remained in the merchant 
business at Provo till ’70, when he went 
to Salt Lake City and kept the National 
Hotel, just east of Godbe’s drug store. 
_ This was at the commencement of hotel 
keeping, and he did a big business while 
he ran the house. — 

In 1876 Mr. Southworth went to 
Nevada and California, and was in busi- 
ness for a time in Virginia City. He re-— 
turned from Nevada and went into busi- 


ness in a boarding house, which he sold 


out, and returned to Provo in the fall of 
'78, where he has been in business ever 
since in the mercantile line. He has also 
a branch establishment at Pleasant Valley 
Junction, under the firm name of South- 
worth & Sons. They are doing a big 
business there. He has bought largely 
durimg the present year for Provo and the 
Junction. 

Southworth has been lucky i in making 
"several. good hits in trade. One was at 
the time of the ‘‘move.’’ When the 
— ple were about to return to their 

omes in the north, they were burdened 


with the —— which ‘they had brought 
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from their various settlements, and which 
were more easily replenished at home 
than driven back. A large quantity of 
these he bought, and disposed of them 
well to Camp Floyd, and in his trading 
with the camp in butter and eggs he made 
‘a heap of money.”’ | 

Mr. Southworth’s family is of the old 
American stock. He is indirectly and 


his wife directly descended from the | 


famous Governor Bradford of Massachu- 
setts. Hername was Bradford. She was 
born at Farmington, State of Maine, the 
birthplace of Apostle Wilford Woodruff, 
and he was born at Boston. | 
At another time in Salt Lake, during 
the flour excitement, when flour went up 
to $26 per hundred, he with George God- 
dard opened a $40,000 stock of goods, 
sold them out in a month, clearing 
$5,000. 


JOHN W. TURNER. 


As an officer of the law, Sheriff Turner 


has made quite a distinctive mark, not 
only in the history of Utah County, but 
in the detective service of the West. He 
is also one of the colony which founded 
Provo City and began the colonization 
of Southern Utah in general. 

John W. Turner was born in the town 
of Avon, Livingston County, New York 
State, November 21, 1832. About the 
time of his birth his parents joined the 
Mormon Church at his native place, 
from which they moved to Kirtland in 
the spring of 1836, so that his parents 
were numbered among the earliest dis- 
ciples of the Church. His father’s name, 
was Chauncey Turner, and his mother’s 
maiden name Hannah Redfield. His 
ancestors were of English origin, and 
they came to this country in an early day. 


The Turner family’ moved from Kirt- 


land to Nauvoo in the fall of 1845, after 
the martyrdom of Joseph and Hyrum 
Smith. Here they remained till the time 
of the exodus in the spring of 1846, 
when they journeyed with the first com- 
panies that year to Winter Quarters, and 
in the latter part of May, 1847, they 
started for the Rocky Mountains in A..O. 
Smoot’s hundred and George B. Wal- 
lace’s fifty. The family arrived in the 
Great Salt Lake Valley on the 27th of 
September, and settled in the middle 
string of the lower fort. There they re- 


mained till after the return of President 
Young from Winter Quarters with the 
companies in the second journey of the 
Pioneers, when the family in the spring 
of 1849 moved South in the Provo 
colony. The family consisted of father, 
mother, John W. and Henry M. and 
three sisters ; one of the latter, however, 
did not move to Provo till a year later. 

In the organization of the militia of 
Utah County Sheriff Turner, though but 
a lad at the time, was enrolled in it as 
one of the Minute Men, and in the 
Indian wars of that day he took an active, 
prominent part, as did also other youths, 
among whom were Col. Cownover’s sons. 
In fact, these ‘‘boys’’ distinguished 
themselves among the best Indian fighters 
in the protection of the southern colonies. 
At the time of the Provo war his father 
turned his house into a hospital and his 
mother nursed the wounded men. His © 
sister, M. A. Turner, kept the first school 
in Southern Utah, in the old Provo fort, 
and was the first married in the South, 
her husband being Robert T. Thomas, 
who was also one of the Provo pioneers. 

John W. Turner remained with his 
father till his marriage, opening and 
fencing farms and procuring a living for 
the family ; the father being feeble, the 
burden of support fell on the son. To- 
day, father, mother, two sisters and his 
brother, are all dead. 

He married Sarah L. Faucett, daughter . 
of Bishop William Faucett of Provo, 
December tst, 1853, by whom he has 
had five sons and five daughters: she is 
his only wife. Two of the sons died 
before reaching two years of age, and his 
eldest son, John F., born February 9th, 
1856, was murdered July 3rd, 1880, at 
Park City, by Fred H. Hopt, alias Fred 
Welcome. 

Sheriff Turner followed the occupation 
of a farmer till ’74, since which he has 
spent most of his time as an officer of 
the law, being City Marshal of Provo 
and sheriff of the county. He has 
followed criminals into other States and 
Territories, and rendered service to other 
officers and detectives, so much that he 


is recognized by them as one of their 


class with more than a local name. But — 


that which has made the Sheriff most 


known, and surrounded him with so 
much public sympathy, was the horrible 
tragedy of his son’s murder, the arrest of 
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the murderer by the father himself, the re- 
peated order of new trials after the mur- 
derer was convicted and condemned to 
death, and finally the reprieve by Acting: 
Governor Thomas, 
In July, 1879, Sheriff Turner arrested 
Fred Hopt for horse stealing in Utah 
County. The owner of the horse, .be- 
fore the next term of the court, left the 
country for Montana and the case was 
dismissed, when the Sheriff, who, though 


he is a terror to criminals in the dis- 


charge of his duty, is a sympathetic man, 
furnished Hopt with an outfit, bedding, 
etc., to enable him to go to Park City. 

On the 28th of the following June, his 
son, John F. Turner, went to Park City 
with two horse teams and wagons for the 
purpose of obtaining work for his teams, 
_ in his start in life for himself. On arriv- 


ing at Park City he met with Hopt, alias 


Welcome, who went to his camp and 
shared his victim’s hospitality; and on 
the evening of the 3rd of July, between 
g and 1o o'clock, as young Turner was 
preparing to go to bed, he was dealt a 
heavy blow by Welcome with an axe, 
which crushed in his head, killing him 
instantly. The body was then rolled in 
a tent by the murderer or murderers, and 
placed in the wagon, under a quantity of 
chopped barley, and allowed to remain 
in that condition until the morning of 
the 6th of July, at which time Welcome 
and one Jack Emerson hitched up the 
two teams and started for Wyoming via 
Echo Canyon. The body was taken from 
the wagon and deposited behind a large 
rock, and partially buried by rock and 
other rubbish. The murderers now pro- 
ceeded on to Wyoming, where they dis- 
posed of their victim’s teams. 

On the roth of July, there was a rumor 
afloat that Welcome 
Wyoming. Sheriff Turner, feeling as- 
sured that there had been foul play done 
with his son, procured the services of 
deputy sheriff Thomas Fowler and Cyrus 
Allred, and proceeded at once to Park 
City. There learning that a body had 
been found in Echo Canyon, the onrey 
proceeded at once to Echo Cit 
Coalville Sheriff E. M. Allison Kindly 
offered his services in assisting to follon 

the murderers. .On arriving at Echo 


Sheriff Turner telegraphed the sad news | 
t Lake City for 
a coffin; and, after making arrangements | 


to his family, and to 


ad sold a team in. 


companied by his wife, started 


for the body to be placed in the coffin 
and held till his return, in company with 
Sheriff Allison, he started east in pursuit 
of the murderers. Arriving at Chey- 
enne, he overtook the murderer Wel- 
come, whom he secured and returned 
with him to Salt Lake City, receiving the 
casket containing his son’s body at 
Echo, having both the prisoner and the 
remains of his son on the same train. 

_ This extraordinary circumstance cre- 
ated considerable excitement. on the 
train. After receiving the body of his 
murdered boy, several gentlemen on the 
train came to him and said, ‘Is it possi- 
ble that this is Sheriff Turner guarding 
the murderer of his son?’’ and declared 
that the case was without a parallel; for 
when the body of the young man was 
received at Echo the rage against the 
murderer was so great that at the expres- 
sion of the wish by the father, the peo- 
ple would have lynched Hopt on the 
spot. But when he arrested him at 
Cheyenne, it was only with a convulsive 
effort of restraint that, forgetting the 


_ father in the officer, he held himself from 
killing the monster; and probably had 


he foreseen the long delay of justice, he 
would have permitted the lynching at 


Echo, in the presence of the corpse of 


his murdered son. 

On the evening of the 25th of July, 
the Sheriff arrived in Salt Lake City, 
where he turned the murderer over to 
the charge of U. S. Marshal Ireland, 
and remained over for a day for the pur- 
pose of holding a coroner’s inquest. 
On the following morning he started for 
Provo with his son’s remains, and was 
met at Provo by at least two thousand 


people, who, with the band, which 


played a dead march, solemnly ‘escorted 
the corpse of the murdered boy to his 
father’s home, and his poor mother, be- 
reaved of her first-born son. 

After resting two or three days, \oern- 


‘ing that the other murderer, Jack Emer- 


son, was in Wyoming, the Sheriff, ac- 
in 
pursuit; but when they got as far as Green 
River City, they met officers who had 
arrested Emerson at Carbon, Wyoming. 
They brought him to Salt Lake and de- 
livered him to the U.8. Marshal. = > 
Fred. Hopt, alias Welcome, was tried: 


for thé murder on the following Feb- 
Truary, and sentenced to be shot by his 
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own choice. The case was appealed to 


to the Supreme Court at Washington; 
judgment was reversed and a new trial 


ordered, which took place about a year 


afterwards. He was again convicted and 
condemned, and this time he chose hang- 
ing. Again the judgment was reversed 
and a new trial ordered. He was tried 
the third time in May, and this time 
chose shooting; the day fixed was the 
13th of June. 

The morning of the day on which he 
was to be shot, upon the:unanimous re- 
commendation of the judges of the Su- 
preme Court, he was reprieved by acting- 
Governor Thomas until his case could 
again be heard in Washington. Sheriff 
‘Turner has followed up this case at great 
personal expense, traveling thousands of 
miles to hunt up evidence. After the re- 
prieve the citizens of Salt Lake, in their 
sympathy with the noble conduct of the 
Sheriff, made a collection, enabling him 
to take a much-needed trip to California 
for the recuperation of his health. 

Emerson was tried in August, 1881, 
and was convicted of murder in the first 
degree, but the jury recommended him 
to mercy, and he was sentenced to life 
imprisonment in the Utah penitentiary. 

Since the capture of Hopt, Sheriff 
Turner, in company with J. F. Brink, 
went to Gunnison County, Colorado, to 
recover 200 head of stolen cattle from 
_ the famous Howard band. They found a 
portion of the cattle, and succeeded, 
with the aid of the Gunnison County 


officers, in breaking up the band. How-. 


_ ard was killed, and.two of the band are 
now serving out sentences in the Utah 
penitentiary. Mr. Turner was highly 
praised by the Colorado newspapers. 

In 1883, he was also in command of 


the posse which arrested the C. P. train . 


robbers in the Antelope Mountains, fifty 
miles from Deseret. | 

_ He served as deputy sheriff under H. 
C. Rogers from 1870 to 1876, when he 
was elected sheriff of Utah County, 
which office he has held up to date. In 
March, 1875, he was appointed, and 


afterwards elected city marshal and chief: | 


of police of Provo City. | ik 

He has also served as deputy U. S. 
Taal under Marshals Shaughnessy and 
reland. 


the Supreme Court of the Territory, then 


ANDREW J. STEWART, JR., 


U.S Deputy Surveyor for Utah, is the 
son of the man who did nearly all the 
first surveying of the cities and settle- 

ments of Utah County. Surveyor Lem- 

mon from Salt Lake, City did the first 

surveying in Provo, but the .greater por- 

tion of the city was surveyed by Andrew 

J. Stewart, Sr., whose profession his son, 

a citizen of Provo, follows. 


Andrew J. Stewart, Jr., was born on 
Keg Creek, Pottawattomie County, Iowa, 
October 8th, 1846. It will be appreci- 
ated at once, by those acquainted with 
the pioneer history and the founding of 
Utah, that he is not only a child of the 
exodus, but, from the date of his birth, 
one of the first children born on the route 
to the mountains. His parents are 
American by birth, but on the father’s 
side of Scotch descent ; on the mother’s 
side, German; her name was Eunice 
Peas. The parents came into the Church 
nearly at its rise, and having been with 


| the people in their persecutions, they 


started with the first companies in the 
exodus in 1846, bound for the Rocky 
Mountains; but the Church having gone 
into Winter Quarters in consequence of 
the call of the U. S. Government for 
the Mormon Battalion, some of the peo- © 
ple tarried for a year or two in Potta- 
wattomie County, among whom were the 
parents of himself and wife, who, lke 
himself, was born on the way at nearly 


the same place. In 1850 his parents con- 


tinued their journey to the mountains and 
arrived in Salt Lake City in the fall of 
the same year. They came directly 
south with the early colonies, and settled 
at what is now known as Payson; and A. 
J. Stewart, Sr., being a professional sur- 
veyor, made mmost of the first surveys of 
Utah County. | | 


A. J. Stewart, Jr., when he grew up, 
manifested a taste for his father’s voca- 
tion. He went to school at Salt Lake 
City, first under the tuition of G. W. 
Mousley, and afterwards in 1868-9, he 
attended: the University. He studied 
surveying under Mousley, and afterwards 
under his father. He also had some 
assistance from Professor Orson Pratt 
while at the University. But his acquire- 
ments in surveying have been mostl; 
obtained by studies and his 
practice as a U. S. Deputy Surveyor. — 
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In 1868, on the 25th of January, he 


married Dorothy Melissa Riggs, daughter 


of Dr. John Riggs of Provo, a sketch of 
whose life will be found in this uumber. 
Her mother was Jane Kilton Bullock, 

sister of the second mayor of Provo, and 
Isaac Bullock, the first representative 
hotel keeper of Provo. 

It was not till after he was married 
that he went to Salt Lake City to attend 
the University. At the same time he 
also taught school in that city in the 


Seventeenth Ward, in the spring of ’69, 


under the general superintendence of 
Professor John Morgan, but Stewart had 
charge and was the practical superintend- 
ent of that branch school. He returned 
to Provo, and in the winters of 1869-70, 
he taught school in this city. This was 
the commencement of his business life 
on his own account: 

In 1871 he commenced Government 
surveys under A. D. Ferron, U. S. 
Deputy Surveyor for Utah. Since that 
time he has taken contracts fur Govern- 
ment surveys himself, under Surveyor- 
Generals C. C. Clements, Nathan Kim- 
ball and Frd. Salomon. He surveyed 
the iron mines in Iron County for the 
Great Western Iron Mining Company ; 
he re-surveyed them for Bishop Thomas 
Taylor, and was associated as a mining 


expert in the great iron mining suits be- 


tween Alleh G. Campbell and Thomas 
Indeed, he has been one of the 
most active U. S. deputy surveyors in 


‘surveying the lands of Utah. 


A. J. Stewart, jun., is classed as one 
of the opulent citizens of Utah County. 
He has a large farm, four miles north of 
Payson, of 440 acres, adjoining his 
father’s farm; and, like his father, keeps 
blooded stock. He has the half-brother 
of ‘‘ Rarus, jun.,’’ which was sold by his 
father for $4,000, and who is now in 


-Califyrnia entered for a number of races. 


Some years ago he joined his father in 
importing fine blooded stock, and in 
this they have done good service’ to the 


Uh Coun and stock-raising interests of 


MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


aDe. John Riggs, the oldest living rep- | 


resentative of the medical profession of 
Provo, came here among the first settlers, 
and has his profession up to 


_ to hear their first sermon. 


the present time. He has acquired 
marked success in the treatment of can- 
cer, and is a man noted for his sterling 
and honest qualities. Age, however, has 
in a great degree debarred him from 
further usefulness in his profession. 

At a later period Dr, Don C. Roberts 
moved to Provo, and in his time was 
counted one of the best physicians and 
surgeons in the Territory. oe died some 
years since. 

In 1871 Dr. H. Simmons, now a prac- 
ticing physician here, came to Provo and 
went into partnership with Dr. Roberts. 
Dr. Simmons is a graduate of Harvard, 
and is one of the oldest practicing physi- 
cians in Utah. 

Dr. W. R. Pike, also a graduate, has 
been a resident of Provo for a number of 
years, excepting one year he practiced in 
Salt Lake City. Dr. Pike is universally 
esteemed as a physician and surgeon 
throughout Utah County. 

Dr. S. Husted (also a graduate of a 
New York college), Dr. Olsten and Dr. 
Hamburg are practicing their profession 
in Provo. 


DR. JOHN RIGGS 


was born in Oxford, New Haven Co., 
Connecticut, December 12th, 1812. His 
father’s name was Gideon Riggs ; ; his 
mother’ s, Susan Pitcher, His father was 
a Major in the American army in the war 
with Great Britain in 1812, and he was | 
away at New London atthe time of the 
birth of the doctor. At the close of the 


war he came west as far as Ohio in the 


fall of 1817, selected a place and moved 
to Kirtland in 1818, arriving on the gth 
of July. He was keeping the only hotel 
in Kirtland at the time Oliver Cowdery, 
Peter Whitmer and Liba Peterson came 
there to preach, and he and his son went 
The son be- 
lieved at once, and wanted to be bap- 
tized, but his father would not. give his 
consent. Though he was not at the time 
in the Church, he was-enrolled as a mem- 
ber of Zion’s camp in. 1834; but his 
father having come for him to forbid. his 
march, the Prophet Joseph counseled 
him to obey his father, and blessed him 
and said he should receive the same bless 
ing as those who went, _ 

r. Riggs saw Joseph the Prophet. on 
his first arrival in Kirtland, and became 
immediately acquainted with him. He 
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worked on the Temple before he came 
into the Church, was at its first dedica- 
tion, and heard Dr. Frederick G. Wil- 
liams bear his testimony that while 
Sidney Rigdon was making his first 
prayer, he saw an angel enter the window, 
take a seat between Father Smith and 
himself and remain there during the 
prayer. 

The doctor tells the following story 
relative to the translation of the Book of 
Abraham : | 

When Mr. Chandler arrived in Kirt- 
land with his Egyptian mummies to ex- 
hibit, he put up at the hotel of Father 
Riggs, who, at the request of Chandler, 
sent his son to the Prophet’s house to in- 
vite him and family to attend the exhibi- 
tion that evening, but Joseph was engaged 
to attend a meeting and could not come. 
Young Riggs was again sent, with a note 
asking when Mr. Chandler could have an 
interview with the Prophet, who replied 
_ that he would come in the morning at 

8 o’clock, which he did; and young 
Riggs was present when the Prophet first 
saw the papyrus from which is translated 
the Book of Abraham. Joseph was per- 
mitted to take the papyrus home with 
him, Father Riggs vouching for ‘its re- 
turn, and the morning following Joseph 
came with the leaves which he_had trans- 
lated, which Oliver Cowdery read, and 
Mr. Chandler then produced the transla- 
tion of Professor Anthon as far as the 
professor could translate it. Dr. Riggs, 
who was present at the reading, says that 
the translation of the Prophet and the 
professor agreed so far, but ‘* there was 
one language Professor Anthon could not 
translate which the Prophet did.”’ 


Dr. Riggs left Kirtland in the fall of 


1836 and went west to Indiana, where he 
spent some time, and also to Illinois, and 
thence to Missouri to settle with the 
Saints. He was in all the troubles at Far 
_ West, was in the battle of Crooked River, 
in which the ‘first martyr of the Church” 
David Patten, fell; was one of the pris- 
oners of war when Far West was given 
up and the Prophet, his brother Hyrum, 
and others of the leaders were marched 
to Liberty Jail, and he was 
General Clark delivered his infamous 
‘speech of extermination to the Mormon 
people. | 


went to Springville, Illinois, and in July 


of the Temple. 


sick. 


present when | 


_ from Nauvoo which place 
reached Council Bluffs in the latter 

In February, 1839, he left Missouri and 

five years, In the spring of 1850, the 


he arrived in Commerce, afterwards — 
Nauvoo, and was present at the first con- 
ference held at Nauvoo. There was a 
great deal of sickness in the settling of 
that place, and Dr. Riggs took care of 
some of the sick until he was himself 
prostrated. 

He was baptized in July, 1839, having 
been with the Saints in nearly all the im: 
portant scenes without entering th: 
Church, in consequence of his father 
forbidding him in Kirtland, as at first 
noticed. 

In the spring of ’40 he was sent on his 
first mission, and when the Prophet set 
him apart he could not walk more than a 
quarter of a mile at.a time, not being re- 
covered from the fever and ague. In 
Illinois. he raised up a branch, and re- 
turned to the Conference of ’41, and was 
present at the laying of the corner stone 
Immediately afterwards 
he started on a mission east, traveled in 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, and con- 
tinued on to the northeast part of New 


| York State, where, after preaching for 


awhile, he was married. 

In Moria, Franklin County, he met 
his wife, Jane Bullock, sister to Kimball 
Bullock, second mayor of Provo, and of 
Isaac Bullock, the first hotel keeper of 
that city. She was born in Grafton 
town, Grafton County, New Hampshire, 
September 4th, 1819. Her mother was 
in the Church when she met Elder Riggs. 
In consequence of opposition of the 
townspeople to baptisms, she went with 
her husband on his mission, during which 
she was baptized. She was married on 
the 8th of October, 1843. | 

Elder Riggs remained in that district 
until after the martyrdom of the Prophet 
and his brother, when he returned to 
Nauvoo with his wife, in October, ’44. 
From Nauvoo he removed to Green 
Plains and was there at the burning of 
the Mormons’ houses by the mob, which 


caused him to remove back to Nativoo 


with his wife and child when they were 
He also had an accident 
about the same time and broke his arm 


_and dislocated his wrist which laid him 


up for five months, During this period 
the Mormons were making their exodus 
left in May 


part of June, 1846, where he stayed for 
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family were about to ies to the Rocky 
Mountains when they were taken down 
with the small pox, which hindered them | 
a year; but the next year they came on, 


arriving in Salt Lake City, September 5, 
1851. He immediately continued to. 


ree, where he had been ever since. 

. Of Dr. Riggs’ professional career, it 
may be noticed that he commenced the 
study of 2 Te in the summer of 
1838, under Dr. Frederick G. Williams, 
and finished hi ‘studies at Quincy. He 
began regular practice at the Bluffs, and 
when he came to Provo he continued in 
the profession, though at that time there 
was more labor and personal sacrifice 


_ attending vocation than profitable prac- 


tice. . 
When Dr. Riggs came to Provo there 


. was Dr. Dora there, and after his own 
arrival, Dr. Roberts came, but both of | 


these went to California, leaving Dr. 
Riggs as the only physician in Utah 
County. For some time he had a large 
and exclusive practice, after which a fresh 
batch of physicians came into Utah 
County, several of whom had regularly 
passed through the colleges. The prac- 
tice of Dr. Riggs extended throughout 
the county. On one occasion he rode 
day and night, for seven days, attending 
the sick, having only three hours sleep 
during that. time, except on horseback ; 
but as already observed the practice was 
attended with more self-sacrifice than 
profit. He was a surgeon in the Walker 


_ war and was rated as a captain belong- 


ing to the general staff. He was, indeed, 
the surgeon in the Utah County militia 
from the first till it was disbanded by 
Governor Shaffer. 

In the fall of 1876, Dr. Riggs went on 
a mission east, his principal object being 
to hunt up his genealogy. He traced a 


correct line of seven generations back 


to 1632. 


_ At the time he took his mission he was’ 


so worn out by his professional labors 
that he quit the practice, and, since his 
return, he has confined himself to can- 
cers and ial cases, 

Of his position in the Church, it may 
be observed, that he was ordained to the 
office of seventy in 1844. He was or- 


seventies, June, 2852, under hands 
of President: Joseph Young. He was 
county treasurer for seventeen years. 


In conclusion: He is still practicing 


| on his specialties and he has three cases 


with cancer at the present time. 


DR. W. R. PIKE. 


This gentleman stands to-day at the 
head of the medical profession in Utah 


- County, and, as he is comparatively a 


young man, a regular graduate and a per- 
manent resident, he is likely to long hold 
that rank im the county. 

Walter R. Pike was born in the County 
of Norfolk, England, June 8th, 1848. 
His parents were members of the Mor- 
mon Church when he was born, which — 
relationship of the parents with the 
Church was the principal link of the 
Pike family with the Mormon people. 
But the doctor has a distinctive relation- 
ship with Utah, both as a citizen and a 
professional man, and it is as a profes- 
sional man that he must be considered, 
rather than as a Mormon or a Gentile. 
At the age of 16, Dr. Pike came to 
Utah alone, and at the age of 19 he 
commenced the study of medicine in 
Salt Lake City under Dr. J. S. Ormsby, © 
an old practitioner of the regular pro- 
fession. Previous to this he had earned 
some money, in various kinds of labor, 
such as your Western man has to take as 
he meets it, to start in life; and the 
savings of his industry enabled him to 


devote two years of study and gratuitous 


service under Dr. Ormsby. He next 
engaged in the drug department of'Z. C. 
M. I., where he remained for five years, 


after which he was engaged for a short 


period with Godbe, Pitts & Co. 
Meantime the doctor had married and 
settled in life, but his aspirations leading 
him to nothing short of the regular pro- 
fessional. grade, he resolved to go East 


and take a thorough course of medical 


studies in the colleges. Accordingly he 


went East in 1876, and in ’77 he gradu- 


ated from the medical department of the 
State University of .Vermont. To make 
himself thorough and to fairly earn a 


legitimate professional caste, he next 
went to New York City, and in '78 
_ graduated again from the medical depart- 
- ment of the University: of the. City of 
York... 
dained a president of the fifth quorum of | 


‘Professional knowledge and practice . 


thus acquired, W. R. Pike, now a doctor © 


Of medicine by diploma, returned to Salt 
_ Lake City, but quickly removed to Provo, 
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where he commenced the practice of his 
profession. ‘There he remained for five 
years, and during the greater portion of 
that time was City and County Physician. 
He left Provo in 1883 to practice for 
awhile in Salt Lake City, in connection 
with Dr. J. M. Benedict. With him he 
remained one year, and obtained quite 
an extensive practice; but preferring to 
live in the country, where his wife en- 
joyed better health, he returned to 
Provo and resumed his former practice, 
and was again appointed City and County 
Physician. His practice extends from 
Provo to Fillmore, in every village of 
Utah County and the surrounding coun- 
ties. In fine, Dr. Pike has been very 
successful, and is recognized as the head 
of the medical profession in the whole of 
Southern Utah. 


DAVID O. CALDER. 
- The late David O. Calder, who de- 
parted this life July 3, 1884, was born at 
Thurso, Caithness, Scotland, on the 18th 
of June, 1823. He was baptized into 
the Mormon Church in August, 1840, 
when Orson Pratt was in Scotland open- 


ing that mission. He was educated © 


for business in the service of the 
Union Canal Company; and _ having 
risen very rapidly, step by step, in the 
outdoor and office departments of this 
company’s service he was appointed by 
the directors to the office of manager of 
the intermediate stations of the service 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow, with 
headquarters at Falkirk. He left Scot- 
land for Utah in January, 1851, accom- 
panied by his mother and her family, 
in the George W. Bourne, which sailed 


from Liverpool to New Orléans; and. 


after two years detention in Cincinnati, 
in consequence of the sickness and death 
of his eldest sister, he arrived in Salt 
Lake City in 1853, and settled over Jor- 
dan. In 1855, he entered the service of 
Trustee-in-Trust of the Church as book- 
keeper, was appointed chief clerk in May, 
1857, and retained the office till Decem- 
ber,. 

The excellent business capacity of 
David O. Calder was early recognized by 


President Young, whose knowledge of 


men is proverbial ; and the President’s 
confidence in his integrity was equal to 
his estimate of the ability of his chie-: 
clerk. While in the service of the 
Trustee-in-Trust he organized the entire 
system of accounts and records in all the 
departments of the Church. He also 
held the office of Territorial Treasurer 
from 1859 to 1870. : 

After the close of his service in the 
office of the Trustee-in- Trust, Mr. Calder 
became connected with the railroad busi- 
ness, for which his early-training emin- 
ently qualified him. He was general 
freight and passenger-agent of the Utah 
Central and Southern rajlroads for two 
years, and he organized these departments 
and trained the employees. | 

The many years of constant business 
application at length wore greatly upon 
Mr. Calder’s enduring constitution and 
for his relief as well as for his usefulness 
he was sent to labor in the British mis- 
sion, his native Scotland being chosen as 
the field of his ministry. His former 
acquaintance with many of the principle 
business men of Edinburgh and Glasgow 
was now turned to good account in en- 
larging the public view of the Mormon 
people, and in correcting many misrep- 
resentations of them which everywhere 
have prevailed. 

On his return from Europe in 1873, 
Mr. Calder was appointed by President 
Young business manager and managing 
editor of the Deseret News Publishing 
Establishment. Under his administra- 
tration, the publishing department of the 
Church obtained a financial prosperity 
and an éfficient business system that en- 
titled him to the full credit of a success- 
ful journalistic manager. He remained 
in this position for four years, during 
which time he published the standard 
works of the Church, and put the paper 
mill in a prosperous financial condition. — 

Mr. Calder was elected a Director of . 
C. I.’’ October 5th, 1875, which. 
office he held until his death. By the 
appointment of Prest. Brigham Young, 
he was elected Secretary and Treasurer 
of that Institution, October sth, 1876, 
and he held that responsible position ‘for 
several years, contributing not a little to 
the increased prosperity of that colossal 
establishment, and sustaining his charac- 
ter as a first class business officer, Oc- 
tober 5th, 1878, he resigned as Secretary 
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and Treasurer of ‘‘Z. C. M. I.’’ because 
his large music business demanded his 
personal attention. 

Mr. Calder inaugurated the class teach- 
ing movement of our Territory, and it 
was vigorously sustained by him for sev- 


eral years, till. the: heavy stroke of the 


death of five of his children at one time 
deprived him of that enthusiasm so essen- 
tial to the sustaining of a musical society; 
but he continued in the musical business 
till his death. In 1860 he started the 
first music store in the Territory, and 
the business steadily increased until, at 


his death, it was twenty times larger than 


at the commencement. 

Relative to the co-operative movement 
of the Mormon people and its ultimate 
social aims, Mr. David O. Calder was 


esteemed as one of its most conscien- 


tious advocates and an earnest worker in 
its behalf. From his long administration 


in the business department of the Church 


as the chief clerk of the Trustee-in-Trust, 
he very naturally took a deep and ster- 
ling interest in the establishment and 
perfecting of those systems most proper 


for the community. His life-work since — 


his arrival in Utah, had been almost that 
of one of the Church apostles so sar as 
faithful and efficient labor was conterned. 
He has also served the public ‘in an offi- 
cial capacity. He was a city councilor 
from November 23rd, 1875, to February, 
1880, at which date he was elected to the 
office of an alderman of the city. As 
one of the directors of ‘‘Z. C. M. I.,”’ 
he was a very proper and competent per- 


_ son who thoroughly understood its aims. 


Mr. Calder had great organizing ability 
and he possessed the soundness of mind 
and farsight so characteristic of Scot- 
land’s business class of men wherever 
met. He was a firm believer in the Mor- 
mon mission in the age both religiously 
and socially, and therefore he was earnest 
for the perfection of the co-operative 


movements of our Territory; but Mr. 


Calder was the reverse of the fanatic, ana 
was not a great enthuiast. Whatever he 
undertook in life was upon the solid 


_ basis: of true principles, and by the meas- 


urement of the rule of sound common 
sense. The late David O. Calder, in 
fact, would have been a useful citizen in 
any community, and he was withal a 


decidedly progressive type of man. 


A LIVING TOUCHSTONE. 


BY H. W. NAISBITT. 


~The er phenomena of sects, par- 
ties and institutions might be made an 
interesting, far- es: and profound 
study. 

There is no known organization of 
men, of any considerable number, but 
what was created to meet, and did meet, 
probably, some real or fancied want; 
none but what have, to some extent, 
been a protest against some existing con- 
dition, and as a necessity, either uncon- 
sciously or with intention, been a test of 
surroundings; thus creating antagonism, 
collision, and that unending mental con- 
trast and intellectual stimulus which be- 
comes everywhere and under all circum- 
stances, the inevitable progenitor of 
progress. | 

That Mormonism posseses this feature, 
that it was its characteristic from the 
first in an unusual degree, may not be 
SO apparent now ; but its records and the 
experience of its ancients, its leaders and 
elders, could furnish a profusion of illus- 
tration of a theory less fanciful than real. 
To be sure this might be unaccepted by 
its opponents (and they are the vast ma- 
jority), yet, it is not after all a matter of 
feeling, of prejudice, of unreasoning 
opposition, or of individual preference 
or desire; unyielding facts are their c-wn 
testimony, and whether men love or dis- 
like, whether men approve or reject, 
whether they are Mormons, non-Mor- 
mons, or anti- Mormons, it is as unwise 
as impossible to gainsay or repudiate its 
stormy history, or to otherwise compre- 
hend its potency in the raising of ques- 
tions, religious, social, political and na- 
tional, questions and issues which even 


. now for their solution engage the atten- 


tion of the divine, the social theorist, 
the simple secularist, the infidel, the 
physician, and the statesman. 


There are ‘‘ problems to be solved,’’ 
enigmas to be explained, laws to be un- 
derstood, principles to be expounded in 
each of these departments of human 
thought and interest; and it is not 
without some amazement that many con- 
clude to award a little credit to the 
stripling David, that he, even with the 
— of a divine’ mission and a 
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clearer light, advanced to encounter the 
Goliaths of modern times, with weapons 
ever considered inadequate to the dis- 
comfiture of his opponents. 


The advent of ‘‘the Prophet of Mor- 
monism,’’ in its time (over fifty years 
ago) was the falling of a thunderbolt 
from an unclouded sky; it was during a 
_ period when religious influences were 
prominent in a local circle, a rural popu- 
jJation were sensing the necessity of relig- 


ious profession, probably more than of | 


religious life ; the spirit of ‘‘revivalism’’ 


was being fanned by ministerial effort, | 


inspired, it might be, in some degree, by 
a desire to increase the strength and sus- 


taining power of the few sickly churches } 
located in sparsely populated regions. | 


Yet this was Christian effort, Christian 
labor for so-called Christian success ; 
the Bible was the text book, the ostensi- 
ble court of appeal; it was in some sense 
the Shekinah, or Holy of Holies—the 
word and book of God; yet to both 
priest and people, to laborer and convert, 
but as the fetish of the heathen, good to 
have in sickness, a charm beneath the 
dying pillow, unread (save in parts), un- 
- comprehended as a whole, unpracticed in 

its detail, and more worshipped or loved 
as a relic handed down from the misty 
past than as the measure for present life ; 
it was more received as the record of an 
order of things, a system of pcssibilities 
long since obsolete, and never again 


_ destined to glorify humanity or illu- 


minate the experience of the religious 


That the spirit was selfish is evidenced 
by the fact that churches wrangled over 
new-made. ‘‘ converts,’’ and their ‘lo, 
here’’ and ‘‘lo, there’’ became an evi- 
dent offense to the more thoughtful and 
sensitive of the spiritually inclined. 
This was the condition of the embryo 
prophet, but he, simple and unsophisti- 
cated, unspoiled by much training and 
but little warped by tradition, concluded 
that if religion was of divine origin, if 
there was any God in it, if any truth in 
the simple suggestions of Holy Writ, 
deliverance from local contention could 
surely be best reached by inspiration 
and direction from on high. At this 
date it appears easy to conclude that if 
an answer was received of more than 
human wisdom, it would inevitably be 


that man-made arrangements were inade- 
quate for the divine purpose; they 
might, it is true, be made subservient 
and auxiliary to that, but could no more 
weave the fabric of human destiny, as 
existent in the divine mind, than the 
loom for jute or hemp could form the 
finer fabrics of the upper Ind. | 
This enquiring spirit so early exhibited 
in the mental action of the lad Joseph 
Smith was destined to bear remarkable 
results, and from them to now it has 
been the key-note and foundation of 
Mormon life and the Mormon superstruc- 
ture; this has given it the character of 
touchstone ’’ to all its surroundings, 
and made it what it is—the exponent of 
new ideas, the formulator of new 
theories, the advocate of new institu- 
tions, the infuser among men of a new 
spirit, and the pioneer and prophet of a 
new dispensation! One of the first con- 
sequences of the religious earnestness and 
importunities of the young student 
Joseph, was predicated upon that answer, 
which commanded him to avoid alliance 
with any of the jarring sects around him; 
surely this, instead of working anathema 
should have provoked reflection, and it 
seems as if common sense asserting itself 
would easily have discerned that confu- 
sion and wrangling was not a product of 
divine intention, divine wisdom or divine 
love! Further experience of the more 
fully illuminated Joseph, led him to de- 
clare himself the subject of angelic visi- 
tation ; some may smile at this, as igno- 


rance not infrequent laughs at knowledge, 


but surely religionists, Bible religionists, 
would not at such an announcement lose 
all moral and mental control, and by 
vituperation and certain social agencies 
make the childish author of such state- 
ment a sufferer of that, which whether 
real or assumed is one of the funda- 
mental features of Bible history, and 
asserted of numberless instances of Bible 
individual life. No, the book is believed 
when closed, tongues grow eloquent over 


its marvelous episodes and its theoreti- 


cally accepted truths, but the mists of 
eighteen centuries have darkened the 
spiritual faculties of man, and self con- 
stituted ministers of God and the Gospel, | 
point to the recorded past as to an age 
of privilege and glory, but are devoid uf 
striving or faith, as to the enjoyment 


of the same blessings: and privileges 
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in the far more pens and important 
present. 

But greater anomalies were to spring 
up in the sectarian religious harvest field, 
as the spirit rested upon and developed 
the calling and mission of the now—by 
few accepted—seer and prophet! The 
assumed discovery and declared transla- 
tion and publication of the Book of 
Mormon, has to test further the faith of 
the religious world, than the annuncia- 
tion of an angel’s visit, or the implied 
censure of the churches couched in as- 


serted commandment to repudiate the 


whole ! 

It had been claimed for years that the 
Bible and the Bible a/one was the religion 
of the Protestants anyway, and the bare 
suggestion that any other book was of 
equal value, even if it sustained and 
‘made more clear the old, was to arouse 
the prejudices of the ministerial agencies 
everywhere, and through them, all to 
whom they administered! That this as- 
sumed to be a history of divine direc- 
tion to the extinct inhabitants of a Jong 
hid continent was of little avail, that it 
was a record of travel and colonization 
of prophets and men of God, that it 
brought collateral testimony as to the 
ministration of the Savior and the insti- 
tutions of the Gospel among a people 
‘‘not of this fold,’’ that it was an added 
‘* witness ”’ given in favor of spiritual 
communication was all in madness 
ignored and set aside, because the 
medium was poor, despised, unlettered 
and unknown; was this what might have 
been expected of the so considered 
devoted, thoughtful and and ought to be 
consistent religious organizations and 
world? 

The fact that the Book of Mormon 
reiterated and amplified the details of 
_ the New Testament, and vindicated (if 
the term may be used) the essential unity 
of the Savior’s thought and system, was 
the breaking of the last link which may 
have held the young Prophet to the 
traditions or examples of his fathers ; 
every divergency of local churches and 
consequent sectarianism only made more 
palpably transparent the unauthorized 
character of conflicting and contending 
organizations! But these local manifes- 
tations and local persecutions of the lad, 
for such they were, were destined to be | 
as nothing in the weer scope which 


enthusiasm, 
counties, afterwards states, then nations 
became the limitless field of a vast host 


Scriptural argument and texts, 


came of ordination, organization and in- 
creasing missionary labor, for then as 
now almost every convert to Mormon- 
ism became so saturated with its spirit, 
so convinced of its Scriptural harmony, 
so penetrated by its simplicity, and so 
sanguine that it only needed to be pro. 
claimed to be believed, that ordination 
was hardly needed, to make every be- 
liever into an ardent preacher, a valuable 
speaker, or an earnest, zealous, devoted 
missionary on so prolific and enjoyable a 
theme. With increased membership in 
the newly formed church, came increased 
surrounding towns, then 


of impassioned men of faith, courage, 
endurance and success! 
Christendom was in those days a gen- 


) eral battlefield; ministers gray with age 


and sedate by experience, young fledg- 
lings fresh from school and college, 
Sabbath school teachers full of supposed 
local 
preachers and the laity, as one man rose 
en masse to resist these Mormon intru- 
ders upon ancient usage, upon hoary 
traditions, upon supposed God-given, 
sacred things; so the churches were every- 
where depleted of their members, being 
unable to withstand their arraignment by 
these elders having ‘‘the word of God 
and the testimony of Jesus;’’ men who 
had worn the garments of the priesthood 
for a lifetime, found themselves whipped 
by these unsugpliced youths, who, from 
the plow ond Wee coal mine, from the 
factory and the foundry, went out as 
heralds of old truth and founders of a — 
new and better dispensation. 

Mormonism was the touchstone of the 
religious faith, the religious theories, the 
churches and the ministry of Christen- 
dom as a whole, and it reeled and tot- 
tered beneath the continuous strokes of 
these adversaries who had been smitten 
with the contagion of truth, arising 
in a little village in the State of New 
York, U. S., from an unlettered, semi- 


“religious, untrained, uninfluential lad! 


Christianity was fully ‘tried in the bal- 
ances and found wanting,’’ its ministers 


retreated ingloriously from the field, or, 


from sheer necessity and desperation, 
) hed Mormonism in se ts to save 
themselves and hold on to their salaries ; 
_ until to-day Mormonism meets no Scrip- 
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turally argumentative opposition from 


clerics or divines; on the contrary, sec- 
tarianism has so far modified itself under 
the pressure of the elders, that they are 
-more often quoted, and their truths more 


preached, every single Sabbath in any 


little village, than could have been 
heard around the globe but fifty years 
ago. 

At the time when Mormonism origi- 
nated, but half a century had fled since 
the Revolution; many of those who 
had fought for colonial independence 
and religious liberty were still in the 
flesh, yet it is a matter of surprise that new 
ideas were then looked upon with suspi- 
cion, that religious innovation was resisted 
_ by the orthodox, and that that freedom of 
thought which was all implied in docu- 
ment and on the battlefield was, more 
surely liberty for what was, than for any 


change or divergence from established 


custom orgcommon creed. 


Liberty of | thought and action in a re- 
ligious sense was on its trial; theory and 
‘‘ glittering generalities’’ needed the pro- 


cesses of crystalization which must come 


between theory and practice, and to-day 
it seems as if it took a long period—de- 
cades or centuries—for the sublimest 
_ theories of gigantic minds to leaven the 
habits of thqught indulged in by the 
masses, so that other men may be included 
in the blessings they crave and claim for 


themselves. This question, in fact, -is 


yet far from decided ; legislators, courts 
and officials seem to conclude that the 
limit—the border-land—of liberty has 
been discovered, and that Mormonism is 
yet outside that boundary. 


Persecgtion and opposition drove this 
. testing organization from the Empire 
State to Ohio, with increasing momentum 
thence to Missouri, where, prior to the 
‘* Dred Scott decision”’ and to the draw- 
ing of the ‘‘ Mason and Dixon” line, 
Slavery was yet in the ascendant. With 
the unerring instinct of retribution which 
wrong anticipates even when protected 
by law, the advent of a few Mormons 
into a slave State was first suspicion, then 
_ presumed certainty, that abolition was in 
the programme of the Saints. This in- 
stitution, which originated, as some say, 
of divine commandment in the morning 
of history, which had endured and been 
tributary: to all the ancient civilization, 


and was really an integral and protected 
interest of the new, was afraid of even 
the shadow of liberty and the touch ofa | 
freeman’s hand.  Protestation on 
Mormon part was of no avail. Charged 
with tampering with and encouraging the 
slaves, voting as a unit for local officers, 
exhibiting that spirit of thrift and pro- 
gress which always means final supremacy, 
these Mormons were invited to move, 
and finally to leave the State, which, at 
the point of the bayonet and after the 
loss of very many precious lives, they 
eventually did. The institution thus 
protecting itself by violence and spolia- 
tion, fell a victim to political necessity, 
and as a ‘‘ war measure’’ was by Presi- 


dent Lincoln, the Man of Destiny, sent | 


to its quietus, ‘‘ unwept, unhonored and 
unsung.”’ | 

Tired, perplexed, disrupted, and per- 
secuted even unto death, the Mormons 
selected the little town or village of 
Commerce, on the Mississippi River, and 
by dint of some peace and much labor, 
built up, under the eye and by command 
of the Prophet, the afterwards famous 
‘*City of Nauvoo,’’ The free State of 
Illinois apparently welcomed the fugitives 
from oppression; political parties bid 


high for their suffrages, and the Leyisla- 


ture of a free State gave their growing 
city a charter broad and generous to a 
fault, securing local control and govern- 
ment almost to independence. Under 
such guarantees the city grew amazingly ; 
population poured in from the Old World 
and the New; homes, farms, stores, 
towns, sprang up as if by magic; the 
people were united, contented and pro- 
gressive; yet, in their unity, there was 
fear that neither party of the State could 

buy or use them with any certainty. 
Jealousies began to crop out ; local ambi- 


tion thwarted the Prophet and the lead- 


ers of the people; opposition, and even 
persecution, began again; old suits were 
rehabilitated, and new ones planted ; 
confidence was overweening in local au- 
thority, chartered though it was. To ob- 
viate becoming local partisans and thus 
arouse more intense sectional or local 
opposition, the Prophet finally announced 
himself as a candidate for the Presidency 
of the’ United States. Everywhere in 
the several States throughout the Union 
the elders went for electioneering pur- 
poses; a platform unequalled for broad 
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nd liberal views was promulgated; in 
fact, Mormonism, in the person of its 
Prophet, offered political salvation to this 
nation, as in the persons of the Prophet 
and the Elders it had offered spiritual 
and Gospel salvation to the nations of 
the earth; but both, while finding the 
platform invulnerable, repudiated the 


offer and said, ‘‘ As for us, we will not 


have this man to reign over us!”’ 
Charged with crimes, requisition was 
made upon the Governor of Illinois for 
the person of the Prophet, who, instead 
of pointing out to the malcontents the 


powers of the local courts, and the 


necessity of personal subservience to law, 
yielded to increasing clamor, and pledg- 
ing the honor of the State and its pro- 
tection, persuaded the Prophet to submit 
‘to process, assuring him that ‘‘it would 
be all right.’’ Joseph, with unfaltering 
heart yet prescient eye, saw that the end 
was near, and in words of mournful sig- 
nificance said, ‘‘ I go calm as a summer’s 
morning, yet as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and it shall be said of me, he was slain 
in cold and innocent blood.’’ 

The result was as prognosticated. The 
Legislature of the State through its own 
legally given charter, was on trial; the 


pledged word of the Governor of the | 


State was being tested also; its honor 
vested in him, as its representative, was 
at stake and on trial likewise ; but when 
tried, they all signajly failed. . Mormon- 
ism, in the person of its Prophet and 


foundet, was the touchstone and test by. 


which was proven the hollowness, falsity 
and weakness of men and measures under 
political pressure in a free and enlight- 
ened nation. 

It is also worthy of note that at the 
supreme moment of the Prophet’s death, 
there was also placed on trial the potency 
and fealty of those secret societies which 
are ostensibly founded for mutual protec- 
tion, safety, and purposes of philan- 
throphy. It is well known that most of 
the old Nauvoo Mormons were members 
of the Masonic Order; a dispensation 
had been granted them conferring powers 
of initiation and work equal to prominent 
pores elsewhere, but it is not so well 

nown that when the murderers rushed 
for their victim and brother at Carthage 
Jail, that he gave those signs which are 
supposed everywhere to command suc- 
cor in the moment of distress. This 


“went all unheeded, and when the mar- 


tyred Prophet and his brother, the Patri- 
arch, were brought back to their beloved 
Nauvoo, whatever there was of Masonic 
method or respect, was purely local, and 
it is not known that the Order anywhere 
repudiated ‘‘ this shedding of blood’’— 
it is yet found upon the skirts thereof 
without atonement, remaining until the 
day of retribution. Since that cowardly 
surrender of proclaimed and ostentatious 


brotherhood, Mormonism, having tested 


this the parent of all secret and philan- 
thropic societies, has been absolved from 
all mystic rite and allegiance, and but of 
late, as if to confirm the original treach- 
ery, lodges in this city (Salt Lake) have 
declared against the admission of any 
Mormon to membership simply on ac- 
count of his religion ! 

When the death of the Prophet was 
consummated, and the first shock had 
been overcome by the Mormons, future 
policy was the continuous topic, the city 
charter was revoked by the legislature, 
its plighted faith was nullified, police 
powers were curtailed, self protection 
was desired as far as practicable and 
voluntary, until the mobocratic spirit 
was again in the ascendancy, until at a 
fearful sacrifice of property and still 
more of life, that exodus began under 
the leadership of Brigham Young and 
his associates which after untold hard-. 
ships and 1,500 miles of travel, led to 
the establishment of the Mormons in the 
valleys of the Rocky Mountains. 

In passing it should however be noted © 


that of the many who participated in 


this damnable massacre of the prophet 
and patriarch—who in that assault 
brought to death’s door the present 
president of the Church, Elder John 
Taylor, none suffered conviction or paid 
the penalty of their crime, courts were — 
at fault, justice was blind, juries were 

palsied, judges were afraid of popularity, 
and public opinion sustained the outrage 
and prevented both punishment and re- 
dress, those were all on trial; coming in 


contact with the touchstone, demon- 


strated how superficial the influence of 
institution clamor! When the exodus 
had been resolved upon, when it was 
evident that there was to be no respite 
from opposition, when it was found that 

local animosity was mountainous and not | 
likely to be overcome in the slave State 
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or the free, it was resolved by the leaders 
of the Church to memorialize the Gov- 
ernors of the several states, suggesting 
an extension of their hospitality to a 
people thus ‘‘scattered and peeled.’’ 
Surely in all the vast domains of some 
of these States there was room for a 
people smarting under affliction and 
wrong, but save in one instance none 


condescended even to reply; to such a 


pitch had popular prejudice and fury 
been wickedly wrought, that all human 
sympathy, all kindly charity, all feelings 
of pity seemed erased from the breasts 
of those governors, the representatives 
of the people thereof. 


_ Were these not on trial in the hour of 
Mormon extremity? They surely were, 
a, is never too late to believe that in 
the lunerring economy of providence and 
divine retribution, he that did these 
things to the ‘‘ least of my disciples, did 
it unto me /” | 

With the settlement and formation of 

a territorial government, and officers of 
their own choice in the ‘‘ valleys of the 
mountains,’’ the Mormons surely thought 
they had found the El Dorado of all their 
hopes; they asked for Federal recognition, 
for the power of statehood, for the chance 
of self sustenance, (they might have as- 
sumed it as they were then on foreign 
soil) but they were denied ; they ‘‘ asked 
for fish and received a serpent; for 
bread and they received a stone,’’ with 
the appointment of unsympathetic offi- 
cclals came collision and misrepresenta- 
tions, and the facts are that all the 
theories in American institutions were 
on trial and were found at fault; rules, 
regulations and officers are presumed to 
come from a popular sovereignty and to 
be an expression of the popular will, 
but Territorial condition is fatal to this 
theory, and a native citizen may in a 
State possess rights and privileges, yet 
the crossing of an imaginary line will 
denude him at the pleasure of party or 
Congress, of one or both; the freeman 
becomes a nonentity, a taxpayer without 
representation, subject to the whim and 
caprice of unsympathetic rulers. and 
office holders, who have no special in- 
terest in local progress, save the spoils of 
their position, which it is fondly hoped 
by them may long continue. | 


To be Continued. 


OUR UTAH POETS. 


Very fitting is the subject chosen for 


- this number of our Magazine by our vet- 


eran poet, John Lyon, who has passed 
Beyond the. hoary age of four score 
years:’’ | 


YOUTH AND AGE. 


BY JOHN LYON. 


The thoughts of infancy and childhood seem 
Like dreams that vanish at our waking hours, 
While boyhood’s actions is a fresher theme, 
Ere age is weak'ning the reflective powers. 
Well we remember most we've said or done, 
What others said or sung in sport or play, 
Of thoughts and feelings long since past and gone, 
We see and hear, as if ‘twere yesterday. 


The smile parental approbation gave; 
The pedant'’s birch that o’er the truant played ; 
The shallow brook—we, wading, stem'd the wave, 
Or played at hide-and-seek in bushy glade, 
The tempting treasure of the ripened fruit ; 
The yellow cream the cupboard hid from view ; 
The stolen sugar and the quick pursuit, 
When grandma with the broomstick did pursue. 


The old graveyard, so lonely on the hill, 
We've thoughtless roamed, and on the tombstones 
read | | 
Of severed friendship, graved by human skill, 
That would have raised the blushes of the dead ; 
The burning fever, stung by Cupid's dart, 
That longed for something death had nameless 
made, 
Which we could feel, yet dared not to impart 
Of what we felt for some bewitching maid. 


The favors granted that no toil had won ; | 
The praise or blame we earned for good or bad; 
The tricks we played; the races we had run; 
The proud contentions and the fights we had; 
The giant thoughts, by emulation sown, 
_ How great we would be if with learning fraught ; 
Graved golden scenes of life, with riches strewn, 


Without a thorn to gall youth’s happy thought. 


Beyond the hoary age of four score years 
The best of life is tainted with disease— 
A semi-lameness, blindness, half-closed ears! 
But youth's reflection minds all things with ease. 
Beyond this date we grow a child again, 
Minus of all the pleasures of our youth, 
With here and there a little touch of pain, 
And wav'ring step would tumble us forsooth. 


“If not to know the tale of ages Si 
Tis said ** we will continue still a child;" 
Alas! when mem'ry fades, a dark cloud cast 
_ O’er manhood, life looks mystified and riled. 
h truth revered, 
t seems a tom ng from our sight; 
Our boyhood life starts up, ae Frown. gt feared, 
Instead of what we looked for in another light. 


All these remain in mem'ry's passing thought, 

And moulds of our by-past years ; 
The time and place, like spectres, all unsought, 
Passing before us, joyous or in tears. 
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Till sight and mem'ry dims the vital spark, 
And lame and weary on our crutch we lean, 
Forgetting all, so child-like, in the dark, 
We pass in dotage from this mortal scene. 


- Stull, ‘midst the changes of this mortal scene, 
One hope remains unaltered and secure— 
That nothing yet could ever come between 
To make the hope of ‘after life obscure. 
While faith and hope grow brighter in old age, 
Though all the framework of the body's riven ; 
The chinks of time but lighten up life's stage 
To show per actor on ‘ea way to heaven. 


_ The next is a companion subject from 
the pen of Orion Snow, and grandson of 
the historion Wilford Woodruff. He is 
but nineteen years of age and writes in 
the mood of youth; for youth is Spring, 
and the subject, though worked by poets 
ten thousand times, is never old or worn 


out, but fresh as the Spring of six thous- 


and years ago. The poem of young 
Orion Snow is after the style of the Eng- 
lish pastorals, and gives promise of much 
talent, which, when the spring of his 
life shall be in its passage to luscious 
summer, may make him worthy to be 
named as the poet nephew of nase R. 
Snow. 


SPRIN 6. 


BY ORION SNOW. 


Sweet Spring! thou staff to Nature's wide domain, 
And helping hand to all the smiling plain— 
Oh, happy youth, whose far-extending bounds 
Doth reach all o'er the face of countries round. 
When Winter wraps the frozen land in snows, | 
And coldness ‘round the dreary landscape goes ; 
When sleet and driving rain fly through the air, 
And bleakness in the wide land everywhere— 
Thou comest, and with thy bounteous hand 
Doth bring relief, and brightens all the land; 
Doth send dark Winter's hoary locks away, 
And turn the landscape into scenes so gay ; 
Puts joy in every anxious, throbbing breast, 
And wakens all earth’s creatures from their rest. 


The restless hunter who has lain so long 

Within his snow-bound hut, longs to be gone; 

And vainly marks he, through the forests round, 

To catch the first notes of thy wakening sound ; 
But still come snow and ice on river far; 

And oft he tried to mark the Polar star, 

But wintry clouds still hovered o'er the plain, 

And snow continues with the Winter's reign. 

But, lo! the Spring-time comes with joyful song, 

Winter's scenes then fade and soon are gone. 

The hunter leaves his hut with sudden tread, 

And takes his gun and light canoe instead, 

And glides grt, by river's singing shore, 

And wished for inter’s darkened scenes no more. 


As morning's sun doth reach their flowing rills, 
The bounding deer, but lately free at large, 
_~-Escaped o'er hill and dale, the hunter’s charge ; 


_ And he reposes ‘neath some cooling shade, 


) Yet, thou must leave, to brighten others’ shore, - 


| Her graceful mantle blooming with the rich 
' And variegated tints that she alone displays y 


And lightly roves he o'er the mountain's side, 

And glides o'er rugged cliffs as clouds doth ride. 

In some far woodland, by a crystal lake, 

He there of peace and pleasure doth partake ; : 

There he can roam about free from all harm; 

There he can play and sport without alarm ; 

And Spring hath wrought these pleasures all around; 
For him doth Spring e’en bless the very ground. 

She makes their woods and vales with pleasure ring, 
And even they look forth to welcome Spring. 


Sweet Spring, what joy there is within thy climes, 
And how gaily rings thy opening chimes. 

How welcome are thy busy notes to him, 

Who now hath lain so long where all is dim ; 

The sickly man whose poor enfeebled frame 

Has been kept in by winter's long restrain. 

How cool, refreshing are thy youthful scenes 

To him, as forth he plods along the green, 

With feeble, yet with cheerful step doth tread 
Along thy glades, and by the willow sped ; 


And listens to thy cheerful notes as made. 


The milkmaid’s song that flowed in gentle glee ; 

The herdsman’'s shout far echoed up the lea; 

The plow-boy’s whistle, and the hunter's horn; 

The lowing herd approaching near the farm ; 

The bleating sheep that in the pasture feed, 

Doth call their young, that skips across the mead ; 

The noisy calves that call, not patient long ; 

The clumsy geese that gabbled out their song ; 

The blackbird’s note, that twitters ‘mid the rush ; 

The lark’s sweet voice that now and then would 
hush, 

The woodsman’s tune, far echoed up the hill, 

And the murmuring of the distant rill— 

All these in sweet succession strikes his ear, 

And makes him happy as he strains to hear. 


Sweet Spring! ‘tis thou that brings these happy 
times, 

When earth resounds with all thy gladdening chimes; 

All nature seems to be alive with joy, 

And all is happiness without alloy ; 

E’en the flowers that on mountains grow, 

Lift their heads as gentle breezes blow, 

And fragrance thus is sent all o’er the land, 

As charming Spring doth move her magic wand. 

Oh, come to us, and ne'er leave us more. 


Yet, wilt thou forgetless in our mind, 
As long as earth shall stand, and life be thine. 


The climax of our poetic page is from 
the pen of one of Utah’s best authors, 
Wm. Gill Mills; one, indeed, who has 
held professional rank as an author for 
over quarter of a century, and whose 
writings, both prose and poetry, are 
worthy a place in any of the great mag- 
azines of America or England : 


THE LOVERS. 


BY WM. GILL MILLS. 


The balmy breath of Summer perfamed all 
The vast and gorgeous landscape. Nature showed — 
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With prideless mien, Ten thousand gay and sweet 
Fresh flowers, enamelled by the gentle stroke 
Of the fine, sportive sunbeam graced her form— 
The product of her own great skill. Sublime 
The strains of melody and harmony 
‘That broke upon the ear from numerous 
Living and springing instruments ; her full, 
Free vocal sounds made every object seem 
To dance with joy, and from the blending sky 
And sea, encircling all the Eastern scenes, 
The broad, warm, smiling face of Sol peeped forth 
To gaze on his prolific consort, Earth, 
Who bounded forth to greet his kingly glance. 
Twas Sabbath morn, and Nature, smiling, called 
Her toiling children from the confines of 
Dark, pent up cities, towns and hamlets to 
Behold the fruitful and embellished scencs 
Spread out for admiration, and t'inhale 
The fragrant odors mixed by her kind hand 
With medicinal niceness, such as she 
Alone has knowledge of, and well designs 
All to invigorate our languid frames. 3 
Some bounded forth with all the vigor of 
Light-hearted youth, and noble manhood to 
Seek their beloved retreats, and fill their souls - 
With true poetic spirit that was shed 
In all the pastoral scenes around. While some 
With weakened forms were bent and suffering from 
Impure effluvia breathed in rooms confined, 
From filthy streets and stagnant swamps, stepped 
forth 
With careful tread to drink the air of life 
That burst from Mother Earth’s salubrious breath, 
And seemed resuscitated then. 
Each sought 


His favorite place, and in society 

Of those he loved adored the Giver, and 

The gifts luxuriantly displayed within 

The precincts of their native place. endeared 
To them by all the ties of home, aud charm 
Of childhood's earliest ramblings and delight. 


Two lovers, whose young hearts united in 
One hallowed feeling by the spell of pure 
And artless love, trod o'er the verdant meads . 
To view the entrancing scenes around; but though 
They felt their blissful influence, and in 
Sweet accounts pictured to their fancy’s sight 
The chequered path of life surrounded by 
More fascinatiug scenes than those that filled 
Their vision now—because they loved and felt 
The bliss of heaven in that glow—yet all re 
Absorbed in thought they passed, concentrating. 
Their feelings, confidence and joys in one ; 


Another. 
: He a soul of worth, 

A mind well cultivated to acquire | 
Intelligence; his heart noble, free 

And generous; not a mean, unworthy thought 
Or principle dwelt in his soul, He was 

A man, and no conceited counterfeit 

Of human nature. 


She was gentle, sweet, 

And virtuous; had all the graces that 
Adorn the female character; displayed 
A heart of confidence and sympathy, 
A mind well trained to be a noble wife, 
A tender mother, and an intelligent 

ot a mere toy of ion, 

deceitful courtesies, but 


‘Dhree short days would-only pass 


They climbed 


Their mutual feelings pointed to, would be 
Sealed at the altar by the priestly hands _ 

Of their religious teacher; and their lives, 
Their destinies, their interests, their hopes, 
Their fears and prospects be united. But, 

A strange roreboding flitted o'er their minds; 
A dark presentiment of evil veiled * 

The sunshine of their souls; as gloomy clouds 
Foreshadowing a storm, or deep low gusts | 
Of wind prelude the tempest’s ravages. | 

It could not be that danger, sorrow, death 
Could mar the peace of beings innocent 

And happy as their youth and love deserved ! 
They bade the phantom fly; their sunny hearts 
Dispersed the gloom, and felt again as wont. 


Then up a verdant steep, a loved resort, © 
Bestrewed with many a graceful wild flower, fit 
To deck the bosom of the fairest bride, _ 
with gentle pace; while he would 
pluck | 


CK, 
_ Both here and there, the rarest flow'rets for 


His dear affianced one. A dangerous, deep, 
Romantic precipice lay but a few 
Short yards from the well-beaten path; its green 
And rugged brow, adorned with many fair 
And fragrant blooming plants, as if to tempt 
The wand'rer to encounter danger for 
A fragile prize. They walked on hand in hand: 
He saw some delicate, sweet tinted flowers 
Below the summit of the steep, and stepped 
To cull them; but he stumbled o'er a stone 
That lay grass-grown, and fell upon the brink, 
And headlong seemed to glide adown. She shrieked 
In agony, and leaped to save her lover, | 
He grasped a shrub and shuddering stayed his fall : 
She missed his arm, and then, unable to 
Withstand the impulse, rolled in the abyss. 
Where naught but heartless and unfeeling rocks 
Received her senseless fourm. 

Distracted, he, 


With some who saw the scene, rushed to the spot 
Below, when, oh, my God! what was, but a 
Few moments gone, intelligence and life 

And beauty, lay a bleeding, mangled corse! 


The morn appointed that she should appear 
A happy, beauteous bride, decked in her robes 
Of richest texture; and that he should be 
A blest and noble bridegroom, saw her laid 
In the cld grave, a mashed, repulsive torm— |. 
Ev'n to her friends—her robe a winding sheet; 
And him, borne homewards by his sorrowing 
_ friends, 
An irrecoverable imbecile, 
A hopeless idiot! 


Salt Lake City, U. T. 


Since the union of divinity and hu- 
manity is the the great article of accepted 
religion, it is odd to see some cle n, 
in their writings of divinity, wholly de- 
void of humanity.’ | | 


That was excellently observed, say I, 
when I read a passage in an author 
where his opinion agrees with mine. 


When we differ, there I pronounce him 
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The joys and sorrows of this world 
are so strikingly mingled! Our mirth 
and grief are brought so mournfully in 
contact! We laugh while others weep, 
and others rejoice when we are sad! The 
light heart and the heavy walk side by 
side and go about together! Beneath 
the same roof are spread the wedding 
feast and the funeral pall! The bridal 
song mingles with burial hymn! One 
goes to the marriage bed, another to the 
grave ; and all is mutable, uncertain and 
transitory.—Long fellow. 


DAVID JOIIN. 


David John, of the Presidency of the 
Utah Stake of Zion, was born at Little 
New Castle, Pembrokeshire, South Wales, 
January 29th, 1833. He was the son of 
Daniel John and Mary Williams. His 
father was an influential farmer. 

The parents of David John were mem- 


bers of the Baptist Church; many of his | 


family were ministers, and most of them 
of that denomination. It was designed by 
the family that he also should be edu- 
cated for the ministry ; and for this pur- 
pose he spent his time at school till he 
was 23 years of age. Four years of this 
time were spent in the Baptist College, 
Haverford West, South Wales. 


David became acquainted with the 


Saints during the first term of Orson 
Pratt’s presidency over the British Mis- 
sion, in the years 1848-9—-50, when so 
many thousands were brought into the 
Church, and all Wales rang with the 


_ Gospel and wonders of Mormonism. 


David, who at that time was a youth, be- 
lieved and was baptized, but so outraged 
did his family, feel over his joining the 
Mormons that he was subject to constant 
and bitter persecution from them, and 
finally he was forced to give bonds to his 
father to keep from the Mormons till he 
was of age, which he did by the ‘‘ coun- 
sel’ of Apostle Orson Pratt himself. 
Thus was David, John’s association 
with the Mormon Church broken off for 
a few years, until he had reached the age 
of 23, and during that time he was being 
educated in a Baptist College, with his 
father’s firm, set resolve that his son 
should engage in the Baptist ministry. 
But by a remarkable manifestation 
from the heavens, the severed link of his 


— with the Mormon people was 


restored. Near the end of January, 
1856, he had a very impressive dream, 
which was afterwards fully written and 
published in the Udgon Scion (Zion's 
Trumpet) in the year ’56. : 
‘*] dreamt,’’ wrote David, ‘‘that I 
saw an angel of the Lord. After he had 
talked a little with me, he placed his 
right hand on my left shoulder. His 
eyes were of a dark brown color, but 
full of glory. His voice was clear, but 


full of power authority. While in 


his presence I beheld very high moun- 
tains. He told me that they were the 
Everlasting Hills, over or by which the 
Latter-day Saints were going to their 
gathering place. | 

‘“«*« Why,’ said he, ‘are you spending 
your time in vain here? How is it you 
will not join the Church of Christ and 
spend your time there?’ 

‘‘T replied, ‘I hope! am inthe Church 
now, am I not ?’ | 
‘‘*¢You know better,’ he said. ‘Do 
not ask questions that you know perfectly 
well, but go on unto perfection. Look 
towards the firmament !’ | 

‘¢T jooked and beheld the air full with 
people of every sect and party. There I 
saw Christ sitting upon His throne in 
great glory, and the people gathered 
themselves before Him to be judged. 
Those that had pleased Him, He com- 
manded to stand on His right hand, and 
those that did not, on His left. He 
judged them one by one, till they com- 
posed two straight lines, running parallel 
one against the other for the distance of 
about one mile. Those on the left were 


those of the different sects and parties of 


the day; and those on the right were 
Latter-day Saints. The Saints seemed 
lovely, and all smiled, looking in the 
face of Jesus as-one man looks on 
another. But the other line seemed mis- 


_ erable, and full of discontent, sorrow 


and grief, turning their faces from Jesus, — 
and could not abide His presence. 

‘** According to this vision,’ I said, 
: the Saints are right, but the others are 
not.’ 

You see,’ he answered, is 
right and who is wrong. Look!’ said 
he, ‘on thy right hand.’ 

‘‘I looked, and there beheld a large 
and very extensive valley — the most 


beautiful land I ever saw. We were 


standing on one side of it, which was 
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flat On the side we stood were high 
and beautiful trees. Under the shadow 
of one of them we stood from the heat 


of the sun, which was very powerful. 


On the other side were mountains or 
hills, but not very high. Those extended 
to the extremity of the valley. The 
beauty and glory of the valley, which 
was from three to four miles wide, was 
beyond description. 

‘¢Oh, my God!’ I exclaimed, 

never knew that such a beautiful scene as 
this belonged to our earth.’ 
_ ¢This,’ said the angel, ‘shall be thy 
_ inheritance and thy seed after thee for- 
ever, if thou wilt obey the command- 
ments of God and do right in the flesh. 
Look, behold thee!’ said he... 

‘‘T then found myself in a large and 
beautiful building. There I saw on the 
stand one that I knew, preaching the 
- principles of life. 

_ ¢€€ This’ said my guide, ‘1s the house 
of the Lord.’ © 

‘‘At this I awoke, believing that the 
spirit of the Lord and angels filled the 
room. I arose and bowed myself before 
God in prayer, and desired Him, if that 
messenger was from Him, to make it 
known to me once more by the same 
messenger; if not, to hide the vision 
from me. 

‘‘] again retired to rest, and soon fell 
into a deep sleep, when suddenly the 
same personage appeared, and made 


known unto me some of the same things; | 


but he rebuked me this time for spending 
my time where I was. He also said: 

‘¢< Thou wert foreordained before the 
foundation of the world to come forth in 
this age to assist to build the Kingdom of 
God upon the earth, and now the time is 
up. If thou wilt obey the command- 
ments of God, thy days shall be long on 
the earth; if not, thy cay shall be 
short, says the Lord.’ 


“‘ These words pierced my soul, and I 


again awoke, and spent the remainder of 
the night in deep reflection, and some- 
what grieved i in spirit ; at other moments 
I would rejoice exceedingly.” 

His mind overwhelmed by these re- 
peated visions of the night, David in the 
morning could not give his attention to 
his lessons. This was observed by the 


tutor, who supposed him to be unwell 
and excused him. In the afternoon he 
went to the house of Elder John Griffiths 


_and obtained some books of the Church, | 
among which was P. P. Pratt’s ‘‘ Voice 


of Warning,” which made a,great im- 
pression upon his mind. 

Thus restored to his destiny with the 
Latter-day Saints by a remarkable dream, 
he told his father and family of his re- 
newed resolve to join the Saints. At 
this the distress of his family was very 
great, but the bond which he had years 
before given his father was no longer in 
force, he being now 23 years of age. He 
also told his tutor and fellow-students of 
his intentions. They remonstrated with 
him, but the remonstrances of family, 
tutor and classmates were powerless now. 

David left the Baptist College and was 
re-baptized into the Church of Latter- 
day Saints on the 6th of February, 1856. 
On the rst of March he was ordained a 
priest, on the 29th an elder, and on the 
1st of June, 1856, he was sent out as a 
traveling elder in the Pembrokeshire 
Conference. On the 30th of December, 


56, he was appointed president of the 


Flintshire Conference, which position he 
filled for one year. On the roth of 
December, ’57, he was appointed second 
counselor to the president of the Welsh 
Mission. 

There may be given a brief review 
of the Mormon work in Wales, or 
of the ‘‘ Welsh Principality,’’ of which 


| David John had now become one of the 
Presidency ; and it may be noted that the 


Welsh Churches at that time constituted 
a Mission, the same as the British Mission, 
or the Mission. 


In Wales, from the beginning, the Mor- 


mon work had been truly ‘‘the marvelous 
work, and a wonder.”’ Not even in 
England, nor even in America where the 
Church rose with its miraculous endow- 
ments, was the work so marvelous in its 
spiritual manifestations and miraculous 
power as in Wales. There it was a daily 
miracle among the churches and not an 
exceptional or isolated manifestation. 
The book of the history of Mormonism 
in Wales would be a veritable ‘‘ New Tes- 
tament’’ of Gospel experiences, such as 
those enjoyed by the ancient Christian 
Churches. Angels administered, miracles 
were wrought, the sick were healed, the 
Saints saw visions and dreamt wonder- 
ful dreams of a character, as 
David John had dreamt and seen, and 
which in his case had not only linked his 
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life with the Latter-day Saints; but, in 
little over a year after his leaving college 


to join them, had placed him as one of 


the Presidency of the Welsh Mission. 
Indeed the Welsh asa race seem to be 
highly gifted with the Hebraic natnre and 


genius, such as that manifested in the o/d7 


Bible characters, and Mormonism, it 
being so eminently of the old Hebrew 
type, woke up that genius in the Welsh 
and warmed it to its divinest heat. Simi- 


jar was the case in the times of Cromwell, 


when he, like a David with his men, 
went into battle singing psalms, and the 


British Parliament was a congress of 


Prophets and Seers. Sir Harry Vane, the 
leader of the House of Commons, was of 
Welsh extraction. He was called the 
Seer of the Commonwealth. Oliver 
Cromwell was of Welsh race. the same; 
so was his Major General Harrison. Mil- 
ton wrote Hebraic poetry—psalms and 


epics—and political tracts with an Isra- © 


elitish pen. Wherever the blood of the 
ancient Briton was found in the land, it 
was fired with the Israelitish inspiration 
and genius that blazed throughout Eng- 
land, and, tempering the swords of God- 
fearing men—prophets and seers many of 
them—wrought out an Israelitish Com- 
monwealth in the Seventeenth century. 
In the Ninteenth century Mormonism 
went over to Great Britain with the same 
Israelitish genius and, though not in a 
war mood, it became the ‘‘ marvelous 
work and a wonder,’’ just as an Israelit- 
ish revolution had been in the Seven- 
teenth century. In Wales it was most 


_ $0, because there it found the type and 


nature in an unmixed race. The Welsh 


could not be a Catholic nation. They 


are a nation of prophets and seers, by 
natural endowment ; and the Welsh harp 


-and British psalms have almost as much 


Hebraic significance as ‘‘ David’s harp’’ 


and David’s psalms. In Great Britain 


Mormonism stirred this nature, and in 
Wales took hold of it as with a lion’s 
grip. Here, to illustrate the Mormon 
work and conversions in Wales, we will 


accompany the vision of David John, 


and its miraculous leading, with that of 
the late Thomas Williams, whom all Utah 
honored, husband of Zina Young. The 
incident is told by the friend of his 
youth, Bishop Farrell of Smithfield, him- 
sélf highly endowe with the Welsh 
spiritual nature: 


great Kingdom. 


passed the sun at noonday. 


time in the summer of 1850; on 
a Saturday afternoon, he met one of our 
Latter-day Saint elders and called him. 
into a private room of one of the hotels 
in Newport, where they sat for many 
hours conversing upon the principles of 
the Gospel. This elder brought up such 
strong evidence in favor of Mormonism, 
that Thomas promised him he would not 
sleep until the Lord satisfied him that 
the work was true, and that he was a fit 
subject to become a member of His 
He, therefore, after 
arriving at his home in Great Dock 
Street, Newport, repaired to his chamber, 
Bible in hand, and then prayed to our | 
Heavenly Father to open up his under- 

standings so that he might be able to 
understand the scriptures, and to direct 
him to such portions of the New Testa- 
ment that were most suitable to his case. 
Thereupon, he opened the book and 
commenced reading, and to his great 
surprise, he read and understood as he 
had never done before. He continued, 
read and pray and ponder over the won- 
derful works of the Lord, as contained 
in the Scriptures, until, between two and 
three o’clock in the morning, when, all 
at once, the room commenced to light 
up, greatly surpassing the candles which 
were burning, until it became so light 
that he was astonished, for it far sur- 
At this 
juncture, a personage appeared before 
him, the brightness of whose counten- 
ance filled him with wonder and surprise. 
This personage commenced conversing 
with Thomas upon the doctrine con- 
tained in the Scriptures which he had 
just been reading, and explained them to 
him to his entire satisfaction. He also 
explained to him the necessity of repent- 
ance and baptism for the remission of 
sins, and the laying on of the hands of 
one having authority for the reception of 
the Holy Ghost, stating that the elder 
whom he had been conversing with 
through the evening, ‘‘ Richard Green 
by name,’’ had authority to administer 
these ordinances; he also told him of 
many things which had passed and things 
which should come to pass concerning 
himself, commanding him to keep them 
to himself. On two or three occasions 
he told me that this personage revealed 
to him many great and wonderful things 
which he said he would be very pleased 
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to tell me; ‘‘ but,’’ said he, ‘‘ 7 dare not 
do so, but they are great, good and mar- 
velous things.” They conversed freely 
together until nearly daylight, when he 
was left alone, nearly exhausted, to pon- 
der over what he had heard. 

We return directly to David John, 
whom we left as a member of the presi- 
dency of the Welsh Mission, and whom 
we have taken as an example to expound 
the spiritual endowment of his race and 
of the character of Mormonism > in his 
native land. | 
_ Having filled his position for a year in 

the Welsh Presidency, David John was 
moved into England and appointed pres- 
ident of the Nottingham Conference, 
which position he held from January, 
1859, till March, 1860, when he was ap- 
pointed to the pastorate, consisting of 
three conferences — Nottinghamshire, 
Leicestershire and Derbyshire. 


the great British pastorates, which at that 
time consisted each of about a hundred 
churches or branches, he labored till 
January, 1861, when he was released to 
emigrate to Utah. On the 6th of April 
he sailed in the ship Manchester, arrived 
in Salt Lake City in September of the 
same year, and came direct to Provo. 

- David John is naturally of a minis- 
terial type of man, he having come from 
a family of ministers; and so we find 
that in Utah County he quickly fell into 
his proper sphere, which at length 
brought him into the presidency of the 
Utah County Stake of Zion, as first 
counselor to President Abraham O. 
Smoot. He was ordained a seventy in 
December, 1861; a high priest and 
counselor to Bishop Wm. G. Nuttall, of 
the Third Ward, on the roth of Septem- 
ber, 1862, and was continued in the same 
position to Bishop Myron Tanner for 
fifteen years. In October, 1866, he was 
appointed by George A. Smith, superin- 
tendent of Utah Stake Sunday schools, 
which he still holds. In 1872 he was 
made president of the high priest quo- 
rum of the Stake, till he was, on the 4th 
of January, 1877, ordained first coun- 
selor to A. O. Smoot, in the Stake presi- 
dency. In March, 1883, he was ap- 


pointed agent in Utah Stake of the pre- 
siding bishopric of the Church, and was 
ordained for that position to the office of 
a nen: by Presiding Bishop Edward 


In 
important position of pastor of one of 


| 


_Owen County, Kentucky. 


IIunter, and Presidents John Taylor and 
Joseph F. Smith. 
But during this time David John took 


mission to Great Britain, having been 


appointed at the April conference of 
1871. He left Provo on the first of 
May, and on his arrival in Liverpool he 
was appointed to preside over the Welsh © 
Mission, in which he labored till June, 
1872, reviving the work in his native 
land. He faithfully labored among his 
own kindred, but ineffectually. He 
sailed from Liverpool on the 13th of 
June, 1872, and arrived in Salt Lake 
City on the 4th of July. 

In the educational business and com - 


‘mercial part of the history of Provo, we 


have found David John a school teacher, 
and a business man in the Provo Co-op- 


erative Institution, in the Provo Woolen 


Factory, and in the lumber company, 
which originated with the firm of Smoot 
& John. He left the factory to fulfil the 
duties of the presiding bishop’s agent 
for the Utah County Stake. | 
Of his family it may be noted, that 
he married Mary Wride, of Cardiff, 
South Wales, on the 8th of February, 
1860, before his emigration to America, 
by whom he has had eight daughters and 
one son. He is the father of eighteen 


children, which signifies that he is a be- 


liever in the patriarchal system of mar- 
riage. 


A. O. SMOOT. 


Hon. Abraham O. Smoot, the second 
mayor of Great Salt Lake City and after- 
wards the mayor of Provo City, was — 
born on the 17th of February, 1815, in 
His father, 
George W. Smoot, was from Prince 
Edward County, ‘Virginia, and his 
mother, Ann Rowlett, was from the 
same State and county. They migrated 
from Virginia to Kentucky in 1812. On 
the father’s side he is of Scotch origin. 
Grandfather Smoot emigrated from Scot- 
land and settled on the eastern shores of 
Maryland. His wife, Nancy Beal, was 
from England. They emigrated about 
the same time and were married in 
America. 

_ When A. O. Smoot was seven years 
old his parents moved from his native 
place to the western district of Kentucky, 
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and when he was about thirteen years old 
to ashort distance across the State line 
into Tennessee, where he lived till he em- 
braced the Gospel and came west. His 
father belonged to no church, nor did his 
mother until she joined the Church of 
Latter-day Saints,’’ His father died 
in 1828, before that church was founded ; 
his mother came into the Church m 
1835; he himself was baptized March 
22, 1835, by Elder Warren Parrish. 
Soon after joining the Church A. O. 

Smoot was ordained a deacon and given 
charge of a small branch which had been 


built up by Apostle David Patten and 


Elder Wilford Woodruff and Warren 
Parish. He served in the capacity of a 


- deacon from May, 1835, to February 4th, 


1836, when he was ordained an Elder 
by Wilford Woodruff, with whom he 
traveled in the ministry for about a year 
mostly in the States of Tennessee and 
Kentucky. In the fall of ’36 he went to 
Kirtland, Ohio, with Elder Woodrutf, 
where the body of the Church first 
gathered. Here they spent the ensuing 
winter together attending the Kirtland 
high school. 

In the spring of the year 1837, the 
Prophet Joseph advised Elder Smoot to 
return to Kentucky, as the northern cli- 


mate did not agree with his health. He 


returned to his native State, but soon 
afterwards he and Elder H. G. Sheer- 
wood organized a company of Saints and 
led them to Far West, Caldwell County, 
Missouri, at which place the Saints had 
located after having been driven from 
Jackson County. Having, with Elder 
Sheerwood, led the company to the then 
headquarters of the Church, Elder 


Smoot continued traveling in the minis- 


try preaching until the latter part of 
1838, when the Saints were driven from 
Missouri. He was at Far West as 
one of its active defenders when that 
Mormon city fell before the combined 
forces of the militia and mob of the 
State under the command of General 
Clark, whose speech to the prisoners of 
war, after the Rrophet, his brother Hy- 
rum,. Parley P. Pratt, and others of the 
leaders given themselves up, stands 
as one of the most barbaric speeches 
that ever fell from the lips of any officer 
in modern times, civil or military. A. 

O. Smoot was one of those prisoners of 
war. 


While a prisoner he married his first 

wife, Martha T. McMeans. ‘They were 
married on the 11th of November, 1838. 
In the month of February, 1839, they 
left Missouri in the general expulsion 
of the Saints from that State. Their 
outfit was very scant, consisting of a 
small wagon and a span of horses; yet 
they took with them the family of John 
L. Buttler (afterwards bishop of Spanish 
Fork) with his wife and five children. 
They made their way into Illinois as best 
they could, through the storms of win- 
ter, and arrived at Quincy on the 8th of 
March. Here they. spent the spring 
months and recruited, and early in the 
summer moved to Nauvoo. 
After settling his wife in Nauvoo, El-— 
der Smoot again took missions in the 
ministry. He traveled in the Southern 
States and introduced the gospel in 
Charlestov, South Carolina. His last 
mission after the martyrdom of the 
Prophet was to gather up the Saints of 
the Southern States for the journey to 
the Mountains. 

In the exodus he led a company to 
Winter Quarters and was the captain 
of one of the pioneer companies in the 
journey to the Valley of the Great Salt 
Lake. His company, which was organ- 
ized at the rendezvous on Horn River, 
consisted of 120 wagons, It was the 
largest company on the road that season, 
and was the second company that arrived 
in the Valley after the Pioneers— Daniel 
Spencer’s being the first, : 

He was elected one of the first high 
council in the organization of the Great 


Salt Lake Stake, which existed several 


years before the incorporation of the 
city. He was the first justice of the 
peace that ever acted in Utah. The 
next year was the great gold emigration 
to California, when, as the only justice 
of the peace found between the Missouri 
River and Salt Lake, he was called upon 
by the: gold-seekers to adjudicate in 
about forty cases, some of which in- 
volved thousands of dollars. 

In the fall of 1849 he returned east to 
establish a carrying company with Jede- 
diah M. Grant, on the Missouri River, 
twelve miles from Winter Quarters, 
which, however, was not accomplished, 
but they established a ferry there and 
started the largest portion of the emigra- 
tion of that year. In the spring of 
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1850 he engaged to bring ou: two trains 
of merchandise, one for Colonel John 
’ Reese, and conducted one for Living- 
ston & Kinkade—the former by his 
partner, Jedediah M. Grant, the latter 
conducted by himself. These were the 
earliest of the merchant trains that sup- 
plied the Salt Lake market after the one 
brought by Livingston & Kinkade the 
previous year. 

In the fall of 1851. Elder Smoot was 
called to go on a mission to England. 
In company with Elders Willard Snow 
and Samuel W. Richards, he arrived in 
Liverpool New Year’s day. When they 
left Salt Lake City there had been no 
news from Liverpool for about seven 
months, and President Young was anxious 
for information of the work in Europe; 
so they traveled with all speed and made 
the quickest trip from the Valley to Eng- 
land up to that time. | , 

_ At the next season’s emigration the 
important question was considered by 
the British presidency as to who should 
be chosen to take charge of the emigra- 
tion, and more than the usual solicitude 
was ‘manifested in consequence of this be- 
ing the first sent under the operations of 
the Perpetual Emigration Fund Company. 
Among all the elders then in Europe, 
A. O. Smoot was chosen, and it is well 
known in the history of the Mormon 
emigrations from Liverpool to Salt Lake 
‘Valley that the companies of that year 
were well conducted and cared for on 
the journey. In charge of the emigra- 
tion, he arrived in Great Salt Lake City 
about the middle of September, but was 


immediately sent back to meet the sugar 


works on the plains, which he met be- 
tween Green River and the South Pass 
on the Sandies and brought them in. 

in the spring of 1856 he went to St. 
Louis to purchase goods and supplies for 
the Church, expecting remittances of the 
money from the Liverpool office, which, 
however, had been drained by the large 
emigration of the poor that season; so 
that A. OQ. Smoot had to be personally 
responsible for the purchases nontil the 
money could be brought round; but he 
succeeded and brought home 40.wagons 
and 120 yoke of cattle. 

After the death of Jedediah M. Grant, 
the first mayor of Great Salt Lake City, 
A. O. Smoot, in November 1856, was 
elected by the city council to take his 


‘Tuary. 


place, and in February, 1857, he was 
elected mayor of Great Salt Lake City, 
by the unanimous vote of the people at 
their regular election. He went to the 
States in charge of the mail carried by 
the Y. X. Company, and brought the 
news of the coming of the Utah Expedi- 
tion, a full account of which has been 
given in the History of Salt Lake City. 
He remained in charge of the city dur- 
ing the Utah war, moved with the people 
south and located for the time at Salem, 
where there was feed for his stock. 
After the conclusion of peace he returned 
with the people to Great Salt Lake City 
and resumed his duties as its chief mag- 
istrate. He was re-elected mayor in 
February, 1859, and was by repeated 
elections continued in office till February, 
1866. He was also alderman of the 
Fifth Municipal Ward, four years before 
being elected Mayor. A review of his 
administration will be given in the His- 
tory of Great Salt Lake City. He was 
also one of the members of the Provis- 
ional Government, and after declining 
the mayorship in 1866 he served twelve 
years in the Council branch of the Leg- 
islature. He came to Provo on the first 
of February, 1868 and was elected mayor 
of Provo on the second Monday in Feb- — 
He served Provo as mayor for 
twelve years without pay, as he also served 
Salt Lake City for ten years without a 
salary. He is the president of the Provo 
Manufacturing Company, of Z. C. M. L., 
the Provo Bank, and the Lumber Com- 
pany. In fine, President Smoot has been 
the financial backbone of the business | 
institutions of Utah County since his 


first connection with the county, over 


which he also stands as spiritual head, he 
being president of the Utah County Stake. 


THE common fluency of speech in — 
many men, and most women, is owing to 
a scarcity of matter, and a-scarcity of 
words ; for whoever is a master of. lan- 
guage, and has a mind full of ideas, will 
be apt, in speaking, to hesitate upon the 
choice of both; whereas common speak- 
ers have only one set of ideas and one 
set of words to clotne them in; and 
these are always ready at the mouth; so 
people come faster out of a church when 
it is almost empty, than when a crowd is 
at the door. | 
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HISTORY OF SPANISH FORK. 


[ CONCLUDED. ] 


Spanish Fork is the most favorably 
situated settlement in Utah County for 
the purposes of agriculture and stock- 
raising, having the advantage of being 
located immediately south of and contig- 
uous to the Utah Lake, occupying the 


broadest part of the valley not covered 


by water, and being distant from the 
foot of the mountains on the east to the 


Peet-teet-neet sloughs on the west, about 


ten miles. It extends over Township 
Eight, and wings a little on either side 


Into Townships Seven and Nine south, 


Salt Lake Meridian, covering a tract of 
nearly forty thousand acres of land. 
Nearly all of this large tract is good, 
arable land, producing all kinds of 
cereals, fruits and vegetables usually 
raised in Utah. There is but little 
meadow or pasture land except upon the 
It may seem curious, but it 
is nevertheless true, that the little amount 
of meadow land there is has, within a 
few years past, depreciated in value 
nearly fifty per cent.—selling formerly at 
one hundred dollars per acre; whereas 
now the same land mey be bought for 
fifty. 

Thousands of acres of second class 
land is now producing from three to four 
tons of lucern hay to the acre each sea- 
son. But to transform those bunch grass 
bench lands (where the want of it was 
conspicuous) into fine lucern farms, has 
taken a great amount of labor in build- 
ing dams and constructing large canals. 

There are three irrigating companies 
incorporated in the settlement, whose 
canals are situated on the east, south and 
west, respectively, of Spanish Fork City 
proper. Those canals will aggregate 
over fifteen miles in length, and cost on 
an average three thousand dollars per 
mile, including the dams. Many of the 
latter have been washed away in former 
years by high water. 

The present season is the only one in 


: which the dams have stood the test of 
- the floods. This is the result of an im- - 


roved manner of building them—hav- 
ing abandoned the old brush or beaver 
dam. They are now constructed of 
heavy wooden piles, driven deep into 
the body of the river in such a manner 


’ frequently reported. 


as to form a gate with strong abutments, 
planks being in place during the low 
water season. At the head of the canals 
weir gates are placed for measurement of 
the water. 

Aside from the eentioned canals, 


there is a main canal controlled by the 


municipal authorities of Spanish Fork 
City, which, with its main branches, ex- 
tends a distance of about fifteen miles. 
From this canal about five thousand acres 
of land are irrigated. This land, with 


the present methods of cultivation 


(which are not by any means perfect) 
produces crops that are rarely met with 
in countries that are considered better 
adapted for cultivation. 

During the harvest of 1883, from fifty 
to sixty bushels of wheat per acre was 
Oats have yielded 
as high as sixty-five bushels, and barley 
as high as one hundred bushels per acre. 
These figures are of course the exception 
rather than the rule. It is estimated 
that the average yield of small grains for 
the present year, 1884, will be thirty-five 
bushels per acre. 

The soil here, being principally clay 
loam, is not considered as well adapted 
to the cultivation of the potato as sume 
localities, as to quantity; yet the quality 
is as good as in any part of the world. 


The same may be said of corn: buta 


small amount is raised in excess of home 
consumption, while large amounts of 
uther grains are exported annually. 

In addition to the grain and other 
agricultural productions of Spanish Fork 
bee culture has become quite ar impor- 
tant and remunerative industry. The 
honey crop of 1882 amounted to forty 
thousand pounds, the quality of which 
probably could not be excelled, it being 
gathered principally from sweet clover. — 
Notably among those engaged in this 
pursuit are Charles Monk, Charles W. 
Leah, Samuel Cornaby, and George 
Mayer. | 

The soil and climate of this locality 
are also well adapted to sericulture, ex- 
periments in this direction having been 
successfully prosecuted by Mr. Samuel 
Cornaby and others, extending over a 
period of fifteen you. At one time as 
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many as fifty families were engaged in 
raising silk, some of which was manu- 
factured by hand into various articles of 
clothing. Silkworm eggs have also been 
exported to California, France and Italy. 
That an excellent quality of silk can be 
produced here in any quantity, has been 
demonstrated beyond a doubt. The 
only drawback to this industry is the 
lack of filatures or reeling establishments 
and factories necessary for working up 

the silk. 
With the facilities mentioned Spanish 
Fork is capacitated, and does now pro- 
duce double the amount of grain of any 
other settlement is Utah County, and its 
hay crop is at least on a par. | 

If the manufacturing interests could 
be said to be parallel with the agricul- 
ture, the settlement would soon support 
a population of ten times its present 
number. Boots and shoes, and horse 
gear or saddlery are manufactured in ex- 
cess of home demand. A foundry is 
in course of erection, and no doubt 
machine shops will soon follow. A plan- 
ing mill, and sash and door factory is 
nearing completion, and will soon be in 
running order. | 

There are four steam saw-mills now in 
operation in Spanish Fork Canyon, 
owned by citizens of Spanish Fork. 
Two of them, however, are temporarily 
shut down, owing to the high rates 
charged by the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railway Co. fur shipment of 
lumber, and for the further reason that 
the very important thoroughfare that 
bears the name of a wagon road in said 
canyon has for 3 year or two past been in 
awretched condition. An appropriation 
from the Territorial Legislature last 
session, of $2,000, coupled with $1,000 
from Utah County, for the benefit of 
said road, will ameliorate the matter 
some, providing that that sum can pos- 
sibly be duplicated at the next session of 
the Legialrture for the like purpose. 
Then the traveling public will have 
cause to, rejoice, especially those who 


live in Emery, Sanpete and Garfield 


Counties. 


Sandstone quarries of the finest quality 


and of every desirable shade, exist in un- 
limited quantity in the canyon about ten 
miles distant from Spanish Fork and 
directly on the line of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railway. Marble’is also 


found there in great variety and is now 
being developed, and, it is anticipated, 
before long will be a great source of 
revenue. | 

The summer range is unsurpassed for 
stock, producing excellent beef and 


mutton. 


From the first settlement of Spanish 
Fork education has not been neglected. 
As early as the year 1856 three shool 
houses were erected—just such buildings 
as General Jackson attended when a 
boy, the benches being made of rough 
slabs, and the roof, for want of better 
material, being covered with willows and 
Girt... 

The first of these primitive structures 
was ready for use the latter part of Feb- 
ruary, 1857, when Mr. Samuel Cornaby, 
a graduate of the Borough Road Normal 
School, London, England, having just 
removed from Salt Lake City, was in- 
stalled as teacher. The other two houses 
were soon afterward completed, and 
schools were taught in them in the fall of 
that year by Hon. Silas Hillman and 
Mrs. Margaret Leah. Many of the pres- 
ent inhabitants of this flourishing city 
are indebted to those pioneers in educa- 
tion for what scholastic attainments they 
possess. 

The school district now owns four sub- 
stantial, well-finished school buildings, 
furnished with the most approved school 
apparatus, and the total value of school 
property in the district is estimated at 
$12,000, not one dollar of which (not- 
withstanding the charges that have been 
made by the ‘‘ Liberals’’ of Utah to the 
contrary) is owned or controlled by the - 
Mormon Church. The school popula- 
tion is about eight hundred, and the 


average daily attendance during the past 


year (1883) was about five hundred. 

A very efficient corps of teachers have 
been secured by the trustees; among > 
whom is the county superintendent of 
schools, Geo. H. Brimhall, who, with 
his co-laborers in education, have graded 
the schools and placed them on a par 
with any of the district schools in the 


county. 


The society of Spanish Fork has 
changed but little in its aspect during the 
past decade, excepting that many of 
the representative men have away. 
Men who not only laid the foundation 


for this prosperous city, but also assisted 


yew. 
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in building up a commonwealth in the 
West, as well as aiding to frame society 


elsewhere, where none existed before ; 


and it is a physical fact plain before our 
eyes that the sons and daughters of those 
men, together with many who have been 
gathered from other nations, are enjoying 
the bequests of the life and energies of 
this new representative class. True, there 
may be some parasites, just enough to 


make the distinction, and we cannot 
spare the difference. Judas was a rogue 
and loved money, and jesus was the 
savior of the world, and that tells the 
story of all subsequemt generations. 

May the present generation of people 
in Spanish Fork continue to emulate the 
lives and characters of those great and 
illustrious men whose names grace the 
pages of this magazine. 


— 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


CHAPTER III. 


CONTINUATION OF MY MISSION TO ENG- 


LAND. ORGANIZATION OF THE LON- 
DON CONFERENCE, I BID FAREWELL 
TO THE HEREFORDSHIRE SAINTS. 
RETURN TO AMERICA. 


On the 6th of October, 1840, a 
general conference of the British mission 
was held at Manchester. There were 
present of the Twelve Apostles, Brigham 
Young, Heber C. Kimball, Willard Rich- 
ards, Orson Pratt, George A. Smith and 
Wilford Woodruff. The presiding officers 
of the mission represented twenty-seven 
conferences, besides other churches not 


yet organized into conferences. The 


number of membership was 3,621, being 


-an increase since the last general con- 


ference of 1,113 members. 


The next evening we attended a dis- 


cussion held between a sectarian minister 
and Elder Alfred Cordon on the subject 
of the Book of Mormon. There were 
present 1,500 people. This was the-first 
discussion of any note on Mormonism 
held in Great Britain. 


I left Manchester on the 14th of October 
to return to my labors in London; and 
on my way, with Elder Alfred Cordon, 
I visited the Staffordshire Potteries and 
Birmingham: On the 17th I arrived in 
London, where I found Elder George A. 
Smith, and we were glad to meet each 
other once again. 

We hired lodgings, beard and sitting- 
room at No. 40 Ironmonger Row, St. 
Luke’s. Everything was dear, and we 
found with the greatest economy we 
could not do with much less than a pound 
per week each. . What few Saints there 


were in London were very poor and 


WILFORD WOODRUFF. 


unable to assist us. Most of the means 
used in my labors in London was sup- 
plied by my converts of Herefordshire. 


. The prospect in London at that time — 


was the darkest I had ever been in since 
entering the vineyard, but the Lord was 
with us and we were not discouraged. 


Sunday we met with the Saints at 
Brother Corner’s three times, read in the 
Book of Mormon, gave instruction and 
broke bread untothem. We had a good 
time, though there was only about half 
a dozen present. I felt the spirit bear — 
testimony that there would be a wor 
done in London. 


I fell asleep, having retired to rest in 
good season, and slept until midnight, 
when I awoke and meditated upon the 
things of God until 3 o’clock in the morn- 


ing, and while forming a determination 


to warn the people in London and over- 
come the power of darkness by the assist- 
ance of God, a person appeared unto me 
whom I consider was the prince of dark- 


ness. He made war upon me and at- 


tempted to take my life. He caught me by 
the throat and nearly choked me to death. 
Ile wounded me in my forehead and I 
also wounded him in a number of places 
in the head. As he was about to over- 


, come me I prayed to the Father in the 


name of Jesus Christ for help. I then 
had power over him and he left me, 


though much wounded. Afterwards 


three persons dressed in white_came to 
me and prayed with me and I was im- 
mediately healed of all my wounds and 
delivered of all my troubles. | 


During the following week we visited 
the British Museum and other notable 
places, and also attended a Wesleyan 
Methodist mission meeting over which 


the Lord Mayor presided ; while in the 
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performance of our own missionary 
labors we circulated and posted hand- 
bills) The following is a copy of the 
first placard of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints posted in 
_England’s great metropolis. 


“ He that judgeth a matter before he heareth is 
not wise. 
THE LATTER-DAY SAINTS meet for pub- 
lic worship at Mr. J. Barrett's Academy, 
. 57 King’s Square, Goswell Road—(en- 
trance door in President Street) every 
Sabbath at 3 and half past 6 o'clock p. m.; 
also on Tuesday and Thursday Evenings, 
cach week at 8 o'clock. 


LECTURES 


will be delivered by Elders Woodruff 
and Smith late from America), who re- 
spectfully invite the citizens of London 
to attend, 

The first principles of the Everlasting 
Gospel in tts fullness. The gathering of 
Israel. The second coming of the Savior 
and ‘‘ the restitution of all things’’ spoken 
of by all the holy prophets, will be among 
the subjects tllustrated. 

The Latter-day Saints Millenial Star, 
published monthly, and other publications 
can be had at 52 Ironmonger Row, St. 
Luke's. (City press, Long Lane, Doud- 
ney & Seryngour.) 

The following Sunday we preached for 
the first time in Barrett’s Academy at 
3 o'clock. There were present about 
fifty persons, unto whom I preached and 
Elder Smith preached in the evening; 
but it was the hardest matter to awaken 
an interest upon the subject that I had 
ever found. 

Next day I received a package of letters 
from America, one from my wife an- 


nouncing the death of my little daughter, | 


Sarah Emma. | ee 
There is so much going on in this great 
modern Babylon to draw the attention of 


the people that it seemed almost to re-. 


quire the trumpet’s blast from heaven to 
awaken the attention of the inhabitants 
to our proclamation of the restoration of 
_ the fullness of the Gospel. 

We were here like the Apostles of old 
without purse or script to warn the City 
of London, where we had to pay high 
for everything we required, and to pay 
for a place to preach in. We were at 


this time about out of money, but still 
_ we felt to trust in God. : : 


the churches there. 


November 1st I preached in the after- 
noon in the Academy to about thirtv, 
and in the evening to about fifty. We 
broke bread unto the Saints, and this 
evening there seemed to be some interest 
manifested in inquiring into the work. | 


We preached. again on the following 
Sunday. During the week we received 
counsel from our brethren of the Twelve 
for George A. Smith to go immediately 
to the Potteries and spend his time with 
After his departure 
I felt very lonely for several days, but 
Elder William Pitt from Dymock came 
and labored with me for a short time, 
after which he took a mission to Ipswich. 


Brother Hulme, a captain of one of 
the ‘‘ Pickford’s Boats’’ on the London 
Canal, was present at my next preaching 
after the departure of Elder Pitt, and 
with him were two of his hands whom 
he had baptized. On the following day 
I dined with him and the two brethren 
on board their boat. 


On the afternoon and evening of Sun- 
day, the 22d of October, I held public 
meeting at the Academy, when four 
offered themselves for baptism ; and on 
the following Sunday I again preached 
twice and baptized and confirmed three 
more. These were the first fruits of my 
labors in London. 3 


Next day I took a very interesting 
walk with Dr. Wm. Copeland through 
every part of the College of Surgeons at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and on my return 
home I was soon joined by Elders Brig- 
ham Young and Kimball, who had come 
to spend a week ortwoin London. This 
was the first time ever President Brigham 
Young was in the metropolis of Eng- 
land. | | 


We met for service at the Academy 


Wednesday evening, when Brother Brig- 
ham preached, followed by Brother 
Heber. We had a good time. 


In company with Presidents Young 
and Kimball on the 3d of December I 
visited the Tower of London, without 


seeing which the traveler would lose a 


capital page of the history of his travels 


in Europe, and during the week also — 


visited St. Paul’s, Buckingham Palace, 
Westminster Abbey, the Queen’s stables, 
and saw many other noted sights of 
London. 

Sunday we held public meeting at the 
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sail at which there were about fifty 


present. Brother Kimball preached. 
An Independent minister invited me 
home to take tea with him. I accepted 


his invitation, had an interesting time 


and preached the Gospel to him and he 
received my testimony and offered me his 
chapel, which would hold 800, He said he 
thought he would be baptized and would 
try and get his society to do the same. 

We met again in the evening and had 
‘more at our meeting than ever before. 
Brother Brigham Young preached and 
was followed by Brothers Kimball, Wil- 
liams, Corner, Hulme and myself. 

We had a very interesting time and 
one offered himself for baptism. There 
were some of the Aikenites present, one 
of whom purchased a hymn book. They 
wished us to call upon them and thought 


they would be baptized. We then met 


at Father Corner’s and communed with 
the Saints and had a good time. 

I rejoiced at the prospect which was 
opening before us, for we labored a long 
time and the work had gone slow, but 
now a wide opening was being made to 
roll on the work of the Lord in the me- 
tropolis of England. 

Having spent about ten days in Lon- 
don President Young left for Cheltenham. 
On the same day I visited Mr. James 
Albon, a minister of the Independent 
order, who with his household believed 
our doctrine, and on the Sunday we found 
more than ever an interest being awak- 
ened in London, and our prayer meeting 
the next evening was attended by the 
Reverend James Albon, who received our 
testimony. We walked home with him 
and found his household growing in the 
faith and ready for the work of the Lord. 

Two days after in the evening we bap- 
tized four, two of whom were Mr. and 
Mrs Morgan, with whom we lodged, 
Christopher, Smith their apprentice, and 
Henry Corner, Jun. 

The afternoon of the following day 
Dr. Copeland spent with us, and he re- 
ceived our testimony, and in the evening 
we preached at our meeting place. — 

I had visited the Rev. James Albon 
several times and given him an account 
of the rise and progress of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
He believed in our mission and offered 
me his chapel to preach in, which would 
seat about a thousand. | 


Sunday morning we accompanied our 
reverend friend and convert to his chapel 


and were introduced to the committee, 


one of whom was a preacher who had 
traveled much in Russia and other parts 
of the world. At the close of the meet- 
ing the Rev. James Albon gave out an 


appointment for us to preach on the next 
Sabbath evening. 


In the afternoon we met with the 


Saints, confirmed four and had a full: 


house, and’in the evening we preached 
again and a good feeling prevailed. 


After meeting the Rev. James ‘Albon | 


called upon us at our room and told us 
that he had given out our appointment 
to preach in his chapel and had informed 
his congregation that he was a Latter- -day 
Saint, and should be baptized and join 
our Church, and that they need not 
longer consider him a “member of their 
body unless they. with him joined the 


Saints. He told us this made a division . 


among the committee; some were for 
going with him and sone against follow- 
ing their pastor into the true fold which 
he had found. 


The Sunday following in the evening 


we preached, by the appointment of its — 


minister, in the Independent chapel to 
the largest congregation we had ever dis- 
coursed before in london. There were 
present priests and people of many de- 
nominations. I addressed them for 


about the space of one hour. A Wes- 


Jeyan minister arose and opposed me, 
which had a good effect, for the congre- 
gation seeing the spirit he was of ‘turned 
against him, and the committee refused 
him the permission to speak there any 
more. I was much bound by the oppos- 
ing spirit, still the conduct of the enemy 
gave us friends, 

The next evening we attended what 
was said to have been the largest temper- 
ance meeting ever held in London, and 
the next two days brought us to the 
close of the year. 


SYNOPSIS 


of the Travels and Labors of wiliosé 
Woodruff, in 1840. 


Places Visited or Labored Liver- 


pool, Preston, Manchester, Newcastle, 
Tunstell, Burslem, Hanley, Stoke, Long- 
ton, Stafford, Wolverhampton, Birming- 


ham, Worcester, Hereford, Ledbury, 
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Malvern Hill, Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Oxford, London. Traveled 4,469 miles; 
held 230 meetings, and established 53 
places for preaching; I planted 47 
churches and jointly organized them. 
These churches were chiefly comprised 
in the two conferences raised up in Here- 
fordshire, consisting of about 1,500 
Saints, 28 elders, 110 priests, 24 teachers, 
and 10 deacons, 

The baptisms of the year were’ three 
hundred and thirty-six persons under my 
own hands, and I assisted in the baptism 
of eighty-six others. . I baptized 57 
preachers, mostly of the connection of 
the United Brethren, and also 2 clerks of 


the Church of England. I confirmed | 


420, and assisted in confirming 50 others. 
I ordained 18 elders, 97 priests, 34 
teachers and 1 deacon. I blessed 120 
childrén, and administered to 120 sick 
by prayer, anointing and the laying on 
of hands, and in many instances the 
sick were healed, and devils cast out. I 
assisted in procuring £1,000 for the pub- 
lication of 3,000 copies of the hymn 
book, 5,000 copies of the Book of Mor- 
mon, and for the printing of the Af/- 
lenial Star, and to assist two hundred 
Saints to: emigrate to Nauvoo. I wrote 
200 letters and received 112. 

The new year, 1841, tound Elder 
Kimball and myself in the metropolis of 
England in the enjoyment of good 
health. We celebrated New Year’s day 
by baptizing two into the fold of Christ. 
The church in London now numbered 
twenty-one members. : 

The next Sunday we held a meeting in 
the Academy, confirmed two, and_par- 
tock of the sacrament. 

During the week I baptized the 
daughter of the Rev. James Albon, and 
the day after Elder Kimball started to 
Woolwich to break up new ground. On 
the Sunday he preached there for the 
first time, when four persons offered 
themselves for baptism. Next day they 
came to London, and we immediately 
repaired to our private bath in Taber- 
nacle Square, and Elder Kimball bap- 
tized five persons, one of whom was Dr. 
Wm. Copeland. 

This was indeed an interesting occa- 
sion and we felt thankful to God to see 
the cloud beginning to break, for we had 

tuggled hard. to do the little which had 


been done. 
10 


On the 15th of the month we baptized 
three more of Brother Morgan’s house- 
hold, and on the following Sunday I 
preached to a full house and to many 
new hearers. Several offered themselves 
for baptism, and there had been during 
the week added unto the Church seven 
souls. 
Next day Elder Kimball received a 
letter from Elder Young, who wished us 

to be ready to set sail for home early in 
April. | 

Several days later I baptized the Rev. 
James Albon and Mr. Hender, and be- 
fore the close of January I baptized three 
others into the Church. 

I visited Greenwich and Woolwich, 
where Elder Kimball had raised up a 
small branch of the Church. I returned 
to London with Elder Kimball. On the 
Sunday we communed with the Saints, 
and in the evening we both preached to 
a full congregation. 


On the 8th of February, having re_ 
ceived a package of twenty Books of 
Mormon and two dozen hymn books. 
Heber C. Kimball and myself went to 
Stationer’s Hall and secured the copy- 
right of the Book of Mormon in the 
name of Joseph Smith, Jr. We left five 
copies of the book, and paid three shil- _ 
lings for the copyright. 

In the evening we baptized four per- 
sons, one of whom was the wife of Rev. 
James Albon, who had already received 
the Gospel. | 


Elder Brigham Young, per letter, in- 
formed us of. the large emigration of 
that season. There were to go on one 
ship 235, and on another roo. 


To the reader acquainted with the im- 
mense emigrations of the Saints in later 
years, our consideration of the sailing of 
three or four hundred as a large emigra- 

will be noteworthy. | 

Elder Lorenzo Snow arrived in Lon- 
don on the ruth, to take charge of the 
Church after our departure. I was truly 

glad to once more greet him for I had 
not seen him since 1837. cae 

_ On the same day Elder Wm. Pitt also 
arrived at our lodgings, and we had an 

_ interesting meeting in the evening. 
Brother Snow preached, and Elder Kim- 
ball and myself followed him, and the 

_next day Brothers Heber and Lorenzo. 


went to Woolwich to. give impetus. te- 
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the work of God in that important town. 
MINUTES 


of the First London Conference, held at 
the Academy, 57 King’s Square, Goswell 
Road, February 14th, 1841. 

There were present of officers of the 
Church, Elders H. €. Kimball, Wilford 
Woodruff, Lorenzo Snow and Wm. Pitt, 
besides 4 priests. 

The meeting was called to order by 


Elder, H. C. Kimball, at 2 o’clock p. m., 


Sunday, the 14th of February, 1841, 
when it was moved by Elder Kimball, 
and seconded by Elder Pitt, that Wilford 
Woodruff be the president of the Con- 
ference. 
Moved by Elder Kimball and seconded 
by Elder Woodruff, that Dr. Wm. Cope- 
land be theclerk. Carried unanimously. 


The meeting was then opened by sing- | 


ing, and prayer from Elder Kimball. 
The president then called fur the 
representation of the branches of the 
London Conference. 
The Church at Bedford was represented 
by Priest Robert Williams, containing 
42 members and one priest; seven re- 
moved, and two dead. | 
The Church at Ipswich, represented 
by Elder Wm. Pitt, consisted of 12 
members, 1 elder, 1 priest and 1 teacher. 
The Church at Woolwich, represented 
by Priest John Griffith, consisted uf 6 
members and 1 priest. | 
The Church at London, represented 
by H. C. Kimball, consisted of 46 mem- 
bers, 1 elder and 2 priests. Excellent 
prospect of continued increase. 


ORDINATIONS. 


_ Moved and seconded by Elders Kim- 
‘ball and Woodrutf, that James Albon be 
ordained an elder; moved and seconded 
by Elders Kimball and Snow, that 
‘Thomas Barnes be ordained a teacher ; 
moved and seconded by Elders Kimball 
and Pitt, that Robert Williams be or- 
dained an elder to oversee the Church at 
Bedford ; moved and seconded by Elders 
Robert Williams. and Pitt, that Wm. 
Smith, at Bedford, be ordained a priest ; 
moved and seconded by Elders Kimball 
and Pitt, that Richard Bates be ordained 
a priest in the Woolwich branch; moved 


and seconded by Elders Robert Williams | 


and Pitt, that John Sheffield be ordained 
a teacher at Bedford; moved and sec- 


onded by Elder Kimball and Brother 
Griffith, that Brother A. Painter be or- 
dained a teacher at Woolwich. ‘These 


| motions were carried unanimously, and 


those present were then ordained under 
the hands of Elders Kimball, Woodruff 
and Snow. 3 | 
_ Afterward Elder Kimball moved and 
Elder Woodruff seconded that Elder | 
Lorenzo Snow be appointed president of 
this Conference and to take the superin- 
tendency of the Church in London. _ 
Much valuable instruction was given 
by Elders Kimball and Woodruff in re- 
lation to the duties of official members, 
and afterward it was moved by Elder 
Kimball and seconded by Elder Snow 
that this Conference be adjourned till 
Sunday the 16th of May, 1841; after 
which the Conference closed. 
WILFORD Wooprurr, President. 
Dr. Wm. COPELAND, 
During this Conference meeting we 
also broke bread with the Saints and con- 
firmed four. At half-past 6 in the evening, 
we met again and had the largest con- 


-gregation which had-assembled at our 


preaching place. 
baptism. 

This was a day which we had long de- 
sired to see, for. we had labored exceed- 
ingly hard to establish a Church in Lon- 
don and at times it seemed as though we 
should have to give it up, but by holding 
on to the work of our Divine Master and 
claiming the promises of God, we were 
now to leave an established London Con- 
ference with a prosperous Church planted 
in the metropolis, under the care of our 
beloved Brother Lorenzo Snow. 

Brother Kimball, on the 15th, received 
a letter from his wife, informing us that 
the Prophet Joseph had written for the 
Twelve to come immediately home. — 

At this time there was a prospect of 
war between America and England, over 
the imprisonment of McCloud, a British 
officer, by the State of New York, and 
the northeastern boundary question. 
In consequence of this prospect the 
Prophet Joseph wrote for the Twelve to 
come home, after first thoroughly organ- 
izing the British mission and calling out 


One came forward for 


a number of native elders to send in 


every direction throughout GreatBritain. 
Ispent the 25th of February in visit- 


Ing the Saints previous to my departure 
| and in the evening preached for the last 
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time in London before my return to 
Nauvoo. Next day I parted from Lor- 
enzo Snow and the London Saints and 
took train for Bristol, to visit the branch 
which had been raised up there by my 
convert Elder Thomas Kington, who it 
will be remembered was the superin- 
tendent of the Frome’s Hill Circuit of 
United Brethren. | 

Leaving Bristol I visited: the churches 
which J had raised up, for the purpose of 
holding conferences and bidding farewell 
to the Saints, hundreds of whom I had 
myself baptized. 

When I arrived at Monmouth, Elder 
James Morgan was waiting my coming, 
and had given out an appointment for 
me to preach in the town at 7 o’clock, at 
the house of Robert Davis. There was a 
crowded meeting and many could not get 
into the house. Four offered themselves 
for baptism. The Spirit witnessed to me 
that there would many embrace the Gos- 
pel in Monmouthshire, and I said, ‘‘ the 

harvest is great and the laborers few.”’ 
IT arose in the morning refreshed by 
- sleep, and having taken breakfast with 

Mr. Matton, I walked ten miles through 
mud and water in a driving March rain 
_ storm to sister Mary Morgan at Little 
Garway, where I found a pleasant family 
of the Saints. We were drenched with 
rain but found a good fire and spent the 
day comfortably and in the evening I had 
an interesting interview with Elder Little- 
wood; the next day at Sister Morgan’s, 


reading the history of Rome, with much 


interest, dnd in the evening I met the 
officers of the Church there in council and 
had a good time. SundayI preached in 
the morning at the house of Brother 
Thomas Rood, and in the evening at the 
Kitchen upon the Book of Mormon, and 
had the place full. | 

The Garway Conference, held March 
8th, 1841.—I met the Garway conference 
at the Kitchen. Elder Levi Richards was 


chosen president and Elder James Mor- 


gan, clerk. There were present one of 
the Quorum of the Twelve, one High 
Priest, seven Elders, eleven Priests, two 
Teachers and one Deacon. The meetin 

opened with prayer by Elder Woodruff, 
after which the churches were represented 
as follows: Members, 134; Elders, 4; 


Priests, 5; Teachers, 3; Deacons, 1. 


After the representation it was moved 
that John Needham be ordained elder, 


William Morris priest and Thomas ae | 
teacher. These were ordained under the 
hands of Elders Woodruff and Richards. 
The meeting adjourned till 3 o’clock and 
one person was baptized. | 

In the afternoon Elder Levi Richa:ds 
spoke and I followed him. After meet- 
ing the Saints contributed one pound to 
help me, and I sold them three books of 
Mormon and fifty addresses to the citi- 
zens of London. I then walked five 
mijes with Brother Richards to Brother 
Holley’s and spent the night. This was 
the first time I had seen Brother Levi for 
about two years. 

Next day in company of Elders Levi 
Richards and Thomas Pitt I walked to 


‘the city of Hereford, where Elder Ray 


and others had been preaching. 

On Sunday a preacher arose before two 
or three thousand people in the market 
house and informed the multitude that 
he had a fresh letter direct from America, 
showing the origin of the Book of Mor- 
mon. So he read the old Spaulding 
story. When he got through Elder Levi 
Richards arose and informed the people 
that instead of its being a new story it 
had been published for seven years 
throughout the United States and in 
England. This caused a great uproar, for 
while some were for driving the man out 
of the place for lying, others were crowding 
around Elders Richards and Ray to hear 
them preach. The crowd, however, was so 
excited that they left the ground with 
hundreds following them. There never 
was a time when the ‘people were so much 
stirred up and eager to hear the Latter- 
day Saints as at the present, and it was 
expected that we should not get through 


the city without having crowds around__ 


us. We did, however, and had a view of 


| Hereford Cathedral as we passed along 


and reached Sister Bufton’s. 

There was at this time a small branch 
of the Church at Hereford, numbering 
seven members. We ed from Brother 


Pitt at Hereford, and continued to Lug- 


wardine, where I metwith the Church for 
the last time and preached from the 24th 


of Isaiah. | 
~ On the morrow I walked to Shucknell 


Hill and had an interesting meeting with 
the Saints and preached upon the gather- 
ing to Zion and Jerusalem. It was my 
last pe with them and I bid them 
farewell. Next day I walked to Standley 
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Hill and dined with Brother Ockey,whom 
I was truly glad to see once more. We 
went together through Standley Hill and 
called upon the Saints. Six months had 
passed since I had parted from the 
churches in this region, but now I was 


ree. in the field where the Lord by His 


and the power of the Holy 

Ghost had made my labors so ebundantly 
fruitful. 

Next day I went to Greenway and 

preached, blessed a child, confirmed a 


member and administered the ordinance 


of the Gospel to five sick persons; and 
on the morrow continued to Turkey Hill. 


Here on the Sunday I communed with 


the saints and preached to a large con- 
gregation upon the gathering. 


the means. 
Conference at Gadfield Elm Chapel.— 


On the rsth day of March, 1841, the 


Bran Green. and Gadfield Elm con- 


ference again assembled, when the meet- 
ing was called to order by Elder Wood- 


ruff. 


elders 21 priests 6 teachers and 1 
Deacon, besides the congregation of the 


Saints. There were represented nineteen 


churches; 367 members, 8 elders, 33 
priests, 11 teachers, 1 deacon, removed 
41, died 1, expelled 2. 


WILForD Wooprvrr, President. 


Joun Hitt, Clerk. 


We had a very interesting time at the 


conference and a large assembly of the 
Saints. It was the last time that I should 


attend in that part of my old and beloved 


field of labor, during my present mission 
to England, and whether or not I should 


ever meet here i in a conference assembly 


of Saints again was one of the secrets of 


_moy future life for time to reveal. We 


had held our meeting without disturbance 
from the mob who were present, for 
they were kept quiet by the police in at- 
tendance who were in disguise. 

No sooner had the meeting closed than 
multitudes of the Saints crowded around 
me and hands were presented me on 
every side, to bid me farewell. Many 


called for me to bless them before I a. | 
parted. Others cried out, ‘‘ Lay hands 
upon me and heal me before you 60." 


I found 
the Saints in the region around very de- 
sirous to gather to the body of the 
Church, but they were poor and had not 


. ‘There were present one of the quorum. 
of the Twelve Apostles, 1 high priest ; 10 


One came with,‘‘ Brother Woodruff, Iam 

turned out of doors for my religion ; “ 
what shall I do?’’ Another with, ‘‘ I am 

ready to go to Zion, but my wife won’t go 
with me ; shall I leave her to gather with 
the Saints?’ A wife in turn says, ‘‘ My 

husband beat me and turned me out of 
doors because I have been baptized. I 
have money enough to carry me and the 
children to Zion; will you let me go with- 
out him?’’ ‘* Brother Woodruff, my 
mother is over 80 years of age and has 
willed me 60 pounds at her death, but 
will not emigrate with me; must I stay 
for her to die or leave her now to go with 
the Saints?’’ One said, ‘‘I have sold 
my little place and shall have 30 pounds 
to-morrow, but must go out into the 
street. I have not enough to carry my 
family to America; can you help me to a 
few pounds or tell me what to do?’”’ And » 
an Elder cried out, ‘‘ How much longer 
must I preach in England before you will 
let mego to America? ’’ ‘‘ Brother Wood- 
ruff, would you come and preach in Chel- 
tenham?’’ ‘*My head isin great pain, 
would you heal me?’’ ‘‘I want you to 
consecrate this bottle of oil before you 
gor’’ you write to me?’”’ “I 
have been waiting a long time to get a 
chance to speak to you; good by, remem- 
ber me to Mrs. Woodruff, good by! God 


bless you! ’’ 


Thus wasI for more than an hour after 
the close of the meeting assailed with 
the affectionate outbursts and adieus and 
a host of perplexities of these Saints who 
crowded around me as children to their 


father. 


Many of the Saints parted from me 
in tears and many followed me _ to 


Turkey Hill where I spent the night and 


they filled the house until a late hour, 
begging counsel and instruction of me. 


‘One of these was a Baptist minister who 


had just been baptized into the Church. 
On the morrow, in company with El- 


der Needham, I walked to Keysend 


Street, where I preached to a crowded 
congregation of Saints. On the follow- 
ing day I walked to Wind Point, where 
I visited the Saints, and thence con- 
tinued to Colwall. Here I met with a 


large congregation of Saints and 


preached to them upon the gathering. __ 
Next day, with Elder Levi Richards, I 


walked over Malvern Hill and called 
upon Elder Samuel Jones; 


thence 
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through Great Malvern to Crowcat; I 


held a meeting at Brother George Brooks’ 
and had an interesting time with -a large 


number of Saints whom I had baptized 


about a year before. I went to Dunsclose 
the day after, visiting many of the Saits 
by the way, laying hands upon the sick, 
and blessing and counseling others of the 
flock. They all were happy to see me, 
for I had baptized most of them when I 
first opened that field of labor. Next 


day we traveled to Frome’s Hill, and 


visited the Saints by the way. . 

At Frome’s Hill I met with the Saints 
on Sunday morning, and had a crowded 
house ; in the afternoon we held a meet- 
ing at Standley Hill, where I communed 
with the church. At the close of the 
meeting I had a busy time shaking hands 
with the Saints and parting from them. 
Many of them wished me to bless them, 
and others to heal them. I spent the 
night with Brother Levi Richards at 
Elder Edward Ockey’s, and on the mor- 
row we held the Frome’s Hill conference 
at Standley Hill. 

There were present of the traveling 
high council, 2 high priests, 20 elders, 
30 priests, 9 teachers, and 2 deacons. 

After calling the meeting to order, I 
moved that Elder Levi Richards should 
preside over the conference, and he was 


sustained by the meeting. I was chosen 


clerk. 


After singing and prayer, the presi- 


dent called upon the officers for the rep- 
resentation of the various branches, 
which was given as follows: branches, 


333; members, 957; elders, 24; priests, 


68; teachers, 27; deacons, 8. 

Robert Gummery, Edward Philips and 
John Spires were ordained to the office 
of elder, under the hands of Elders 


- Richards, Kington and myself; Thomas. 


Bishop to the office of priest, and Wm. 
Rowley to the office of deacon. —_ - 
In the afternoon, after speeches from 


Elders Richards and Kington, I delivered 
my farewell address and pronounced the 


- benediction on the conference. 


After the meeting was dismissed, I was 
almost three hours shaking hands with 


the Saints, healing the sick and giving 
counsel to the multitude who surrounded 
me, many of whom were in tears when 
we parted. Nearly fifty came to me to ask 
me to take them to Zion, when I had not 
means to take myself. I, however, gave 


miles to Worcester in four hours. 


Sister Foxal five pounds to help her and 
her husband and children to the land of 
America She had made every exertion 
for six months to save money to gather 
with the Saints, and had raised thirty 
pounds. ‘The five pounds I gave to her 
was a donation from Elder Edward 
Ockey, who was imparting of his sub- 


stance to help the poor of the church to — 


gather. 
After bidding the multitude of Saints 
farewell, I went to Elder Ockey's, to 


spend the night, accompanied by Elders - 


Richards, Kington and Ray. 

We had been in the house but a short 
time when three of Edward Ockey’s 
brothers came in for the purpose of hav- 
a contest, because their brother and sis- 
ter had embraced the gospel and was 
about to gather with the Saints. They 
manifested much wrath against me, and, 
after conversing with them about three 
hours, they left the house, and we were 
once more in peace. 

After conversing together until the 
third watch of the night, we retired to 
rest, closing one of the busiest days of 
my life. 


I arose in the morning, refreshed by 


sleep, and, after conversing several hours 
with Elders Richards, Kington, Kay, 
Ockey and others, I was under the ne- 
cessity of parting with the Saints in this 
region. | 

n bidding them farewell I found in 


our hearts and memory of our associa- _ 


tion many ties which bound me to those 
I were leaving behind and among the 
faithful ones were the Ockeys. : 
Brother Edward Ockey and his sister 
Ann were of a good and wealthy family. 
They had many trials to pass through to 
do the will of God and to gather with 


the Saints, for their brothers were exceed- — 


ingly set against them. But Brother 
Edward had maintained his integrity like 
a man of God and was making every 
preparation to gather with the Saints, but 
his sister Ann had fears that her brothers 
would hinder her gathering. : 
Having bid farewell to the Saints of 
Standley Hill, I walked to Frome’s Hill 
and conversed with the elders until two 
o'clock, when I took the parting hands 
of Elders Richards, Kington, Ray and 


others, and with my carpet beg with about 


20 pounds weight in it, ed fifteen 
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When I arrived there I was so very 
lame and weary with my heavy load and 
fast walking that I could scarcely walk 
at-all. I then took rail and arrived in 
Birmingham at 1o o'clock at night, but 
was exceedingly lame and weary. I 
spent the night with Elder James Riley, 
24 Park Street. 

I had now fairly ended my Hereford- 
shire mission, and bidden a last farewell 
to that field of labor where the Lord had 


blessed me beyond all my expectations. 


T now left three conferences in the re- 
gion which I opened one year before, on 
the sth of the same month that I left this 


_ vineyard, planted all over with churches, 


numbering fifteen hundred Saints. 

The minutes which I have recorded 
will show at a glance the rise and pro- 
gress of the churches in Herefordshire, 
and the regions around. — 

- On Sunday, the 28th of March, the 
Staffordshire conference met, and there 
were present of the Twelve, "George A. 
Smith and Wilford Woodruff, with 1 
high priest, 13 elders, 28 priests, 10 
teachers, and 8 deacons. The confer- 


ence was held in the Magistrate’s Assem- 


bly Room. 

At the close of the conference it was 
voted that ‘‘this conference grant unto 
Elders Woodruff and George A. Smith a 
letter of recommendation manifesting 
that the Church in this region accept of 
their labors and consider that they have 
filled their mission with honor and dig- 
nity.’’ 

We had a very interesting time on this 
occasion. The conference was held in a 
place which would hold 800 and it was 
crowded; but there was perfect order 


and much good feeling manifested dur-. 
ing the day. There was prospect of a 
_ continued increase in the Potteries. 
George A. Smith was the president of 
the conference and T. J. Fitcher and O. 


Shaw, clerks. 

Next day George A. Smith and my- 
self met the officers in council at the 
Hanley Meeting Rooms and gave such 
advise as we deemed wisdom, and then 


took our farewell. 


On the following day we also parted 
from the Saints at Burslem, took coach 


to esgpey | and called upon Parley 
P. Pratt, 47 Oxford Street, and found 


him and ‘his. family enjoying good health. 
On the 6th of 1841, the 


conference of the British mission was 
held in Carpenter’s Hal!, Manchester, at 
which there were present nine of the 
quorum of the Twelve, namely: Presi- 
dent Brigham Young, Heber C. Ximball, 
Orson Hyde, Parley P. Pratt, Orson 


Pratt, Willard Richards, Wilford Wood- 


ruff, John Taylor, and George A. Smith. 
The total members of the British mission 
at that time was represented as 5,814, and 
800 besides had emigrated to America 
under the shipping arrangements of the 
Church. At this conference the ‘Twelve 
blessed and set apart Orson Hyde for his 
mission to Jerusalem to which he had 
been called by the Prophet Joseph. 

This was the first and only time in this 
dispensation that the Twelve Apostles sat 
in conference as a quorum in a foreign 
land. 
- Immediately after the general confer- 
ence, those of the Twelve who were 
about to return home hastened to Liver- 
pool and embarked for America on the 
20th of April, on board of the ship 
Rochester. Next day, the wind being 
favorable, the ship weighed anchor. 
There were on board Brigham Young, | 
Heber C. Kimball, Orson Pratt, George 
A. Smith, Wilford Woodruff, Willard 
Richards and John Taylor, of the Twelve, 
with Elder Reuben Hedlock and 120 of 
the British Saints. 

On our passage across the Atlantic we 
had some very tempestuous weather and 
became familiar with ‘‘a storm at sea.’’ 

On the 2oth of May we landed in New 
York, and on the next day George A. 
Smith and myself took up our abode for 
a few days at Brother Foster’s. While 
here I met my brothers-in-law, Ezra and 
Ilus Carter, and also Dr. Charles Fabyan, 
my wife’s relative. 

On the 22nd of May, at the house of 
Brother Foster and in the presence of the 
quorum of the Twelve, I performed the 
service of marriage between Mr. Edward 
Ockey and’ Miss Eliza Brewer, both of 
them my converts of Castle Frome. 
This was the first marriage ceremony at 
which I officiated. 

On the 2d of June I arrived at 
Scarborough per stage, and was per- 
mitted to embrace my wife, and also my 
first born son, whom I had not before 
seen. After two years of - separation 
from my wife, it was a happy reunion 
indeed. ‘Here I wit father- 
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in-law until the sth of July, and then 
left for my native place, Farmington, 
where I arrived the third day after. 

While tarrying at my father’s house I 
married my sister Eunice Woodruff to 
Mr. Dwight Webster. At my sister’s 
marriage there were between forty and 
fifty persons, mostly our relatives. This 
was on the 4th of August, 1841. 


A few days afterwards my aunt Bulah 
Hart was baptized into the Church, and 
on the 18th of the month I bade fare- 
well to my father’s house after a stay of 
forty-one days. This was a longer visit 
than I had paid to any of my friends for 


. the last ten years. 


‘On the goth of September, a little 
company, consisting of myself, wife and 
son, and four others,started on board the 
boat Sandusky for Albany. Our ulti- 
mate destination was Nauvoo, where we 
arrived on the sth of the next month. 

When I left Nauvoo, two years before, 
there were not more than a dozen houses 


| in the place, but, on my return to the 


city, there were several hundred. | 
We passed by the Temple, then build- 

ing, and had a view of it; we then 

called at the house of Elder Brigham 


Young, and there spent the night. 


Brother Brigham was sick, and Heber 
C. Kimball and Willard Richards were 
with him. We laid hands upon himand | 
he soon recovered. : | 

I saw many of my old friends and ac- 
quaintances, and was informed that others 
of them were dead. | 

I met with many friends on the day 
after my return to Nauvoo, and also sat 
in counsel with the Twelve and was 
happy once more to meet with my 
quorum. I moved my things to Elder 
Kimball’s. My wife and child were sick. 

On the 30th of October the city coun-. 
cil met and among its business I was ap- 
pointed one of the city council of 
Nauvoo. 


‘[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


PIONEER DAYS IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


BY HON. JOHN R. McBRIDE. 


_ There is no authentic record known 
to the writer, of either the date, or the 
person who as an explorer from civilized 
lands, first entered the Valley of Great 
Salt Lake. Baron La Hontan, a French 
traveler, in an account of his wanderings 
_ among the Indian. tribes of Long River, 
(as he called the Missouri) published 
in 1703, refers to the existence of a large 
lake of salt water, among the mountains 
to the west; but his extravagant narra- 
tive of what he saw, coupled with the 
fact that for this lake he relied’on Indian 
report, inspired no confidence in the state- 
ment. None of the earlier writers on the 
geography of the west\take any notice of 
his report of it, and accorded it no credit. 
During most of the last two centuries, 
Spain had a nominal ion of all the 
country south of the 42d parallel, till she 
ceded the Louisiana purchase to France. 
Her policy as to these vast possessions, 
was. one of repression and reticence. 
They were believed to be filled with 


great treasures of gold and silver, and 
concealment of resources known to exist, 
was warily and constantly practiced. So 


much so, that regions with which the 


Spanish authorities were quite familiar, 


were entirely unknown to the world of 


geography and science. nee 

The archives of the Spanish Missions 
in the west, now fully disclose the fact, 
that the Timpanogos Lake (Utah Lake) 


was discovered by the Jesuit priests more 


than two hundred years ago—but no 
publication of the discovery took place, 
until long after its existence was known 
to the world through other channels. 
As 10 mention was made in these archives 
of the Great Salt Lake, it is reasonably 
certain that its discovery wasan occurrence 
of later date. The party that reached 
Utah Lake, evidently went no further, 
and were not discovered its 
more imposing n A 

The 


explorers Lewis and 
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by following * the Missouri waters to 
its source, nF escending to the Pacific, 
by way of the Columbia, make no allu- 


sion to the Great Salt Lake, and presum- 


ably had no knowledge of it even by 
report. The Astor party led by Mr. 
Hunt down the Snake River in 1811, 
left no reference to its existence in their 
narrative. That the Spaniards had visited 
the country before this, is however evi- 
dent from a variety of facts related by 
these explorers. 

The Indians as far north as the head: 
waters of the Missouri and Columbia, 
_were then well supplied with horses, pro- 
cured as they stated from the Spaniards, 
who annually by caravan from 
Santa Fe and Taos, New Mexico, to Los 
Angelos and Monterey, in California. 
The trail of these caravans ran along 
the southern shore of Utah Lake, and 
passed eastward to the Colorado through 
the Spanish Fork Canyon. 
a region of country as Salt Lake Valley 
could not have been entirely unknown 
for any great length of time, while the 
Indians who traded with these caravans 
were compelled to pass through the val- 
ley i in order to meet them. 

Early in the present century hunters 
and traders with the Indians, from the 
western settlements of the United States, 
roved all over the mountain country, from 
the headwaters of the Rio Grande and 
Colorado, to those of the Missouri and 
the Columbia. In 1809 John Henry, a 
St. Louis fur trader, built a fort on what 
is now called Henry’s Fork of Snake 
River, and trapped and hunted in the 
vicinity for years after. These men of 
the mountains were generally illiterate, 
made no written record or account of 
their discoveries or explorations, and thus 
what was familiar to them, was unknown 
to the world. 

In 1832 Capt. Bonneville of the United 


States army, having by a residence on the | 
country thus obtained, was, though 


frontier become imbued with the desire 
to explore the great western wilderness, 
led a party of explorers and hunters 
across the summit of the Great Range, 
and on his return poured out, through the 
popular ren of ashington Irving, the 


rich treasures of three years’ experience 
among the mountains. That Great Salt 
Lake was then well known to the moun- 
taineers is certain, for Bonneville had in 
projecting his poem, made it one of | 


So marked > 


his objective points. The description he 
gave of it in his ‘‘notes’’ was treated as 
an exaggeration by even his enthusiastic 


admirer and editor, Mr. Irving. 


In fact, Bonneville did not himself 
visit Salt Lake. He halted his company 
at the head of the Green River Valley, 
on the southern face of the Wind River 
mountains, and after organizing a de- 
tachment of forty men, under the 
guidance of Captain Walker, an ex- 
perienced mountaineer, for the explora- 


tion of Great Salt Lake Valley, took his 


~own departure for the north, and spent 
the winter of 1832-3 at a point about five 
miles below the forks of the Salmon 
River, and in the vicinity of what is now 
the county seat of Lemhi County in 
Idaho. 
He appointed the valley of Bear River 
a short distance below the present town 
of Evanston, as the rendezvous for the 
two parties the following year. : 
Aside from a very cursory examination 
of the lake and the country bordering it, 
on the north side, the detachment sent 
by Bonneville accomplished but little of 
the purpose he had in view in dispatch- 
ing the expedition. | 
They followed Bear River down through 
Cache Valley to its junction with the 
lake, went northwards along the -shore 
till its northern end was passed, crossed 
the desert to the west, and finally struck 
the Ogden River—so called by mistake 
(in fact the Humboldt)—and passed on 
to Monterey, California, where they 
wintered. e following spring the — 
party crossed the Sierra Nevada range > 
through what is since known as ‘‘ Wal- 
ker’s Pass,’’ and crossing the desert by 
way of the ‘‘ Death Valley’’ route, 
arrived in June at the appointed ren- 
dezvous on Bear River, where it was 


Subsequently joined by Bonneville with 


the main body. 
The information about the Salt Lake 


meagre, the first that bore the stamp of 
accuracy, ever given to the public. 
Irving, editing the notes of his friend, 


and evidently toning them to command 
the reader's confidence as much as pos- 


sible, describes the country as one of the 
most magnificent that the eye of the ex- 
plorer ever gazed upon. The mountains 
rose to a t hight on the eastern bor- 
der of the valley, and the — of 
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lake, islands, and valley, with the desert 
beyond, was unsurpassed in beauty and 
lonely magnificence, ‘The mountains 
poured their floods into this elevated 
sea, waterfowl swam in. shoals on 
its glassy surface, or hovered in such 
numbers along its shores as to darken the 
sun ; islands whose broken peaks pierced 
the clouds studded its broad expanse, and 
the white surf beat on their rocky 

The story that a party of trappers in 
trying to circumnavigate it, came near 
perishing for want of fresh water, was 
given, but doubted by Bonneville—-a story 
that will now find few disbelievers. 
Cache Valley was described as a marvel 
of beauty and fertility, and over its 
broad and grassy surface, buffalo and 
other wild game abounded. . 

It may here be stated, that Bonne- 
ville’s command was the first who ever 
crossed the Great Range with wagons. 
On the 21st of July, 1832, with twenty- 


four wagons and one hundred and ten 


men, he penetrated through the South 
Pass by the Sweetwater River, and made 
his headquarters in the Green River Val- 
ley a few: days later, at a point about 
ninety miles to the west of the summit. 
About three years before, Capt. William 
L. Sublette of Independence, Missouri, 
a trader belonging to the Rocky Moun- 
tain Fur Company of St. Louis, had 
taken wagons into the Wind River 
country, but none had befure Bonne- 


ville’s expedition, been driven to the. 


west of the Rocky Mountain range. 
Trains belonging to the fur companies, 
annually after that, transported Indian 
goods to the region of Fort Bridger, and 
other points in the inter-mountain 
- country, returning laden with pelts and 
_ furs for the eastern market. 

-Bonneville’s explorations extended 


from Green River to the west as far as 


Walla Walla on the Columbia, and some 
years after his return, the publication of 
his notes made a deep impression on the 
public mind of the country. The people 
of the extreme western frontier, had by 
contact with the hunters and trappers of 
the mountains, already become in a 
measure familiar with the principal fea- 
tures of the wilderness, but to the great 
mass of the people of the United States, 
_ Bonneville’s story, told in the glowing 


pages of Irving, read like a romance or 


a revelation Men were seized with the 
spirit of exploration and adventure. 

The story of Astor’s party who crossed 
the mountains in 1811, of Nathanial 
Wythe of Boston, who followed in the 
footsteps of Hunt, the same year that 
Bonneville’s expedition started, all con- 
tributed to the general interest. One of 
the wildest and strangest of these expe- 
ditions, was that of the ‘* Davis party,” 
which left Independence, Missouri, eigh- 
teen in number, to explore the headwaters 
of the Arkansas River in search of gold. 


The leader of this band of treasure- 


seekers was an uncle of the writer, and in 
his boyish. years, he has often listened to 
the old hunter’s tales of his hardships 
and adventures, asa member of it. To 
the day of his death, the old man be- 
lieved they had discovered gold on the 
head-waters of the Arkansas. River-—a 
fact now well attested, but they were too 
ignorant of mining processes to make it 
a certainty, and the hostility of the In- 
dians finally compelled them to fly, and 
after thirteen months’ absence _ they 
reached home on foot, naked and re- 
duced to skeletons from starvation and 
travel. The attractions of the wilder- 
ness were ever after a favorite theme 
with these hardy adventurers, and from 
that day on, a trip to the mountains as a 
hunter or trapper for health, wealth and 
adventure became the rage of the west- 
ern border—Joel Walker, Kit Carson, 
James Bridger, the Sublettes (William L. 
Solomon, and Milton) Fitzpatrick, Robert 
Campbell, Jobn Henry, Joseph L. Meek, 
Wm. M. Doughty, are all names, in 
those days, as familiar, as are now those 
of the leaders of business and politics, 
in the new commonwealths that have 
risen among the mountains during the 
present generation. 
This interest created in the pub- 
lic mind, resulted ina scientific explora- 
tion which began under Fremont in 
1842, and which after reaching the sum- 
mit of the Rocky Mountains that year, 
was repeated by the same leader, and 
extended finally to the Pacific Ocean. 
These last were under governmental aus- 
pices, and were semi-military and scien- 


tific in their purposes. POEs 
In 1841, a party led by Capt. Bartlett 
of Jackson County, Missouri, which 


seems to have been a sort of foster nurse 


| of all these western expiditions, with 
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- wagon equipments complete, passed over 
the Rocky: Mountains to California. 
General John Bidwell, of Chico, Cali- 
fornia, was of this-party, and his journal, 


published in the year 1844, at Weston, © 


Missouri, kept the fever for wild western 
adventure fully alive. The route of this 
party was the same as Bonneville had 
taken, except that west of Soda Springs 
on Bear River, leaving the beaten wagon 
road which then led on to Fort Hall on 
Snake River, they followed down the 
Bear River through Cache Valley, passed 
Salt Lake around its northern extremity, 
then west to the Humboldt, down to 
the ‘*sink’’ and on to California. This 
party abandoned their wagons in the 
Sierras, and finally reached Sutter’s Fort 
with pack animals. 

In 1842, two young lawyers, L. W. 
Hastings and A. L. Lovejoy, from Mas- 
sachusetts, having read the story of 
Bonneville, supplemented by Wythe’s 
relation of his adventures, started for 
California. In the spring of that. yéar, 
they left Independence with a company 
of about thirty wagons. They followed 


the usual route va Fort Laramie and the 


Sweetwater through the South Pass. 

An incident of this trip the writer 
neard Mr. Lovejoy relate some years after, 
which shows the dangers which sur- 
rounded western travel in those days. 
**Independence Rock’”’ is a noted land- 


mark on the route, at the point where 


the Sweetwater River is struck by the 
road coming from Fort Laramie. It is 
a naked pile of granite nearly six hun- 
dred feet high set-down in the valley at 
the base of the hills that bound it on the 
north. On its broad face, nearly perpen- 


dicular to the east, travelers from time 


almost immemorial had written their 
names, with the date of their’ presence, 


till its surface had become a sort of trav- 


elers’ register for the entire mountain 

ion. Hastings and Lovejoy had re- 
mained in the rear of the company that 
morning, for the purpose of more elabor- 
ately engraving their respective names 
on this great mountain advertising 
medium. About noon they had com- 
pleted their labors and were sitting 
quietly on the rock gazing at the green 
valley with its beautiful river below, and 
admiring the bold scenery of the moun~- 
tains which walled it in. ‘Their horses 


saddled for the ride before them, were | 


tethered to a scrubby cedar at the base of 

As they were about to descend, 
Lovejoy thought he saw a human form 
crouching under a clump of cedars, stand- 
ing a few hundred feet from the horses, 
and observed to his companion the fears 
he entertained. A little further observa- 
tion disclosed three Indians in the group 
who finding themselves discovered boldly 
came into view. Our travelers immedi- 
ately commenced a hasty movement to- 
wards their horses, but by the time they 
were reached, the trio of Indians had 
arrived at the same point. They were 


fully armed, but made no hostile dem- 


onstrations and affected friendship, 
shaking hands with smiling faces and 
most cordial manner. By the time Hast- 
ings and Lovejoy were ready to mount, 


‘a reinforcement of Indians came into ~ 


view, with the suddenness of a flock of 
birds on the wing, and the travelers saw 
at once their helpless situation. Each 
had mounted his horse, but the hand of 
an Indian was on the bridle bit of both, 
and a rifle held cocked on each horseman, 
while the air was rent by yells calling to 
their followers. It was the work of a 
few seconds to bring up the party of ad- 
vancing supports to the aid.of their 
fellows, like a pack of wolves on their 
prey, and but a few additional minutes 


had elapsed before three hundred Indians, | 


on foot and on horseback, rising like in- 
sects from their hiding places, along the 
base of the mountains and the willows 
that bordered the river, had surrounded 
the two men. They were pulled from 
their horses, stripped of their arms 
and clothing, leaving them only the 
underwear of their lower extremities— 
not even hat or shoes were left upon 
them. Death seemed inevitable, but 
after the first excitement had subsided, 
there came a lull and finally a consulta- 
tion, which resulted in having their 
hands tied behind them, and in this 
condition driving them into a mountain 
defile to the south a few miles, where the 
encampment or village was located. 

Here our friends spent the afternoon 


and the following night. . Their feet had. 


been lacerated by traveling over the cac- 
tus plant and the path, their 
bare backs were scorched to a blister by 
the rays of an August sun; and the suffer- 


they endured were extreme. As the’ 
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evening approached the young warriors, 
who had lazily lolled on their bellies, 
asleep on the grass, seemed possessed with 
a devilish desire to worry and torture 
their helpless prisoners. They withdrew 
to a short distance and with their long 
lances—similar to the Mexican cavalry 
Jance—making a target of the travelers, 
hurled them at them to see the latter 
dodge the deadly weapons, which, if one 
of them had struck, would have cleaved 
its way through the body as easily asa 
butcher’s knife would have gone through 
a beefsteak. This cruel sport was finally 
stopped by a surly old chief, who. com- 
manded its cessation, while he led off the 
captives to his lodge and bound them 
fast. Here they had a change of tor- 
mentors, The squaws and children 
seemed to have a special aversion for the 
nrisoners, and one of the former seemed 
to take a delight in administering a 
stroke with her Indian riding whip on 
their bare bodies, whenever she came 
within reach of either. Some dried 
buffalo meat was finally furnished them 
~ to eat, and with swollen limbs and 
_lacerated bodies, they were laid on the 
ground and pinioned for the night. Next 
day the village was on the move to the 
west, following a line parallel to the road 
the company of emigrants had takes, 
but keeping a range of hills between, 
so as to be out of view. 

That the purpose of the Indians was 
to capture and plunder the main party 
was evident to their prisoners, and as no 
danger up to this time had been met or 
_ apprehended, a dash upon the train by 
these wild savages was likely to be suc- 
cessful. No chance for escape was per- 
mitted. The captives had their arms 
firmly tied, and when placed on horses 
for travel, as they were after. the first 
day, they were carefully secured by 
thongs of buffalo hide to the animal on 
which they were mounted. Their suffer- 
ing from the chafing of their limbs and 


_° the blistering of the sun were extreme, 


but complaint was useless and they bore 
all as well as they could. Towards the 
close of the-third day, as they neared 
the sources of ‘the Sweetwater, they at 
last caught sight of the train. It was in 
camp with the stock, horses, mules and 
cattle a about grazing. The ab- 
sence of their leaders had, ‘however, 
warned the travelers that enemies were 


after a long life of usefulness. 


in the vicinity, and it was apparent 
that they were guarding against surprise. 

At the distance of more than a mile, 

their friends could see that all was ex- 
citement and preparation in the white 
camp. The Indians had evidently 10- 
tended to deliver:battle, the thing must 
dreaded by their prisoners, for whether 
defeated or victorious, the fate of the 
latter would be sealed by any casualty 
resulting to the Indians from a conflict. — 
The prisoners warned the chief that the 
whites were well prepared and that a 
battlé would result in defeat and loss to 
the Indians; that however superior in 
numbers they might be, the superior 
arms of the whites would make success 
impossible. A parley was called, a con- 
sultation held, and finally it was proposed 
that one of the prisoners should visit the 
travelers’ camp in company with an In- 
dian envoy, and negotiate for a ransom 
for both, the other remaining as hostage 
for the return of his companion and the 
safety of this Indian ambassador. Love- 
joy had red hair and beard, and this 
complexion was particularly obnoxious 
to the Indians. They considered him of 
less importance than his comrade, who 
was an elegant gentleman in appearance, 
and the latter was therefore retained 
within the Indian lines, while Lovejoy 
was to enter camp and open: negotia- 
tions. 

As was anticipated, the terms were 
soon settled. Some sugar, bacon, flour, 
coffee and ammunition, were given in 
ransom, to these brigands of the wilder- 
ness, and after three days of almost in- 
credible hardship, the two young lawyers 
were. returned to their friends, each 
wearing a pair cf drawers torn inte 
shreds, and presenting about as pitiable 
an appearance as the human form divine 
could be brought to, short of death. 

Strange to say, as soon as the bargain 
had been concluded and peace established, 
the Indians seemed to take on the 
character of the most cordial friends, — 
and trading in horses, goods and knives, 
proceeded as though nothing had ever 
disturbed the relations of the two parties. 
They traveled for days after in close 


‘proximity, and no hostile demonstration . 
was made. The party 


proceeded by the 
usual road to Fort Vancouver in Oregon. 
Lovejoy died a year ago in Portland, 
Hastings 
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roceeded in 1844 to California, and I 
still resides there. 

In 1843, Peter H.. Burnett of Clay, 
and Jesse Applegate of St. Clair County, 
Missouri, led a colony from Indepen- 
dence across the country to the Pacific. 
It consisted in all of about four hundred 
wagons, all destined originally for the 
Willamette Valley, but a small portion 
were diverted to California. These, in- 
stead. of following the route of Bidwell 
in 1841, continued on the Oregon road 
to the mouth of Raft River in the Snake 
Valley, then they turned south till they 
arrived at the headwaters of that stream, 
thence west to Goose Creek, joining the 
- old wagon road of the Bidwell party, 

and from there west to the Humboldt 
and California by the route since so well 
known. 

The main body of the colonists with 
their leaders passed on down to the 
Willamette Valley through the Grand 
Round and Umatillacountry. Fremont’s 
exploring expedition traveled most of 
this long journey in company with these’ 
colonists when they all arrived together 
at Dalles, Oregon, in October, 1843. 
They descended the Columbia River 
-.to Vancouver from this point in boats, 
on which they transported their wagons. 
and goods, while their cattle and horses. 
were driven across the Cascade Moun- 
tains into the valley by trail. Burnett 
lived in Oregon for many years, and 
finally moved to California, where he 
became its first Governor. He was after-— 
wards Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State, and noted as much for 
his ability as a lawyer as he had been for 
his enterprise and energy. He is now 
. nearly four score, and has recently pub- 
lished the ‘‘ Recollections of a Pioneer,’’ 
which reads almost like fiction. He was 
at one time an attorney for Joseph Smith 
and Lyman Wight during the Mormon 
troubles in Missouri, and his account of 
his acquaintance with those leaders of the 
new faith, is very candid and impartial in 
tone. 


Jesse Applegate, the associate of Bur- - 


nett,.was a remarkable man. With the 
fondness of the Indian for frontier life, 
he united the culture and taste of the 
man of letters and science. He was a 
surveyor and civil engineer by profession, 
a skeptic in religion, an abolitionist in 
politics, and a farmer as he always said 


from necessity. He was a born leader, 
but could never stand up in a crowd and 
make a speech. His pen dropped pearls, 
while on the hustings he was dumb— 
but among those who knew him, he was 
always an oracle. He left Missouri be- 
cause he had to go too far from his resi- 
dence to kill deer, and when a few years 
since his secluded home in the Umpqua 
Valley was invaded by a railroad, he 
abandoned his roof-tree for thirty years 
past, and betook hinfself and’ his flocks 


_to the Goose Lake region, in close prox- 


imity to the Nevada line, to get rid of the 
railroad nuisance. Such are faint 
characterizations of the kind of men who 
first found their toilsome way into the 
wild regions of the Far West at that early 
day. It has been my fortune to know 
intimately many of these brave old 
characters formed in and bred for the 
work they did; and to have heard them 
relate their experiences by the camp-fire, 
in the tent, and the parlor. 

One whose name was James Frazer, an 
Irishman‘ who accompanied Lewis and 
Clark across the mountains in 1803, left 
a permanent impress on my memory. 

He was a man of education and talent 
and kept a private journal of his own. 
It was in many respects more interesting 
than that of his commanders, and in his 
declining years, the delight of the old 
explorer was to sit by the fireside of some 
friend, read extracts from this journal, 
written thirty years before, and add in- 
cidents from memory to the written tale. 
He was a frequent visitor at my father’s 


house in Franklin County, Missouri, and 


I can distinctly recall many of his con- 
versations. His rich brogue, grotesque. 
comparisons, and _ vivid descriptive 
powers, made him always welcome. ‘The 
writer has since known Capt. Walker, the 
veteran mountaineer, Capt. Sublette, 
Joseph L. Meek (who was a cousin of © 
President Polk) Wm. M. Doughty, Philip 
Thompson, and many others whose home 
was in the central Rocky Mountain re- 
gion from 1820 till 1850, and often 
listened to their simple but romantic 
narratives of trapper life and adventures, 
If such experiences could be gathered 
now and given to the world they would 
be of surpassing interest. But the old 
heroes are passing away, and as most of 
them were illiterate or unfitted for the per- 
sonal labor of recording their experiences, 
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they are ncw practically lost to the 


world. 

In 1846, the fourth regular caravan of 
colonists for the Pacific, California and 
Oregon, took up its line of march. The 
writer was of the number, a youth of 
fourteen years. Accustomed then tu the 
use of the rifle, and the occupation of a 
hunter, the opportunities to gratify his 
taste for the chase and for natural scenery, 
was a continued delight. The broad 
plains of the Platte covered with buffalo, 
whose moving masses for hundreds of 
miles were never out of view, the grand 
features of the Black Hills, the gorges of 


the Sweetwater, the lonely sterility of 


the Green River Basin, the verdant 
beauties of the Bear River Valley, the 
curiosities of Soda Springs, and the 
thousand other wonders of this wild 
mountain land, made the journey a thing 
ever to be remembered and enjoyed. I 
recall that on the morning of the 3d of 
July, 1846, we met about twenty miles 
east of the summit of the South Pass, 
Lansford W. Hastings, who, with Mr. 
Lovejoy, had been captive to the Sioux 
- Indians four years before. With the 
story of that adventure we had already 
become acquainted, through his journal, 
which had then been published and 
widely circulated. He was a tall, fine- 
looking man, with light brown hair and 
beard, dressed in a suit of elegant pat- 
tern made of buckskin, handsomely em- 
broidered and trimmed at the collar and 
openings, with plucked beaver fur, and 
was an ideal representative of the moun- 
taineer. He had come ali the distance 
from Sutter’s Fort on the Sacramento 
River, California, to meet the American 
trains, and pilot them by a>new route, 
discovered by himself, to the paradise of 


the Pacific—as he insisted California 


was. He had but a single companion, 
and a Mexican vaquero. His compan- 


ion’s name was Hedspeth, and he was 


about as repulsive in manner as Hastings 
was attractive. He was a coarse, pro- 
fane creature, who seemed to feel that 
loud swearing was the best title to public 
favor. Hastings labored hard with our 
party to gain recruits for California, and 
while he did not then succeed in detach- 
ing any, such was the impression made 
that about a dozen persons subsequently, 
on reaching the point where the road to 
California — off erie that to Ore- 


gon, took the former and bade us good 
bye. By his advice, instead of following | 
the Sublette road from Big Sandy to 
Green River and Fort Hall, we took the 
Southern road by Fort Bridger on Ham’s 
Fork, and then northwest to Bear River 

—:hus avoiding the dry desert of Green 
River Basin on the old northern and 
more direct road. 

At Fort Bridger. there was a large party 
of mountaineers resting from their spring 
hunt, -waiting for supplies from St. 
Louis, to open the fall trade with the In- 
dians. We here fell in with the noted 
trapper, Capt. Walker. The writer will 
never forget the impressive presence of 
this veteran of the mountains. He had 


then been seventeen years absent from 


his home in St. Louis, and Fort Bent on, 
the Arkansas River, was tiie nearest he 
had been to it in that period. He was 
the recognized leader of the trap- 
per tribe of the wilderness. Its rivers, 
mountains, lakes, valleys and deserts, 
were as familiar to him as the farmer’s 
acres are to the owner. From the Yellow- 
stone to the Rio Grande, and from the 
Arrow lakes in British Columbia to the 
canyons of the Colorado, he had wan- 
dered and hunted and traded and fought 
with the natives, until the whole land and 
people were as familiar to him, as he had . 
become to them. He was about fiftv | 
years of age, six feet in height, and 
strongly built. There was not a wrinkle 
on his brow, and a sprinkle of gray hairs 
indicated that time was touching him 
daintily. His eye sparkled with the fire 
of youth, and his complexion, though 
constantly living in the open air, was 
neither bronzed by the sun nor shadowed 
by dissipation. He left home to die of 
consumption, and took to trapper life as 


an only hope, and after seventeen years — 


of it, enduring hardships almost incred- 
ible, he was as perfect an illustration 
of robust health as ever stood up in 
the. sunlight. He had just returred 
from California, and his dress was a mar- 
vel of adaptation to his business, while 


it was rich and simple. It was of dressed 
buckskin throughout. A loose- 
coat and pants, richly ornamented wit 


needle-work in silk, trimmed with fur, 
moccasins that showed all the skill that 
savage art could muster, California 


leggings fastened below the knee and 
ornamented with thread work of silver 
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’ “and gold wire done by hand, in figures 


of lilies, and a broad sombrero to keep 
off the sun. Around his waist was his 


noble-looking roan horse, of Spanish 
blood, on a Mexican saddle, with spurs 
whose rowels were six inches in diam- 
eter of polished steel plated with gold, 
at his heels, he was, with his rifle across 
his saddle bow, as perfect a prince 
in bearing as I had ever seen. He 
seemed born to rule the wild, spirits 
around him without effort, and they at 
once acknowledged their leader without 
discontent or controversy. In by-gone 
years in Missouri he had known my 
father, and having formed the project of 
securing a colony for the settlement of 
the Salt Lake Valley, he used all his per- 
suasive powers to induce the latter and 


his fellow colonists, then moving to what’ 


they regarded as the enchanted land of 
the Willamette, to waive their purpose 


_ and halt in Salt Lake Valley. |He de- 


scribed it as having a mild climate, a fer- 
tile soil, abundance of timber for all the 


purposes of a settlement, and that it 


would necessarily become the center 
of the Indian and fur trade, then very 
large and profitable, for all the Rocky 
Mountain country. Cache Valley was 
pictured as a paradise in summer, 
but cold in winter, and not so invit- 
ing for settlement as Salt Lake. To 
highten its advantages, he said there were 
no Indians resident in it, to dispute 
the right of occupation. The ease with 
which herds of cattle and horses could 
be obtained from California, and the 
profits which would arise from rearing 


them, were dwelt upon specially. With 


Walker’s party of trappers, was one 


by the name of Lovelady, who had 


then been some years in the mountains, 
and an uncle of whom was a member of 
our party. He warmly seconded Walker's 
description of the country and his 
plan of settling it. The project was 
for a day or two, as we halted to rest 
our animals, the talk of the camp— 
and but for the disfavor with which 
the female portion of the colonists re- 


ceived it, the Mormon Pioneers of the 


next year would have found their future 
Zion occupied. The thought of halting 
in such a wilderness, more than a thous- 


and miles from their friends either east 


or west, spread dismay among the wives 


Mounted on a 


and daughters of the camp, and after 
some discussion was abandoned. 

But the interest that had been awakened 
by the discussion, and the beauties of the 
Bear River Valley, as we saw it a few days - 
after, so wrought upon many of the trav- 
elers, that on reaching Soda Springs, a 
detachment on horseback, to look at the 
strange and wonderful lake, and explore 
the country surrounding it, was organ- 
ized, while the train kept on its regular 
western route to the Snake Valley. ‘The 
writer was one of this party, and dis- 
tinctly recalls the route, which was down 
Bear River, following an Indian trail 
along which some wagons had _ been 
taken, for the tracks were plain in most 
places. We entered Cache Valley the 
second day, passed one night on the 
banks of Cache Creek, opposite where 
Logan City now stands, and the next 
day looked down from the ridge to the 
east, upon the blue waters of the great in- 
land sea. Fremont had visited and de- 
scribed it some three years before, so that 
with our trapper guides, and the journal of 
the explorer with us, we were well pre- 
pared for the scene. Cache Valley then 
appeared to my youthful vision the most 
enchanting spot on earth. Its green — 
meadows, coursing streams, forests shad- 
ing its mountain boundaries, filled with 
the light of summer, and an air of peace 
and rest, made it seem a very Eden. 
Every breath was one of pleasure, every 
change of view, but an added delight. 
To my youthful imagination, filled with 
the pictures of beauty painted by the free 


hands of those who had been lovers of. 


these mountain scenes, it seemed that all I 
had heard or read, was tame compared 
with the reality—and when passing from 
this scene, with many of its features in — 
view, by a turn of the eye, the silent, lonely 
lake, stretched away from the sight, till 
lost in the cloudless distance, my rapture 
was full: I had seen much that was 
picturesque, some that was grand, and a 
great deal that was beautiful, but this 
exceeded all that my imagination had 
ever pictured. I had never yet seen the 
ocean, and an expanse of water like Salt 
Lake was a novelty and a fascination. 
Here was sea, river, plain and mountain, 
wrought by nature into one grand pan-— 
orama, with a cloudless sky and glorious 
sunlight over all. Words can never re- 


call to me the sensations of that hour. 
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It seemed a sufficient pleasure to have 
lived to look upon and enjoy such a 
scene. That night we encamped at the 
crossing of the Ogden River, in the delta 
between the Ogden and the Weber. At 
the camp was a cabin built of cotton- 

wood logs. It had been occupied the 
year before by a trader whose name was 
known and mentioned by our trapper 
friends, but he had gone north, they 
stated, to the Yellowstone. The tower- 
ing peaks, whose appearance is yet un- 
changed, were the very giants of the 
Rocky Mountains with which my mind 
had been filled, and I turned my eyes, as 
we traveled on, incessantly from the lake 
on the one hand and the mountains on 
the other, fearful lest I should lose a single 
point of. view in this grand panorama. 

We crossed the ‘‘Sand Ridge’’ south 
of the Weber, following a plainly- beaten 
well-worn Indian trail, past the springs 
which rise along the foot hills of the 
Farmington and Bountiful of to-day, and 
before night reached. the Hot Springs. 
A series of experiments satisfied us that 
‘Hell was not one mile from the place,’’ 
and we then hurried on to our evening 
camp on which is now the site of Salt 
Lake City. The creek ran at its en- 
trance into the open valley, through a 
loose wash that had apparently been 


driven down by the current, and its | 


course was nearly south to the Utah 
River, as we then called the Jordan. 
On its banks was a grove of large 
cottonwood trees with but little under- 
growth. The area must have cov- 
ered a number of acres well shaded by 
this forest. From the point of the hill, 
now covered with cottages, we could see 
the valley to the south and west, as it is 
to be seen to-day, save that all was quiet 
and lonely. We did not see an Indian 
from the time we left Soda Springs till 
we reached Fort Hall, excépt a solitary 
‘‘wickiup,’’ made of willows, at the 
north end of Cache Valley. Parley’s 
Creek, Mill Creek and the Cottonwoods 
could be traced by the fringe of timber 
that lined their courses to the west, and it 
was on these streams that our friends had 
planned the settlement of the colony, of 
which we had lately heard somuch. To 
me the wild life which such a location 
promised would have been a delight, but 
the more practical and older heads put 
a veto on the plan, and I was too 


young to rebel. It seemed a strange 
coincidence that after a quarter of a cen- 
tury of experiences, of almost every 
phase of life, I should wander back to 
the scenes that so enchanted my boyhood 
fancy, feeling as if I had only returned 
to an old home. | 

Many years after this visit I returned 
to the spot on my way to resume my seat 
in Congress as a representative from 
Oregon, and looked on the familiar land- 
scape of my youth. City Creek, then a 
nameless mountain stream, singing its 
wild music to the lonely cottonwoods, 
had been turned into an artificial channel; 
the grove of native trees was gone, and 


on the spot stood stately dwellings and 


houses built for trade, shaded by orchards 


_Joaded with fruit, and crowds of wor- 


shipping Saints were hurrying to the old 
adobe Tabernacle, to listen to their 
chosen gospel. All seemed changed and 
strange. The grand old peaks, wearing 
their crown of frost, to the southeast, 
alone looked down upon me with the 
faces of old acquaintances. ‘The range 
to the west of the Jordan looked as if 
but yesterday I had bidden them adieu 
as I turned my face to the north, though 


it was nearly a quarter of a century ago. — 


The foreground of the landscape had 


changed but slightly. Where were inthe 


former time, meadows of rank native 
grass, now smiled fields of waving grain, 
and the usual results of tilth and hus- 
bandry. But with all the evidences of 


‘growth and advancement, my early ideal 


was sadly marred by the change. 
I passed on almost regretting that I had 
kad the old fancies brushed out by the 
reality of the present. | 

But I am digressing from the chron- 
ology of my story. We tarried on the 


site of what so soon after became the 
new Zion for only a day, and the next, 


started on our return to rejoin our fellow- 
travelers with the main body. We 


_ crossed the Bear River at what has since 
known as ‘‘ Hampton’s Ford,’’ at 
the eastern sidg@of the Malad Valley, and | 
in a couple of Gays were with our friends. 

again at Fort Hall on the banks of Snake’ 
_ River. There is little to add to this 
_ sketch except to say that Mr. Hastings, 
whom we left on Sweetwater, succeeded 
in collecting from the emigrants of that 
year a party consisting of about sixty 
wagons, as a contribution to the Ameri- 
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can population of California. He struck 
due west nearly from Fort Bridger, about 
the ist of August, passed through the 
Wasatch range. down the Echo and 
Weber Canyons, passed south over the 
present site of Salt Lake City to Black 
Rock at the south end of the lake, 
crossed the desert to’ Deep Creek, and 
joined the old California wagon road at 
Humboldt Wells. They arrived safely 
at Sutter’s Fort in Sacramento Valley in 
good season. 

Major A. V. Brookie, a resident of 
Salt Lake City from 1870 till 1876, was 
of this party, and verifies the writer as 
to the condition of the country in every 
particular, The famous and unfortunate 
*€Donner’’ company of California immi- 
' grants of the same year, passed through 
Salt Lake Valley later in the season. 


They intended to follow Hastings, but ; 


on arriving at Echo on the Weber River, 
they found a letter from Hastings advis- 
ing them that his party had encountered 
great difficulties in bringing their wagons 
down the Weber Canyon, and advising 
them to pass up the river to a point 
where what is now known as Silver Creek 
enters it, then westward into Salt Lake 
Valley, through the opening now known 
as Parley’s Canyon. They endeavored to 
do so, but finding the labor of making 
the road from Parley’s Park west greater 
than they expected, they turned north- 
ward, and by crossing the divide separ- 
ating that stream from Emigration Creek, 
came down to the valley through the 
canyon of the latter. In July of the 


following year the Mormon Pioneer party 


of Brigham Young and Orson Pratt 
entered the valley of the Great Salt Lake 
by the same route. 

The Donner company was delighted 
with the country, and as they were weary 
with the labor of crossing the mountains, 
they tarried on the banks of the Utah 
River of that day (the Jordan) for a 
week. At last, one night the sky was 
overcast, a storm came on, and the next 
morning they arose to | 
in their buckets, and a: Mantle of fresh 
snow on the surrounding mountains. 
Regretting their delay, they made haste 
_to get away for the west, but alas! too 
late. They were caught in the Sierras by 


- the autumn storms and most of them 
lled to pass the winter amid their | 


terrible snows. Nearly one half of them 


fed ice frozen 


perished of hunger, and the sufferings of 
the survivors made up a tale of horror 
which has never been recited except to 
make humanity shudder. Many of those 
who passed through the valley of Salt 
Lake that eventful year yet survive. 
Milton Elliott was one of the Donner 
party, and has been an eminent prac- 
ticing lawyer at Oregon City, Oregon, — 
for many years. Wm. M. Doughty, who 
came to the mountains in 182g, and was 
for eight yearsemployed at Fort Hall, on 
Snake River, lives in a serene old age 
with his native Shoshone wife on a farm 
in Yam-Hill County, Oregon. An old 
Canadian, Pierre Tizeaux, who lived as 
a trapper two winters at the junction of 
the Ogden and Weber Rivers, was living 
on French Prairie in the Willamette Valley 
a few years since. There are many 
others whom I could name, equally 
familiar with this mountain region in its 
earlier days. If their knowledge could — 
be perpetuated it would be of the great- 
est interest to posterity and to history. 
My own contribution is bat a leaf from 
an interesting but dissolving past. 


MARTIN LUTHER. 


: BY WM. GILL MILLS, 

In the thought of that large part of 
mankind who accept the teachings and 
example of Jesus the Christ as authorita- 
tive, the greatest event of history is the © 
introduction of Christianity. In the 
thought of the preponderating majority 
of non-Roman Catholic Christians, the 


| next greatest event is the Reformation of 


the fifteenth century. Of the individuals. 
who acted as thinkers and leaders in the 
great Emancipation, the greatest by far, 
the figure towering, like Saul in Israel, 
conspicuously above all compeers, was 
Martin Luther. | | 
Of the many peaks which make the 
culminating points of the White Moun- 
tain range, five have an eminence above 
others to a degree so marked that they 
are classified apart and are honored with 
Presidential names. Of the, by no means 
small, company who by pen, voice and 
act led in the great emancipation of 
Central Europe from Papal bondage, five 
eminent persons rendered such conspic- 
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uous service as to eclipse all coadjutors, 
namely, Luther, Erasmus, Zwingle, Me- 
lancthon and Calvin. Of these peaks 
of the Reformation range, the Mount 
Washington, by many degrees of eleva- 
tion and grandeur, is the once Monk of 
the Augustinian Convent of Erfurt—Dr. 
Martin Luther. The five were scholars, 
ecclesiastics, thinkers and heroes leading 
a mighty epoch. By special marks of 
distinction, Erasmus. and Melancthon 
were the scholars, Zwingle the thinker, 
Calvin the thinker and theologian. By 
vast pre-eminence the hero and leader 
of the second great revolution in Chris- 
tian annals was Luther, a man of many 
sided character—a man who wrote and 
sung hymns, translated the Bible, said in 
the face. of the assembled Princes at 
Worms: ‘‘ Here I stand; I cannot do 
otherwise—God help me, Amen’’—such 
a man was indeed a hero-leader. : 

Born in Ejsleben, Prussian Saxony, 
November 12th, 1483, the four hundredth 
anniversary of the notable event was 
celebrated on that day of last year 
throughout all Christendom, many Ro- 
man Catholics taking part in the exer- 
cises. Upon highway, chapel, church 
and cathedral, millions in the Old World 
honored the memory, in procession, song, 
prayer, and eulogy, of the chiefest apos- 
tle of modern spiritual freedom. With 
less of display, in addresses to the thought 
rather than in spectacular appeals to the 
imagination, American Protestants, for 
most part, showed their gratitude to 
- Him who at the opportune hour, at the 
crucial contingency of a possible epoch, 
raised up, and by a great endowment of 
courage, resolution, and the qualities 
which command and attract, prepared a 
leader fully equal to the almost unprece- 
dented demand. 

Our topic is vast. It includes almost 
numberless details. It is varied—at 
once historical, theological, exegetical, 
ecclesiastical and political. Matters nom- 
inally incidental, anticipatory, and sup- 
plementary, cover a long period—go 
back to an earlier century and come 
_ down to the present hour. Inno history 
can there be an exact classification of 
events and causes. Epochs do not suc- 
ceed one another as blocks in a building, 
one being abruptly superimposed upon 
another with an easily identified line of 
demarkation they intermingle like the 

1 


waters of contiguous oceans; they inter- 
lock, nowhere marking distinct lines of 
difference; they move one into another 
by imperceptible gradations as the dark- 
ness into dawn, and the dawn into noon- 
day brightness. The meed of individual 
praise cannot be accurately distributed. 
The whole is an aggregate of many 
parts, and the parts ramify, coalesce and 


‘reciprocally modify. The movement 


whereof Luther was the most command- 
ing impersonation was one in which 
popes, cardinals, bishops and _ priests, 


| emperors, kings, and princes,. university 


professors, tutors and pupils, nobles, 
merchants and peasants, were industrious, 
anxious, excited actors—many wittingly 
and with some anticipation of the out- 
come; a larger number moving from 
impulse, the zeal—in sympathy or in 


-hate—which is contagious; no small pro- 
yortion doing the most to help on while . 


they imagined they were resisting the 
strange tide of events—all participators 
acting under the lead of Him who not 
only blesses the endeavors of those who 
wisely serve Him, but also turns to holy 
— the wrath that would resist His 
will. 

Out of the many details, and in 
necessary brief words, I would empha- 
size the salient few, and try to point the 
moral. 

First, it should be noted that Luther 


was simply the leader, not the creator, 


of the Reformation. If I may define 
the providential man as one who comes 
with the needed gifts and graces, when 
the evolution of events has made all 
things ready, Luther is conspicuous in 
the ranks of those scattered along the 
ages, whom God has raised up as great 
emergencies were looking for the inspir- 
ing soul and directing hand. It is in 
the statement that such men do not cre- 


ate the emergency: it is nearer thetruth | 


of history to say that the emergency cre- 


ates them. Wickliffe a century earlier in 


England; Huss, Jerome of Prague, and 
Savonarola on the Continent; the rest- 
lessness and anxiety of monarchs jealous 
of the encroachments of the spiritual 
power upon their historic prerogatives ; 


the inventing of the printing press, 


whereby the knowledge that was long 


the monopoly of the few, rapidly became 


the boon of the many,—a knowledge 


infinitely more precious in the intellect- 
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_ the Scriptures came into his hands. 


inflammable materials: of the 
tionary epoch, was that of a special and 
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ual and spiritual activity it quickened, 
than in the bald facts which it imparted : 
these agencies; partly occult, never very 
distinctly though virtually hostile to papal 
pretences, had, by rapid gradations, and 


im accumulations of popular energy, got 


not a small part of Germany, Switzer- 
land, France and England, into an es- 
tate of discontent, which only needed 
an interpreter and guide to culminate in 
ecclesiastical revolution. The words of 
Luther and his compeers gave that dis- 
content a meaning, and it rapidly took 
organic form, and then fell with terrific 
blows upon the tyrants who took the 
word of command from Rome. 
Second. At the beginning. Luther 
acted without a suspicion of the full 
nature of the movement which he led. 
Almost by accident a Latin version of 
As 
he read he mused, as he mused the fire 


burned, and in the light of the divine 


blaze he saw at first dimly, and with 


: hardly an inkling that he-had discovered, 


what at Rome was accounted heresy, the 
truth that God acts directly on the inds- 


vidual soul—directly in a sense exclusive © 


of priestly intervention. This discovery 
was the germ of the postulate which he 
was soon to formulate as ‘‘ Salvation by 
Grace,’’ in contradistinction to Salvation 
by priestly Intercession. The doctrine 
of the supremacy of the individual soul 
and of the right and duty of private 
judgment—in every essential a denial of 
papal pretences—lay unfolded in the 
truth he simply saw, but the compre- 
hensiveness of which he at the outset did 
not perceive. 


but did not know it. He had put him- 


self in actual antagonism to his ecclesi- 


astical masters, but all the while sup- 
posed himself a faithful servant of the 
Church. And the new truth made his 


soul tender, his conscience acute, his will | 
His new thougiit. 


resolute and reverent. 
became the all-controlling spirit and 
guide of his subsequent career. 

Third. There is a general agreement 
among thé historians and critics of the 
Reformation, that the tangible act which 
more than any other was a torch to the 
revolu- 


mercenary agent of the papal head at 
Rome, To replenish the treasury of the 
churches, it had long ~~ customary to 


He had become a heretic. 


sell pardons of sins a/ready committed. 
Leo X. with a view to the completion of 
St. Peter’s Cathedral, and also to meet 
the damages of a lavish administration, 
hit upon the ingenious device of selling 
pardons in advance—for sins /o de com- 
mitted! One John Tetzel—brutal in 
manners, profane of speech, in all things 
a rufhanly braggadocia—was a fit instru- 
ment of the blasphemous enterprise. 
He visited the communities contiguous 
to the one where Luther was a university, 
court and chapel preacher. His strange 
errand and strictly congruous manner ~ 


stung the soul of the incipient reformer 


to the quick. Saved by a mercenary 
contract—saved from sins which may be 
committed, paying therefor tn advance ! 
How the reflection agonized the soul 
that had just got a clew to the funda- 
mental truth of scripture: Saved on 
condition of repentance by grace alone ! 
Not suspecting that his Arch-bishop at 
Mayence was in collusion with Leo in 
the nefarious traffic in sin—-not suspecting 
that Tetzel was in fact acting by permis- 
sion, much less by direction of either— 
Luther in fit terms characterized the 
strange business, and in apt words por- 


_trayed the character of the agent thereof 


operating near his doors. To his amaze- 
ment, vexation and disgust, Luther dis- 
covered that the chief traffickers in sin 
to be committed, were His Holiness the 
Pope, and His Grace the Archbishop! 
His ninety-five theses nailed to the door 
of the Castle Church at Wittemberg, de- 
nouncing not alone the acts of Tetzel, 

but the theology which affected to justify 
those acts—in themselves, in the wide- 
spread discussions and agitations, con- 
vulsing empires, kingdoms, and princi- 
palities,—ushered in the morn of the 
Reformation, and thenceforth no longer 
as an unmeasured impulse, but as a deft- 
nite purpose. Martin Luther led a cru- 
sade against the man of sin at Rome, 
and Protestantism took form and purpose 
and became a revolution. 

Fourth. \uther never knew, never 
even approximated in his estimate, the 
greatness of his work. He had taken 
from the Pope the better half of his do- 
minion; he had humbled popes and 
bishops, he had given freedom to the 
minds and souls of millions; he had 
made possible yet greater and more rad- 
ical revolutions in the advance of _— 
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ual emancipation; he had, not indeed 
originated, but popularized the leaven of 
a new dispensation of thought, freedom, 
and of institutions to serve rather than 
cramp the faculties of the human soul. 
But to his dying hour he regarded him- 
self as in most of the essentials a Roman 
-Catholic,—in nearly all, save the two 
principal ones of the Pope’s spiritual 
mastery and of salvation by priestly in- 
tercession. The most grotesque:of all 
the papal dogmas—that of the Real pres- 
ence—he championed in bitter, almost 
enraged controversy with his own asso- 
ciates and followers. Worsted in con- 
troversy with Erasmus, he ever after 
regarded him as a personal enemy, and 
and he sought to get away from his own 
self confutation, by inventing the formula, 
‘¢God is greater than mathematics.”’ 
Fifth. It is not seriously to the dis- 
credit of Luther that, strong in all things, 
his foibles had the vigor of his virtues. 
Indiscriminate eulogy is hardly a tribute 
to its object, in that it casts suspicion 
even upon the higher traits which are 
real. It is the truth of history that 
Luther was intensely human. His appe- 
tites were strong and in some particulars 
gross. His fondness for beer was im- 
moderate even for his age. His temper 
was violent and too often his complete 
master. The freedom he asserted for 
himself in dealing with what he thought 
the errors of Churchmen, he could not 
brook in his associates when they criti- 
cized the errors which ¢hey thought they 
had detected in Asm. His treatment of 
Erasmus, who in argument had turned 
upon him his own teachings, and driven 
him to the wall, was literally vindictive. 
He habitually spoke of him as a “ viper,”’ 
and applied to him other scurrilous epi- 
thets. 
Sixth. But it is to his great virtue of 
sincerity that we owe much of our knowl- 
edge of his weaknesses. He could de- 
ceive no one. What he thought and 
felt was instantly upon his lips. He had 
no reserve in regard to many defects of 
character and conduct which ordinary 
prudence would at least seek to veil. In 
all things he was intense—in his defects 
of temper and habits not less than in his 
higher and holier feelings and intentions. 
Shall I say, that it required just such a 


- man—much of God, some of devil—to 


be ‘successful ? 


| set to work does not pause. 


assembled 


Seventh. Of his many virtues, the 
chief was moral courage. No man ever. 
more thoroughly exemplified the courage 
of a conviction. At times, indeed, his 
resolution seemed to falter. By prayer 
and meditation and inward wrestle he 


would nerve himself up to what appeared 


as a desperate issue, and when the mo- 
ment came he never blanched. Ata 
time when rank, titles and symbolic robes 
struck awe to the general spectator, this 
heroic man, confronted at the Diet of 
Worms by the papal legate, in the pres- 
ence of monarchs, princes, prelates and 


warriors, not only refused to recant, but, 
marvelous audacity for the age and land, 


in a stentorian voice dared to demand a 
reply to his arguments! His reply to the 
warning kindly sent him by a friend, not 
to risk himself to the rage of his ene- 
mies at the trial appointed at Worms, 


has often been cited. Its repetition can 
never weary, for it exhibits the almost 


more than human courage of the Re- 
former when defending what he thought 
was his Master’s cause: ‘‘Go, tell your 
master, that though there were as many 
devils in Worms as tiles upon the house- 
tops, I will-enter it!” And he did. 
When the papal bull of excommunica- 
tion was issued—a teriffic weapon in that 
superstitious age, before which monarchs 
trembled— Luther, in the presence of 
thousands, contemptuously 
burned the document in the public 
square. | 


It matters not that had not Luther 
appeared another would have come to 
the front. The same may be said of 
Moses, the Prophets, the Apostles, Paul 


and others, for the purpose of the All- 


Father is never to be thwarted for the 


lack of living instruments of His will. 


It is enough that Luther appeared ; that 
he was equal to the vast emergency; and 
that faithfully, heroically, and triumph- 
antly he did the providential work. 


Eighth. Luther is yet working, in 
ways, methods and manitestations which 
in his day no human wisdom could have 
foreseen. Luther yet lives in the eman- 
cipating, humanizing forces of the age in 


‘which our lot is cast. Ile himself would 


have stood aghast at the revolutionary 
outcome at the thunders he let loose. 
But a great purpose once asserted and 
It operates 
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to ever-widening and _ ever-increasing 
issues. Great evils are incidental to a 
disintegrating force. The Thirty Years’ 
War which devastated Europe was an in- 
direct, yet an actual result of the ninety- 


_ five theses nailed to the door of the | 


Castle church. The iconoclastic crusades 
of Rosseau and Voltaire were results of 
the emancipated mind which had learned 
to think, though it had not thought 


deeply enough to discriminate. ©The 


French Revolution was in the bold utter- 
ances of the protest against simple 
hereditary rule, one of the most po- 
tent of its remotest causes. But in so 
far as wars and social _ revolutions 
with their attendant horrors must be 


set down to the working of principles too 


great for the wisdom of the respective 
ages to control, we must also include in 
the outcome the wider and more durable 
good—the modifying and toning down 
of the spirit of caste; the great approach 
towards an estate of industrial, political, 
social and spiritual equity ; the evoking 
of the power to search for and verify 
truth; and the organizing of those prin- 
ciples of protection of the person, the 
property and reputation, which thus. far 
have, in great results, but given in earnest 
of far nobler achievements in the not 
distant future. 

Lastly. In all things while apostles 
_ plant and water, God gives the increase. 
For all the uncounted and immeasurable 
blessings of the great revolution of the 


Fifteenth Century—past, present, and | 


to come—first of all, and_ rever- 
ently, we offer thanks to Him who rules 
in the armies of heaven and among 
the inhabitants of theearth. In humbler 
spirit, yet in great measure we pay our 
tributes of praise to the human instru- 
Of these 
the list is long, and the service heroic 
and sublime. We lift our hearts in tribute 
to them all. But the highest peans are 
due the marvelous resolution and almost 
supernatural daring of the peasant re- 
former—than whom, since the sacred 
canon closed, a more commanding name 
has not appeared—who first breathed the 
air of this lesser world in Eisleben, 
_ Prussian Saxony, at the hour of 11, on 
the night of November 12th, 1483, and 
who on the day succeeding was christened 
with the name—MARTIN LUTHER. 


Salt Lake City. 
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( Continued.) 


He replaced the letteis, and turning 
with apparent calmness to the King, who 
was walking rapidly up and down the © 
apartment, he said coldly, ‘‘ May I ask | 


_your Majesty wherefore I am honored, 


at this present time, with your Majesty’s 


confidence ?”’ 


Henry stopped as he spoke, and _ look- 
ing directly at him, said: | 

‘‘For that purpose which, methinks, 
the son of Sir William Brandon should 
have divined—but no! Suffolk, I do 
thee wrong; who could have foreseen the 
position in which I am placed? But it 
is true, and I must tell it thee!’’ And 
drawing him aside, he continued, ‘‘ Little 
reason have I to love the house of Valois, 
yet I see that this marriage which France 
proposes is in every point fitting. Of 
war, my subjects are well-nigh weary, 
and they would be glad of peace upon 
any terms. You know that Louis is 
making treaty with Austria, with Spain— 
and the Pope! By my head, if his Holi- 
ness look not to himself, I will ring an 
alarm in his ears that shall echo through 
Europe! And I am like to have ail 
these against me; and how can my cant- 
let of men in France stand out against 
them? But, accepting these proffers, I 
can withdraw my troops with honor, nay, 
glory !”’ | 

‘‘In God’s name, my liege,’’ said 


Suffolk, who had listened with but little 


patience, ‘‘ sacrifice not her Highness to 
any fear of France; fling abroad the — 


banner of England —let it wave from 


Berwick-upon- Tweed to the furthest end 
of Cornwall; call upon each and every 
one to do battle for his King and the 
Princes, and I will pledge my honor that 
not a noble, not a knight, not a burgess, 
not even a rascal man-at-arms, will re- 
fuse to follow it. I myself will bear it, 
and it shall see such fields as Cressy, and 
Poicters, and Agincourt !”’ 

‘- You say well,” said Henry, whose 
éyes kindled as Suffolk drew these highly- 
colored scenes, ‘‘ but it has been already 
done. There lives not the man in all 
England who has not lost parent or kins- 


man in these accursed French wars. 


Every Harry and Edward that ever sat 
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upon my throne have led troops into 


France ; a portion of France has become 


an appendage to my crown, and I can- 
not, dare not,’’ he repeated, stamping 
his foot upon the floor, ‘‘ forego this, my 
only chance of putting an end to them. 
And can you, will you say that I err? 
Speak but the word, and I would trundle 
this Duke hence faster than ever bowl 
flew from the bowler’s hand! Say, if 
you can, that I should not cease these 
wars with France! Speak! I command 
thee, as a counselor of this realm, and 
by my sceptre and my crown, I will obey 
thee !’” 

Suffolk raised his eyes from the floor, 
to which they had been directed during 
the King’s speech, and fixed them upon 
him ; his face was deadly pale, his breath 
came gaspingly and thick, and once or 
twice. he stopped for utterance. In a 
low tone he said: 

‘‘Then, as friend and counselor of 
this realm, I say that peace is necessary,’’ 
and his head bowed upon his bosom. 

‘‘T knew thou couldst not say other- 
wise,’’ said the King. ‘‘ Now, how 
thin kyou the proud house of Valois will 
listen to a refusal? I can speak for my- 
self. By the heavens above me, were 
such proffers of mine refused by France, 
I would wage war to the utmost upon the 
discourteous caitiff! I would kneel at 


the foot of every throne in Christendom . 


to supplicate for aid, nor would I rest 


till with one hand I had wrenched from > 


him that which I first asked as a boon, 
and with the other torn from his brows 


the diadem which circles them! But. 


once more speak: Is there another 
method of bringing peace to this realm ? 
Speak again——and again will I obey 
thee !’’ | 

Brandon spoke not. The King paused 
some minutes, and then continued: 

‘*¢ Thou seest 10 other means; nor dol. 
Thy silence, and my reason, say the 
- same—it must be done! Thou mayst 
think that I spoke of this to the Princess 
to-day. She received it as a thunder- 
bolt—as unexpected and as unwelcome. 
She sobbed, she wept, and implored me 
not to sacrifice her to a decrepit monarch, 
who wedded her as he would don a 
mantle. In short, I left her, lest my 
man’s heart should show itself as weak as 
» her woman’s. Now, the boon I am 
about to ask of thee, Brandon, is one 


from which thy heart may shrink, vu. 
which thou mayst not refuse. Thou 
canst do far more with Mary than my- 


self, or any other. Thou must use thy 


power to prevail on her to accede to 
these proposals, which thou thyself hast 
declared must be complied with. Nay! 
start not back—think on Bosworth’s field, 
where thy father fell, for my father’s 
rights! Can his son deny so much less 
a grace to Henry the Seventh’s child? 
I entreat thee, in my own name, in that 
of our friendship!” 

_ He paused, and Suffolk remained gaz- 
ing for some moments silently upon bis 
face. At length he said, in a low tone: 
gol’ and moved to depart. 


*Tis but what I expected of thy 


noble nature,’’ said Henry, grasping his 
hand; but Brandon's spirit did not 
respond to friendship or affection, and he 


turned from him. 


‘¢ Yet, stay! Thou wilt find her even 
now in her grotto. Heaven speed thee !’’ 
and Suffolk left the cabinet. 

‘* Thank heaven !’’ exclaimed Suffolk, 
as he stepped out under the canopy of 
heaven, and the cool evening breeze 
fanned his flushed cheek, ‘‘I yet may 
have strength for this task.” | 

So saying, he crossed the park with 
hasty strides. When within a short dis- 
tance of the grotto already mentioned, 
he paused, and being shrouded by a 


dense mass of foliage, looked in upon its | 


inmate. Mary was there seated upon a 
rude bench, her face buried in her mantle; 
she moved not, and uttered no sound. | 

A thousand recollections rushed upon 
the mind of the Duke as he gazed upon 


her; he felt that he ought to have fore- 


seen this; that he ought to have known, 
that fondly as the King loved him, much, 
and familiarly as he had been allowed to 
associate with the Princess, he was held 
but as a toy, to be thrown aside when no 
longer needed; that he should have 


known that the hopes he had fostered, © 


in his constant intimacy with Mary, and 
fed by her evident partiality, could yet 
never be realized. These humiliating re- 
flections to his self-love crowded thickly 
upon his mind, and almost paralyzed his 
ability to perform the task assigned 


him. As he stood in this state of 


vacillation, the wings of a bird, brush- 
ing across his cheek, startled him. The 
hawk (for such it was), passing onwards, 
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entered the grotto, whither its keen sense 
had directed it, and dropped its burden 
at Mary’s feet. It was the partridge they 
had seen struck down. The Princess 
iaised her head and, without speaking, 
extended her arm; the falcon perched 
upon it. Her eyes were red with weep- 
ing, and her voice trembled as she ad- 
dressed the bird: ‘* My Suffolk, thou 
alone has not forgotten thy mistress; 
thou alone—blood!’’ she exclaimed, 
shuddering as she perceived that the 
talons of the falcon had left their gory 
impress upon her wrist, ‘‘even thy 
visits are ominous of ill! ‘thou shouldst 
have turned raven or owl to warn me of 
my fate; rather shouldst thou leave me 
with the rest. Man hath forsaken me, 
and 

‘*Say not so,’’ interrupted Suffolk, 
bursting from his covert and throwing 
himself at her feet, ‘‘say not so while 
there are those around thee, and near 
thee, who would lay their head upon the 
block at thy behest! Frown not, I have 
heard from your royal brother’s lips’’— 

art come,’ indignantly de- 
manded Mary, who had too much of the 
Tudor in her temper to brook what she 
deemed an uncalled-for intrusion upon 
her griefs—‘‘and art come to condole 
with me, and pity me. Ha! but no, 
perchance I err; perchance you came as 
my brother’s privy councilor, to show 
me wherefore I should accept France’s 
generous offer. Now, by Heavens!’’ she 
continued, as Brandon answered not, 
‘‘speak, and let me know the worst—but 


say not this or I will spurn thee from my | 


feet.”’ 

_ As the taunting words fell from her 
lips, Suffolk's proud spirit came to his 
relief, and rising, he said, ‘‘ Your High- 
ness errs not; I Do come to urge you to 
this marriage ‘of the young, the beauteous 
Mary with the old, decrepit Louis — 
to urge you to throw away all hope of 
happiness, to sacrifice yourself and—’’ 

‘‘What more?’’ exclaimed Mary, in 
whose breast it would have been difficult 
to say which of the contending emotions 
’ had the mastery. ‘‘Methinks your com- 
mission is no short one.’’ 

_ And to sacrifice myself and my own 
happiness upon the same altar.’’ 

Mary replied not, and they remained 

for some moments looking steadfastly at 

each other without speaking—she, scarce 


§€T know too much-—I know all! 


‘itself could have sent thee hither. . 


he murmured: 


understanding his meaning, and he, 
utterly unable to prosecute his purpose, 
She at length broke silence : 

‘* Suffolk, I cannot believe that Henry 
has told you all; he must have glossed it 
over—you cannot know the whole !’’ 

‘*Know!”’ replied Brandon, gloomily, 
Yet, 
I scarce believe what I see and hear— 
the accursed Ambassador—the letters! 
I read them! Methinks I hear the 
King’s words—and yet it is, it must be» 
some horrible vision !”’ 

Charles—Brandon—Suffolk—I know 
all the ties that bind you to our house ; I 
know the sacrifices you have made for me 
and mine. Your father’s wealth—his life, 
was offered up to place my father on the 
throne.’ 

Wealth—life !’’ repeated Suffolk — 
baubles !—cheap the devotion !’’ 

‘‘Interrupt me not, Brandon, —”’ and 
though Mary’s cheek grew deadly pale, 
her voice failed not ; but listen: 

‘IT know, I feel that naught but fate 
I ask 


of thee but one question. I need not to 


be bid, and led like a child; teach the 


daughter of Henry the Seventh what she 
shall do, and though her heart break 


with the effort, it shall not break betore 


it be accomplished! I ask of thee but | 
this, and tell me truly, Brandon: Is 
this fearful marriage hecessary—mark me 
—necessary ?”’ 

Suffolk’s head fell upon his breast as 

Mary bent forward to catch the sound. 

1s! Enough, my Lord! Signify 
my consent to —’ | 

Her voice broke, and she glided past 
the Duke, leaving him appalled and 


almost stunned by her fearful calmness. 


The news of the approaching marriage © 
flew quickly through the kingdom; and 
on the r2th of September, when the 
ceremony was performed by proxy at 
Paris, and when it was made certain that 
a period was put to a long and expensive 
war, the whole population, from the in- | 
habitants of London to those of the 
smallest hamlet, gave loose to the ex- 
uberance of their joy. As night came on, 
light glanced brightly from oriel and 
loophole, and the city seemed constructed 
of piles of living light. Torches in the 
hands of men and boys blazed in the 


streets, and all was joy and rejoicing — 
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without. Far different were e the feelings 
of at least one inmate of the palace. 
From an embrasure of a lofty window 
in the apartment where her maidens were 
preparing for her departure the next day, 
the Princess Mary was looking out gloom- 
ily upon the rejoicings going on under 
her eyes, and sadly thinking on the cere- 
mony that was performing at no great 
distance. Her attendants, as they fin- 
ished their tasks, withdrew. As the door 
closed upon the last, the tapestry at the 
other extremity of the apartment was 


pushed hastily aside, and from a private 


door there entered a short figure, wrapped 
in a cloak from head to foot. The new- 
comer looked cautiously around, as if to 
ascertain that no one was present, and 
then hastily approached the Princess. 
Mary turned as she heard the a 
and sharply exclaimed: 

How now, Boleyn—what means this 
mummery ?”’ 

‘¢No mummery, my Lady,’ 
—for it is indeed the future Queen that 
is before the reader, but who at this time, 
in her seventh or eighth year, was one of 
Mary’s maids of honor,—‘‘ no mummery, 
my Lady,’’ at the same time producing 


a packet from beneath her mantle, ‘‘ but 


an errand from —’ 

‘‘From whom ? — quick! — . whom ? 
Give it me!’’ and seizing it from Anne’s 
hands, Mary tore off the envelope and 
beheld a picture, which, as she gazed 
upon it by the light of the lamp suspend- 


ed from the ceiling, conjured up from the 
recesses of her heart feelings and emo- 


tions that she vainly thought had been 
forever laid to sleep. 

In the painting, she herself was repre- 
sented as seated on her palfrey, and Suf- 
folk, in his hawking dress, was beside 
her, a partridge was flying towards her, 


said 


and a falcon hung over it, in the act of 


stooping ; at the bottom were the words, 
‘* Suffolk, my Suffolk, come back! ”’ 

“ Whence got you this?’’ said Mary, 
after an interval of considerable length. 
 §*From the Duke of Suffolk, your 
Highness; he met me at the postern, 
and bade me give it to you, and let no 
one see it; and I sped off; then I met 


his Majesty and he tried to catch me, 


but I slipped by, and here I am safe.’’ 


‘*? Tis well,’’ said Mary, who was 


in no humor to hear Anne’s childish de- 
scription of her escape from the King, 


‘retire’ ’—and with her finger on her lip | 
in playful assurance of her secrecy, the 
little Boleyn departed as she had en 
tered, and Mary was left alone. There we 
respectfully leave her, in her sorrow and 
dreaded anticipations. 

The King had despatched Suffolk to 
Scotland a few hours before Mary’s de- 
parture from England, probably from a 
determination to prevent him bidding 
her even a farewell, which might have 
more of wise affection in it than harsh- 
ness. 

We pass over Mary’ s voyage to France; — 
there are no bright spots in it, and the 
sympathetic reader will readily conjec- 
ture the sad and desolate feelings of the 
beautiful, patriotic and devoted Princess. 

She landed at Boulogne, where she was 
received with the honors due to her 
rank by the young Count D’Angouleme, 
afterwards Francis I., the heir apparent 
to the French throne, and could anything 
have reconciled Mary to her lot, his deli- 
cate, yet never obtrusive attentions might 
have done it. At Abbeville they were 
to meet the King, and they traveled 
thither in such state as became her who 
was so soon to be queen of the realm. 


_ Mary, attended by her ladies of honor, 


all attired like herself in cloth of gold, 
and all seated on white palfreys, rode at 
the head of the procession with Francis 
by her side; in the chariot at the rear, 
on the highest seat, and in the gayest 
mood, might be seen the fairy form of 
Anne Boleyn, who, delighted with all 
around her, understood little of her 
mistress’s sadness. 

At Abbeville they were met by the 
King, who had assembled all the chivalry 
of his nation to welcome his young 


bride; and there the ill-omened cere- 


mony was performed, with, however, but 
little pomp; this was reserved for the 
coronation, which was appointed to take 
place at Paris in the early part of the 
ensuing November; and Francis pro- 
claimed that jousts would then and there 
be held, when he, with nine aids; would 
answer all comers. The gratifying news 
being announced, the King hastily dis- 
missed the English with sumptuous pres- 


ents, retaining, and that at Mary’s ur- 


gent request, her favorite Boleyn, to 


soothe the solitude of her regal state. - 


Mary spent the next month in solitude, 
or worse than solitude, in the society of 
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the King, at one of his castles near 
Abbeville; her only hours of pleasure — 
or rather of mitigated pain —being those 
in which the lively prattle of her little 
Boleyn made the lagging wing of time 
wave faster, in spite of the hoary despot. 

The news of the jousts to be held at 
the approaching coronation spread rap- 
idly on all sides, and, as the time ap- 
proached, each kingdom sent forth its 


representatives to maintain its honor in | 


the knightly games. Among the appli- 
cants who presented themselves at the 
foot of Henry’s throne for permission to 
attend the tuurnament, Suffolk was the 
first in rank and in renown for knightly 
prowess, and next to him came the young 
Marquis of Dorset. Their request was 
granted; and followed by a numerous 
train of knights, men-at-arms, and jong- 
leurs, they departed on the last day of 
October, in order to be present at the 
coronation previous to the more import- 
ant tournament. 

We pass over the magnificent festival 
and ail the splendor France could boast, 
as too elaborate for our simple tale, and 
pass on to the morrow when the proces- 
sion was to enter Paris, then, as now, the 
capital of France, a triumphal proces- 
sion on which the sun shone in all its 
warmth and glory. Multitudes had col- 
lected to witness the first entry of their 
Queen to her capital. 

They were principally assembled 


around and near the Arch of St. Denys, 


called L’Entree du Bonheur, and about 
the hour of noon, the sounds of music 
and a cloud of dust announced the pro- 
cession. The column of foot soldiers 
which formed the van of the line, 
moved onward to the sound of the 
trump and drum, and sweeping the mul- 
titude from the path on which the sov- 
ereigns were advancing, passed beneath 


the Arch and were lost in the winding 


of the streets. | 

There is a pause in the procession. 
The dust conceals the coming body 
from the people. Their shouts are 


| hushed, and their eyes fixed in that di- 


rection. ‘‘It is the King! the Queen! ”’ 
Their shouts are redoubled. The music 
is no lenger heard, and ‘Le Roi, La 
Reine!"’ rise in thunder to the skies. 
The heavy Life Guards appeared through 
the cloud of dust and passed slowly, 
amid the clamors, through the gateway. 


| 


The sovereigns followed. Louis lay on 


a litter, drawn by four white horses 
which seemed to scorn the pace at which 
they moved, his looks, ever and anon, 
fondly directed to the chair at his side, 
on which, borne on the shoulders of 


eight men, came Mary. The seat was 


covered with crimson damask, and her 
white robe contrasted well with the rich 
back-ground; her fair hair floated over 
her shoulders, and her brow was bound 
by a coronet of pearls. On her alone 
all eyes were fixed, and as they marked 
her beauty, and felt how far it exceeded 
their fondest expectations, their thoughts 


' were hushed in silence, as each desired 


to obtain the longest view of that mild 
and beautiful countenance. 

At last the barriers were thrown down, - 
and the crowd rushed into the amphithe- 
atre; atter these followed with more 
decorous pace, the knights too old, the 
squires too young for service mingling 
with the noble ladies, who were at once 
the spectators and the rewarders of 
valor. The King and Queen now en- 
tered, followed by the D’Angouleme and 
his nine aids. Louis lay on a couch be- 
neath a canopy, and Mary was placed 
beside him. The challengers, when the 
royal pair were seated, bowed to them 
with low obedience, and then vaulting 
on their steeds, rode at full speed, a gay 
and gallant band, around the arena; 
and men, when they looked on Francis, 
and Suffolk, and Dorset, involuntarily 
uttered an ejaculation in behalf of whom- 
soever might be opposed to them. 

A great number of opponents had 
already been answered, and there was a 
pause in the exercises, when Suffolk saw 
the Duke de Longueville, completely . 
armed, and mounted, advance as if about 
to select an antagonist. The part which 


| he had had in the marriage rushed upon 


Brandon’s mind, and overjoyed that fate 
had given him an opportunity of revenge 
on one of the actors in that transaction, 


the next instant saw him on horseback, 


in front of de Longueville, with voice 
and gesture challenging him to combat. 
Such a defiance left no room for refusal, 
and wheeling their steeds, each party 
took his station, closed his visor, and 
prepared for the contest. 

De Longueville was celebrated through 
all France for his strength, skill, and 
daring ! in these knightly sports, and the 
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French, knowing also that his strength 
was not impaired by any previous. exer- 
tion, trusted that the honor of. their 
nation (which had grievously suffered 
from the repeated triumphs of Suffolk 
and Dorset) would now be retrieved; 
while the English, when they thought on 
the exhausting feats of their countryman, 
and marked his jaded steed, trembled 
lest his dexterity and valor should not 
prove sufficient to balance. these fearful 
odds. The question was soon solved. 
The signal was given, and with the 
swiftness of light the two combatants 
closed in the centre of the lists. Suffolk 
had leveled his lance with certain aim at 
de Longueville’s helmet, and- at the 
moment of encounter, forcing his horse 


- to curvet, he brought the breast of the 


- animal full against the side of de Longue- 
ville’s steed. Nothing could save the 
French peer from the consequence of 
this fearful shock, and horse and rider 
were overthrown in dangerous and dis- 
graceful confusion. The retainers of the 
fallen knight rushed to his assistance, 
and Brandon, recovering himself from 
the blow of his opponent’s lance, which 
was such as few but he could have sus- 
tained, spurred his horse around the 
arena amid the plaudits extorted even 
from those who had wished him the 
worst. For an instant, when in front of 
the throne, he paused, and looking up, 
seemed about to speak. Then, suddenly 
changing his purpose, he dashed the 
spurs into his charger, and with scarcely 
more than a bound, reached the other 
challengers. It was late, and torches 
were blazing ere the lists were empty. 
It was afterwards affirmed by one near 
the Queen’s chair, that a person wrapped 
in a large cloak advanced through the 
crowd, and separating, by an authorita- 
tive motion’of his hand, those around 
her, walked for some distance by her 
side, and spoke much in a low tone of 
voice, and he also declared that under 
the disguise he recognized the person of 
the boldest -and the bravest who fought 
in that day’s tournament. 

If this were Suffolk, he certainly 
_ availed himself of the only opportunity 
of bidding farewell to Mary, for Louis, 
on the following day, with but little 
courtesy, dismissed the English visitors 
and retired with his Queen to one of his 
castles. 

14 


The sequel of our tale is well-known 
history. Louis died, and Mary, after a 


reign of eighty days, retired, according 
to the etiquette of the French court, to 
the Abbey of Chigny, there to pass the 
months of her widowhood in a cloister, 
where the utter sohtude and the gloomy 
black with which the rooms were draped, 
accorded well with the sadness supposed 
to exist in the bosom of the inmate, and 
which, if they did not find, they were 
sure to create.' But here we leave her, 
and return-to the Duke of Suffolk, who, 
when he returned to England, refusing 
the pressing invitation of Henry to re- 
main at court, retired to one of his 
castles in the North, where he spent his 
time in a seclusion almost as absolute as 


that of Mary herself. 


It was towards the eve of a winter’s 
day, some months after the news of 
Louis’ death had reached England, that 
Suffolk was pacing up and down the 
great hall of his castle, from whence he 
had dismissed his attendants, and was 
endeavoring to occupy himself with his 
falcons and his dogs, which formed almost 
the sole solace of his lonely situation. 
He looked up to the roof of his apart- 
ment, where the hawks were sitting upon 
the various unlathed and unplastered 
beams, and gave a short whistle. One 
of the birds, which we hope the reader 
has not forgotten, recognized the peculiar 
note, and quitting its perch, swept once 


_ or twice round the Duke’s head, and then 


lit on his extended hand. 

‘‘ Ha! Suffolk,’’ said his master, look- 
ing sadly at the hawk, ‘‘thy nails are 
turning white; thy singles are all dull! 
Poor bird! thy y days and thy master’s are 
alike over. Thou wert ever striving to 
get thee rid of the jesses, and thou hast 
flown high; but thou wouldst not come 
back to the call, and now thou must be 
laid aside like a useless thing, and die on 
the lowest perch on the mew. _ But, 
no! by heaven, Suffolk !’’ his feelings 
rapidly taking a counter direction, 
‘¢ while thy master lives thou shalt share 
his best and his all; God send thee 
another as kind.’’ 

He was interrupted by the opening 
door, and a man, closely si ate in a 
mantle, was introduced. 

‘My Lord,”’ said the page, ‘‘ here is 
one who desires to speak in private te 
your Lordship.”’ | 
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‘‘T come on a message to my Lord 
Duke,’’ said the new-comer, whose voice 
was almost hid in the folds of his cloak. 

Well, speak on, man !”’ 

‘¢T come from France, my Lord, —”’ 

from France! What news ?’’ 

‘¢ Rare and sweet, my Lord.’’ 


‘¢ What news, fellow, and from whence > 
- ecme you ?’’ angrily demanded the Duke. 


‘‘From Chigny, your Lordship.”’ 


‘‘Chigny? Speak out your errand, or 
by the roof above us, I will tear it from 
thy throat 

And so saying, Suffolk flung the hawk 
from him, and seizing the stranger, tore 
off his mantle, and disclosed to his 
astonished sight our old friend Creance. 


‘‘My Lord, your pardon,” said the . 


falconer, who began to fear he had car- 
ried his disguise too far. ‘‘ Here isa 
package which I was ordered to give 
into your Lordship’s own hand, with all 
care and speed.”’ 


‘‘ Then, fellow, why —’’ angrily asked 
the Duke; but he said no more, for as 
he hastily tore off the envelope of the 
packet, he beheld the self-same painting 
which he had given to Mary, and read 
the words which he had affixed to it: 
Suffolk, my Suffolk, come back !’’ 
But one meaning could now be given to 


them. He sprang forward, almost over- — 


threw Creance with an embrace, and 
bounding to the door, shouted, 
‘¢ Horses! horses!’’ then, anticipating 
the domestics, rushed into the court- 
yard, saddled the animals himself, and 
attended by Creance, took the road to 


| London. 


Traveling was a slow- movement in 


_ those days, and it was some time after 


the scene last described that Mary was 


seated with her little Anne in what might | 


be called the parlor of her gloomy abode. 
She was looking melancholy, and per- 
haps her thoughts were roaming across | 
the mighty waters, when suddenly the 
sound of horses’ feet was heard in the 
court-yard below. In a few moments 
steps were heard on the stone staircase. 
Mary started from her reverie; her eyes 
were fixed intently upon the door, but 
for a world she could not have stirred 
from the place where she stood. The 
door was thrown violently open, and 
Suffolk, unnamed and unannounced, was 
at her feet. Such a meeting beggars all 
description, but it may be felt; and we 
trust we shall have readers whose emo- 
tions will in some degree respond to 
those of the actors. 

Should any soulless critic censure Mary 
as too forward, they must be informed 
that a guecen is excluded from the com. 
mon forms of society in such a matter, 
and Mary’s rank wholly precluded all 
possibility of her receiving the first ad- 
vances. Now as to the rest—first and 
last—how Mary and Suffolk were pri- 
vately married in France; how, on their 
return to England, after braving Henry’s 
anger, they were publicly wedded and — 
reinstated in all their former favor, and 
how they passed their lives in sweet re- 
tirement, never approaching the dazzling 
circle of .the court—lo! 1s it not all told 


in Hall and Hollinshed, and the books _ 


of the Kings of England? 

But they have omitted one great fact, 
which we think should not be forgotten, 
which is—that Suffolk had suspended 
over the capacious hearth of the great 
hall of his castle, the painting, to which 
he was so deeply indebted, with the 
motto, in which he recognized the divin- 
ity of love, ‘‘ Suffolk, my Suffolk, come 
back. 


WILLIAM, PRINCE OF ORANGE. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


There are a few famous historical per- 
sonages whose lives re erg the great 
movements of the world and the progress 
of the human race. These not only af- 
ford us types of greatness in character, 
but they form also compendiums, as it 


were, of history. —— them must 4 


be ranked William, Prince of Orange 
the Protestant champion of the sixteenth | 
century, and the founder of the Dutch 
Republic. 

is distinguished man sprang from 


the illustrious house of Nassau, a family 


claiming an antiquity as high as the most 
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exalted sovereigns of Europe, and whose 


leading: names have represented ideas re- 
generative and progressive in the spheres 
of politics and religion. 

Our subject, who is also often termed 
‘‘William the Silent,’’ was the eldest son 
of William, Count of Nassau. He was 
born in the castle of Dellenberg, in the 
province of Nassau, in 1533, the same 
year in which Elizabeth of England was 
born. In his infancy he was taken from 
his father by the famous Emperor Charles 
V., who delivered him to his own sister, 
Mary Queen of Hungary, to be educated 
in the Roman Catholic faith, which he 
outwardly professed until the revolt of 
the Netherlands against Philip of Spain, 
which was brought about by that mon- 
arch’s attempt to establish in the Low 
Countries bis infamous inquisition. For 
nine years our hero was gentleman of the 
Emperor’s bed-chamber. So much was 
his intellect and modesty admired by 
Charles V., and so sagacious yet daring 
were his policies of warand government, 
that the Emperor encouraged the counsel 
of the young prince, and confessed to 
his intimates that the youth had often 
furnished him with notions and hints 
which otherwise he should never have 
thought of. Indeed, so great was his 
confidence in the capacito of the Prince 
of Orange, that in the absence of the 
Duke of Savoy, general of his armies, 
Charles advanced him to the rank of 


generalissimo, though William was then 


but twenty-two years of age; and at a 
time, too, when the young warrior had 
to match himself against De Nevers and 
the Admiral of France, two experienced 
generals, He wasalso sent to France in 
1559 as a hostage for the execution of 
_ the peace of Cambray. While in France 
-he met the great Admiral Coligni, and 
an agreement of sentiment led them into 
a bond of friendship. Between these 
two heroes there have been traced many 
coincidents, such as their wisdom, their 
habit of silence, and the veneration in 
which they were held by their parties, 
but more particularly their champion- 
ship of the same religion, the one in 
France, the other in the Netherlands, 
and the fact that both were proscribed 
and a price set upon their heads. 

The marks of favor bestowed by the 
Emperor upon William made for him 
many powerful enemies among the Cath- 


olic nobles of Spain, and these influenced 
Philip to suspect the young prince of in- 
fidelity; but notwithstanding that, 


Charles V., when he resigned to his son 


the kingdom of Spain, recommended 
William to Xing Philip’s special favor. 
His ‘‘most Catholic Majesty’’ had al- 


ready taken upon himself the imperial 


championship of the Romish Church, 
and in the Netherlands was laboring in 
person to establish there the ‘‘Holy In- 
quisition,’’ for the effectual suppression 
of the Reformed religion. After an in- 


_ effectual attempt to carry out his darling 


policy in the Low Countries, and when 
ready to embark at Flushing for Spain, 
Philip publicly upbraided the Prince of 
Orange for having by his private cabals 
hindered the States from submitting 
humbly to the will of their king. This 
at once brought about an issue. Prince 
William now openly asserted the liberties 


of the people, and joined himseif tothe . 


Reform nobles, Counts Egmont and 


-Horn, whom Cardinal Granville, director 
of affairs under the Duchess of Parma, 


had resolved to destroy. The duchess, 


_who was King Philip’s sister, and at this 


time Governess of the Low Countries, 
found it, however, expedient to recall the 
odious cardinal, but resolutely proceeded 
to establish the Inquisition. This she 


sought to do through the administration 


of the popular Prince of Orange. But 
William, to avoid the oath which would 


bind him to extirpate the heretics, de-. 


sired to resign his government of Hol- 
land, Zealand, Utrecht, and Burgundy, 
which the Duchess of Parma refused to 
permit. . 
The nobles, instigated by Prince Wil- 
liam, petitioned against the Inquisition, 
and at length, the crisis having come, 
the prince in 1566 held a conference at 
Dendermonde, with Counts Horn and 
Egmont and his‘own brother Lodowick, 
to consider upon the best measures for 
their own safety and that of their peo- 
ple. But, coming to no resolution, the 
prince told Egmont that he would secure 
his own safety By retiring into Ger- 
many, where he would abide his time to 
render his country service. ‘‘ Farewell! ’’ 
said his friend Egmont at parting, “‘ fare- 
well, prince without a land!’’ ‘‘ Fare- 
well, count without ua head!’’ ied 
William, who foresaw the fate the 
Protestant nobles in the Netherlands 
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who had resisted the establishment of the 


- Inquisition, Already had the inquisitors 


declared those guilty of high treason who 
had not opposed the heretics in the 
States, and thus in effect had condemned 
all the nobility, The prince therefore 
deemed it prudent to fly from his native 


country and await the course of events. 


The Prince of Orange escaped. Mean- 
while the terrible Alva was sent by Philip 


of Spain with a veteran army, composed 


of Italians and Spaniards, to succeed the 


- Duchess of Parma in the government of 


the Netherlands. This monster estab- 
lished a council of twelve judges, of 
which he himself was president. It was 
called the ‘‘ Council of Troubles,’’ but 
it has been more fitly named the ‘‘ Coun. 
cil of Blood;’’ for it condemned and ex- 


,ecuted a vast number of the lords and- 


gentlemen, among whom were Counts 
Egmont and Horn, and thus fulfilled the 


prediction of William. When the news 


was carried to Rome that Alva had seized 
all the great lords of the Low Countries, 


the Pope asked whether the ‘Silent 


Man’’ was taken; and when they told 
him ‘‘No,’’ ‘*Then,’’ said he, ‘‘ the 
duke has done nothing at all!’’ 
Being condemned by the Council of 
Trouble for not appearing before its tri- 
bunal, William of Orange took up arms 
to redeem the Netherlands from the 
dominion of the Spaniard. Ile sent a 
body of Germans under the command of 
his brother Lodowick into Flanders, 
where he defeated the Duke of Arem- 
berg, governor of Friesland; but the 
prince himself was soon after routed by 
Alva’s troops, and very narrowly escaped 
capture. Nothing daunted, William 
raised another army of 24,000 Germans, 


_ with which he joined 4,000 French under 


Lord Genlis. Before entering the Neth- 
erlands, he published a manifesto vindi- 
cating himself, and setting forth his 
reasons for taking up arms. Having 
passed the Maes between Ruremond and 
Maestricht, he entered Brabant, but not 
being able to draw Alva into an engage- 
ment, and no place “declaring for him, 
his soldiers mutinied and deserted, for 
the army were in want of provisions. 


He retired to Strasburg, but not, how- 


ever, until he had first seriously weaken- 
ed the enemy by his movements. The 
prince now with the small remnant of his 
army joined and assisted the French 


Huguenots, with various success. Being 
advised by Admiral de Chastillon to give 
out commissions for commands at sea to 
several persons of quality of the Re- 
formed faith, who had been driven out 
of the Netherlands by the Duke of Alva, 
William by this stroke of policy made 
himself master of Holland and Zealand, 
which declared for him and acknowl- 
edged the Prince of Orange for their 


| Stadtholder. 


Meantime the prince had raised in > 
Germany a greater army than the first, 
and again entered Brabant, hopeful that 
the people, weary of the cruelties of 
Alva, would fly to arms at the approach 
of a deliverer and join him. Ruremond 
first received him; Lovvain furnished 
him with money, and Malines opened her 
gates to him. But reverses followed. 
Mons, which had been seized by his 
brother, was now besieged by Alva’s 
troops, and the prince was unable to re- 
lieve that place, for his own soldiers 
again mutinied for want of pay. He 
also came near being slain by 300 Span- 
ish horse, which broke into his camp and 
pierced as far as his tent. But a Provi- 
dence saved him — its instrument a 
humble but sagacious creature. It was a 
little dog who lay in his bed. The tiny 
pet by its keen instincts, ere the slayers 
had time to execute their purpose, 


awakened the prince by scratching his 


face. 
Having thus narrowly escaped with — 
his life, which moreover was not too se- 


cure while in the midst of discontented 


soldiers, William again disbanded his 
army, and as the provinces of Holland 
and Zealand had declared him their 
country’s hero, and chosen him for their 
Stadtholder, he betook himself to those 


places, and engaged in vigorous measures © 


of reform by expunging from the services 
of the churches the Romish ceremonies. 
On the other hand, the Duke of Alva’s 
scn punished Malines most severely for 
opening her gates to the Prince of 
Orange, after which he routed the Mar- 
quis of Bergues, took and plundered Zut- 

hen, retook and destroyed Naerden with 
infinite barbarity, and was no more mer- 
ciful at Haerlem, which place surrendered 
to him after an obstinate defense. Philip 
of Spain, at length sensible of Alva’s 
cruelty and its ill effects, recalled him, 
and sent Lewis de Requesnes in his room. 
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In 1574, Middleburg, the capital of 
Zealand, was recovered by the States. . 
But though the Prince of Orange met 
with great success to his arms through 
his captains on the sea, ill-luck befell 
those on the land. His brother Lodo- 
wick with an army from Germany was 
not only defeated, but both he and his 
brother Henry, with Christopher, the 
Count Palatine, were slain. William was 
sensibly affected by this heavy stroke, 
but it did not abate his constancy in his . 
country’s cause, nor quench the fire of 
his courage to battle for her redemption. 

After the death of his brothers, the 
prince relieved Leyden. Letters from 
the besieged were brought to him by 
pigeons, and by the same winged car- 
riers his answers were returned; and asa 
token of perpetual acknowledgment for 
this service, he embalmed seven pigeons 
in the town-hall. At this time he also 
founded the University of Leyden. 

The proposed treaty of peace at Breda 
not succeeding, Requesnes made himself 
master of Zuriczee, in Zealand, but the > 
Spanish soldiers having mutinied for lack 
of pay, sacked Maestricht and Antwerp, 
which caused those provinces, that had 
until then continued firm to Philip, to 
call the Prince of Orange to their assist- 
ance. All the States now, excepting 
Luxemberg, entered into the famous 
Treaty of Pacification at Ghent, in 1576, 
in which they agreed by solemn oath to 
assist each other, and free their country 
from the yoke of the Spaniards and all 
other foreigners. This treaty the haughty 
king of Spain was forced to ratify, and 
recall Resquesnes; but Don John of Aus- 
tria, the king’s brother, who succeeded 
to the governorship of the Netherlands, 
favored the Spaniards who had been de- 
clared public enemies, and the States, by 
the advice of the Prince of Orange, took 
up arms against him. At length Den 
John, influenced by the advice of the* 
Emperor Rodolph and the Dukes of 
Cleves and Juliers, concluded with the 
States a perpetual edict, by which the 
Pacification of Ghent was ratified with a 
general amnesty, and the privilege of 
holding the States granted, while the 
Spaniards were to leave the country. But 
William, with the States of Holland and 
Zealand, protested against the edict, be- 
cause several matters touching rekgion 


had not been sufficiently provided for. 


The edict was not long observed, and 
Don John having surprised the castles. 
of Namur and Charlemont, the States in 
turn demolished the castle of Antwerp 
and joined the Prince of Orange. Wil- | 
liam now having the advantage was re- 
solved to force the States another step 
into Protestantism. When assembled at 
Brussels he refused to grant them the 
free exercise of the Romish religion in 
Holland and Zealand, and would not re- 
lax his resolve unless by the will of those 
two provinces. Notwithstanding this, 
nis reception at Brussels was upon a mag- 
nificent scale, and he was declared Gov- 
ernor of Brabant and superintendent of 
the finances of that province. But these 
honors and his matchless reputation 
raised an enmity against him among 
many of the nobles of the first rank, 
who privately made an offer of the gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands to the Arch- 
duke Matthias, who et ee ; but the 
prince by his prudent address and timely 
submission, so gained upon the archduke 
that he got himself declared by the ma- . 
jority of the States their Lieutenant- 
General, and the archduke, in considera- 
tion of his great abilities, intrusted him 
with the entire management of affairs. 

Don John, being declared an enemy 
of the Low Countries by the States Gen- 
eral, recalled all the foreign troops, and 
coming to an engagement with the army 
of the States at Gemblours, the latter 
were defeated; but Amsterdam falling 
into the hands of the States, more than 
balanced the defeat. 

Next came the death of Don John of 
Austria, and Alexander Farnese, Prince 
of Parma, succeeded him in the govern- 
ment of the Low Countries in the name of 
Spain; while in the name of the revolu- 
tionary States the Prince of Orange laid > 
the foundation of the commonwealth of 
the United Provinces of the Netherlands 
by the first union made at Utrecht be- 
tween that State and the Provinces of 
Guelders, Zutphev, Holland, Zealand, 
Friesland and the Ommelands. This 
union, denominated the Union of 
Utrecht, was ratified by all the governors 
of the Provinces, and the States from 
thenceforth took their device, ‘‘ Concordia 
parve crescunt’’ (In harmony the small 
grow.) Thus was laid the foundation of 
the Dutch Republic. | 

Not yet, however, had the Netherlands 
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established for itself political and re- 
ligious independence; not yet was the 


ower of Spain and Rome broken, and 


irs dominion in the Low Countries cast 
out forever. For in this year King 
Philip’s appointed Governor of the Neth- 


erlands, the Prince of Parma, stormed 


and took Maestricht, and other reverses 
befell the States which induced them to 
call to their aid the Duke of Alenson, in 
consideration of which they were to ac- 
knowledge him and his pusterity after 


him as their sovereign princes. They, 


however, secured themselves by the pro- 
visions of the treaty which bound the 
Duke to leave religion as it then existed, 
to preserve the privileges of the Prov- 
inces, maintain the assembling of the 


States-General every year, which should | 


also have the right to meet at their own 
pleasure; that he should put no man into 
employment, place, or government of 
the Provinces without their consent, and 
if he invaded their privileges or broke 
the treaty he should forfeit his right, and 
they should be absolved from their oath 
of fidelity and have power to choose a 


* new prince. 


William had been most solicitous for 
the Duke of Alenson to accept the offer 


' of the States, because the King of Spain 


had just. issued a terrible proscription 
against himself; but it may he presumed 
that it was by his masterly management 
and policy that so much had been guar- 
anteed in the treaty to the States, and so 
much reserved in promise for himself. 
In the meantime William answered 
Philip’s proscription against him, and 
the States would have published the docu- 
ment, but some of the Provinces consid- 
ering the reflections on Philip not prudent 
in them to indorse, contented themselves 
with a decree setting forth that the Prince 
of Orange was wrongly accused ; that he 
had accepted the government at their 
earnest desire. They offered to maintain 
a troop of horse for the greater security 
of his person; they desired him to con- 


tinue to defend their liberties, and prom- 
ised all obedience and deference to his 


commands and counsels, which they con- 
sidered as having no other aim but their 
safety and good. 


THE PROSCRIPTION. 


“In the charges of the proscription pub- 
lished against the Prince of Orange, Philip 


alluded to the favors he had received 

from his father, the Emperor Charles V.; 
and said that he himself had made Wil- 
liam Governor of Holland, Zealand, 
Utrecht, and Burgundy, Knight of the 
Golden Fleece, and Privy Councilor; 
that being a stranger he had loaded him 
with benefits and honors, which he re- 
paid with ingratitude; that he had insti- 


' gated the nobility to petition against the 


establishment of the Inquisition; that he 
had introduced heresy into the Low 
Countries and invaded the Roman Catho- 
ic religion by breaking down images and 
demolishing altars; that he made war 
against his liege lord and opposed all 
acommodation, even the Pacification of 
Ghent, and had broken the perpetual 
edict. The king denounced him as un- 
grateful, a rebel, a disturber of the pub- 
lic peace, a heretic, and a hypocrite; 
that he looked upon him as a Cain, a 
Judas — as one whose conscience was 
seared—as a wicked, perjured, and in- 
jurious wretch who had children by a nun 
whom he had inveigled from her cloister 
to marry him; as the author of the 
troubles in the Low Countries; as the 
plague of Christendom and the enemy of 
the human kind. For these reasons King . 
Philip outlawed the Prince of Orange, 
giving lis estate and his life to those who 
could take them; promising on the 
‘‘word of a king and as a servant of 
God,’’ 25,000 crowns to any one that 
could take him alive or dead, and im- 
punity for what crimes he might have 
committed before, and to ennoble him in 
case he were not already a gentleman. 
Tne King of Spain declared, moreover, 
that all the adherents of the Prince of 
Orange would forfeit their nobility, 
honors and estates, if within a month 
after the proclamation they did not sep- 
arate themselves from the prince and re- 
turn to their obedience. 


THE REPLY. 


Having submitted the ‘examination of 
his previous conduct to the States Gen- 
eral, the Prince of Orange said he was 


compelled, though against his inclination, 


to disclose the enormities of Philip of 
Spain. He wonld have contented him- 
self by simply answering the proscription 
and proving it unjust, but his enemy who 
drew it up, and the Prince of Parma 
who published it, not having been able to 
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_ make an end of him by sword or poison, 
were now endeavoring to destroy his rep- 
utation by their malicious scandals. As 
to the benefits whereof he was re- 


proached, while making due acknowl. | 


edgment to the Emperor Charles, he pro- 
tested against the charge of ingratitude; 
for to the contrary of having received 
‘ benefits from him, he had suffered great 
loss in his service. The prince detailed 
the circumstances of his own relations 
with the Emperor, and then reviewed the 
important services rendered by his illus- 
trious ancestors to the house of Austria, 
Charles V. himself being greatly in- 
debted to one of his family for the im- 
perial crown. ‘Touching the reproaches 
of his having been made Governor of 
Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, and Bur- 
gundy, Knight of the Golden Fleece, 
and Privy Councilor, the Prince denied 
owing these to Philip, for they were con- 
ferred by Charles V., and he declared 
that the king himself had forfeited the 
order of the Golden Fleece, which pro- 
vides that its members shall be tried by 
his peers, whereas the king had caused 
Counts Egmont and Horn to be tried 
and executed by Alva’s ‘‘Council of 
_Trouble.’’ As for the governorship of 
Burgundy, it was the prince’s hereditary 
right; and as for the position of Privy 
Councilor, it was due to the policy and 
intrigues of Cardinal Granville, who 
hoped thereby to secure his own ill ad- 
ministration under the authority and 
popularity of the Prince of Orange. 
Then came the point which sorely 
touched William — the charge of his 
having drawn a nun from her cloister and 
married her—to which he replied, that it 
was a popular objection made on purpose 
to render him odious to the people. It 
was this which led the prince, by way of 


a set-off, to disclose the following enormi-_ 


ties of the king of Spain. William said 
that he who takes upon himself to accuse 
another ought to be himself innocent of 
all blame, But it was impudence in the 
king, who was himself covered with 
crimes, to reproach him with a marriage 
solemnized according to the laws of God; 
that when the king espoused the Infanta 
of Portugal, he was at the same time 
married to Donna Isabella Offorio, by 
whom he had three children; that he 
murdered his own son for having spoken. 
in favor of the Netherlands, and poisoned 


| 


| in the Netherlands, whose severities. were 


his third wife, the daughter of King 
Henry III. of France, in whose lifetime 
he publicly kept Donna Eusratia, whom 
he forced the Prince of Ascoli to marry, 
who died of grief at this treatment; that 
since that time he had not been ashamied 
to marry a daughter of his own sister by 
the Emperor Maximilian; that it was 
strange that one blackened with such 


enormous guilt should object to his, the 


prince’s, marriage, a marriage which had 
been approved by his father-in-law; that 
his princess had entered into vows in her 
non-age, and all human compacts made 
merely on the principles of self-interest 
were null in the sight of God. 

As to his being a stranger, the prince 
said his ancestors had for ages possessed 


earldoms, baronies in Luxemburg, Bra- 


bant, Holland, and Flanders, while 
Philip was born in Spain, a country 
always at enmity with the Netherlands. 
But it will be said that he is king. And 


let him be such—answered the hero and | 


founder of the Dutch Republic with noble 
scorn—let him be such in Castile, Arra- 
gon, and Naples, in the Indies and in 

erusalem, and lord of Asia and Africa, 
if he pleases, but for me, I can only ac- 
knowledge him in the quality of duke 


_and earl, whose power is limited by the 
privileges of the country which he has 


sworn to observe. And let his Majesty 
and the Spaniards be informed, if they 
are yet ignorant of it, that the barons of 
Brabant have often made their princes 
feel their power when they have attempt- 
ed to exceed their authority beyond its 
lawful and natural limits. The Prince 
charged to the conduct of the king and 
his delegates the just revolution of the 
Netherlands, and assured the States-Gen- 
eral that he had been present in debates 
and councils when the Spaniards had de- 
voted their all to a general massacre, 
agreeably to their practice in the Indies, 
where they cut off and exterminated 
thirty times as many people as there were 
in the Netherlands; and he affirmed that 
when hostage at the court of France he 
had it from the mouth of Henry I. that 
the duke of Alva was then concerting a 
method for the extermination of the Pro- 
testants, not only of France and the Low- 
er Countries, but of Christendom in gen- 
eral; that for this purpose they had de- 
termined to set up the pitiless Inquisition 
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such that the least contempt exhibited 
for an image was cause sufficient to devote 
a man to the flames. As to his being the 
author of the petition against the Inquisi- 
tion he confessed it, and that he was al- 
ways in his heart of the Reformed re- 
ligion, his father, Count William of 


Nassau, having introduced it into his. 


territories. 
To the charge of having formed the 


‘WJnion of Utrecht, which was made his 


greatest crime, he observed that every- 
thing salutary and expedient for the 
States was disagreeable to Spaniards re- 


solved upon tyranny and oppression ; and | 
owned himself the author of that treaty; 


besides, he hoped to be recognized as 
such throughout Europe, and exhorted 
the States to the strictest concord for the 
preservation of their rights and liberties. 

The touches of biography introduced 
by William in his noble vindication will 
make up for the reader an historical pic- 
ture of Philip of Spain. 3 


FURTHER MILITARY OPERATIONS. 


The Spaniards, much to the discom- 
fiture of the United Provinces, were still 
victorious; they took the city and castle 
of Breda; but the Duke'of Alenson now 
advancing with 10,000 foot and 4,000 
horse to the assistance of the Nether- 
landers, and their spirits being kept up 
by the heroic Prince of Orange, the 
States held a General Assembly at the 
Hague, wherein they declared the King 
of Spain to have forfeited the sovereignty 
of the Netherlands, broke his seal of 
arms, and commanded the people no 
longer to acknowledge him for their ruler 
or swear fidelity to him. The Duke of 
Parma took Tournay from them, but the 
Duke of Alenson having arrived with his 
army, soon turned the success ; the States 
swore obedience to him as their sovereign 
prince, and great rejoicings were had 
which were interrupted by the attempt of 
one Jatregny, a Spaniard, to assassinate 
the Prince of Orange with a pistol shot ; 
the ball entered under the right ear, and 


penetrating through the left cheek, broke © 


several of his teeth. The assassin was 
slain upon the spot by the prince’s 
halberdiers; and so t was the grief 
and consternation of the people that they 
held constant prayer in "theit churches as 
long as the prince was considered in 
danger; and when he was pronounced 


—country.”’ 


the populace that the people thronged 


| the crowned heads of Europe. He had 


Spain, and his great-grandson, William 


land, consumated the work so well begun 


convalescent, gave thanks to God for re- 
storing to them the ‘‘ Father of their 


It was not long before a rupture took 
place between the Duke of Alenson and 
the States, for that prince, thinking his 
authority too much abridged by the 
treaty,,attempted to enlarge it by seizing 
Dunkirk, Dendermonde, and_ other 
places ; "but missing Bruges and Ant- 
werp, he entered into a treaty of resig- 
nation with the States, and retiring into 
France, soon died of grief; while the 
Prince of Orange, whom the Flemings 
believed to be concerned in the duke’s 
design upon Antwerp, retired into Hol- 
land io free himself from their suspicion 
and jealousy. In Holland William 
thought his life in greater security, and 
he behaved with such winning address to 


| the streets to see him wherever he passed; 
and he never wore his hat in the presence 
of the reverent multitude. 

While in the height of this popularity, | 
on the 8th of July, 1584, four years after 
he had laid the foundation of the repub- 
lic by the Union of Utrecht, he was 
assassinated at Delst by Balthazar de 
Guerard, who shot him with a pistol 
loaded with three bullets. He died al- 
most immediately, giving utterance only 
to the prayer: ‘‘Lord, have mercy upon 
my soul and this poor people. ’” He died 
the patriot and martyr for his country, 
and his last words well became the ‘‘Fa- 
ther of the Dutch Republic.” His 
assassin, who won his confidence under 
the assumed character of a devout Hu- 
guenot, suffered death with great con- 
stancy. He was doubtless instigated 
directly or*indirectly by the king of 
Spain. 

In his day William of Orange played 
a nobler and more stirrtng part than all 


four wives. His third wife, the nun, 
bore him six ‘daughters, the eldest of 
whom was ancestress of the present roy- 
al family of England, and her second 
daughter was the mother of Marshal Tu- 
renne. He left sons also to battle for 
the liberties of Europe against Philip of 


III. Prince of Orange and king of Eng- | 


and so vigorously carried forward by the 
martyred patriot. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


GOVERNOR CUMMING PLEADS WITH THE SAINTS. THEY RETURN TO THEIR 
HOMES, THE JUDGES. CRADLEBAUGH'S COURT. HE CALLS FOR TROOPS. 
PROVO CITY INVADED BY THE ARMY. CONSPIRACY TO ARREST BRIG- 
HAM YOUNG. GOVERNOR CUMMING ORDERS OUT THE UTAH MILITIA 
TO REPEL INVASION. TIMELY ARRIVAL OF A DISPATCH FROM GOVERN- 
MENT STAYS THE CONFLICT, ATTORNEY-GENERAL BLACK’S REBUKE TO 
THE JUDGES. GENERAL JOHNSTON'S FRIENDS DEMAND THE REMOVAL 
OF GOVERNOR CUMMING. ‘THE SITUATION RECOVERED BY THE PATRI- 
OTISM OF THOMAS L. KANE, DIVISION IN THE CABINET. PARALLEL 
OF THE BLAINE REMINISCENCE OF JERE S. BLACK. 


Return we now to the Saints in their flight. It had taxed their faith and 
their means to an absolute consecration of their all, and called forth as much re- — 
ligious heroism as did their first exodus from Nauvoo. . Gallant old Governor 
Cumming was almost distracted over this Mormon episode. He was not used to 
the self-sacrifices and devotion of the peculiar people whom he had taken under 
his official guardianship. They were more familiar than he with this part of their 
eventful drama. Familiarity had bred in them a kind of contempt for their own 
_ sufferings and privations. So they witnessed their. new Governor's concern for 
them with a stoical humor. They were, indeed, grateful, but amused. They 
could not feel to deserve his pity, yet were they thankful for hissympathy, They 
sang psalms by the wayside. He felt like strewing their path with tears. He 
followed them fifty miles south, praying them, as would a father his wayward 
children, to turn back. But the father whom they knew better was leading 
them on. 

‘There is no innane jens: General Johnston and the: army will keep faith 
with the Mormons. Every one concerned in this happy settlement will hold sacred 
the amnesty and pardon of the President of the United States! By G——d, 
sirs, Yes.’’ 

Such was the style of Governor Cniaiaial s pleadings with the « misguided ” 
Mormons. But Brigham replied with a quiet fixedness of purpose :. 

‘We know all about it, Governor. We remember the martyrdoms of the 
past! We have, on just such occasions, seen our disarmed men hewn down in 
cold blood, our virgin daughters violated, our wives tavished to death before our 
eyes. We know all about it, Governor Cumming.’’ 

It was a terrible logic that thus met the brave meditation of the fine old 
Georgian successor of Governor Young, who coupled patriotism with humanity, 
and believed in the primitive faith that American citizens and American homes 
must be held sacred. 
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Brigham Young alone could turn the tidal wave, and lead back the Mormon 
people to their homes. Had he continued onward to Sonora, Central America, 
anywhere—to the ends of the earth—this people would have followed him. 


The Mormon leaders, with. the body of the Church, were at Provo on the 
evening of the 4th of July ; General Johnston and his army being about to take 
up their quarters at Camp Floyd. It was on that evening that Governor Cum- 
ming informed his predecessor that he should publish a proclamation to the Mor- 
mons for their return to their homes. __ | 


‘Do as you please, Governor Cumming,’ ’ replied Brigham, with a quiet 
smile. ‘‘To-morrow I shall get uporm the tongue of my wagon, and tell the 
people that Jam going home, and they can do as hey please.’’ | 


On the morning of the 5th, Brigham announced to the people that he was | 
going to start for Salt Lake City; they were at liberty to follow him to their 
various settlements, as they pleased. In a few hours nearly all were on chess 
homeward march. 

But scarcely had the people sean to their homes,: ere they had abundant 
proof how much they could have trusted a united Federal power, in an anti-Mor- 
mon crusade, with an army at its service to subvert the civil and religious liberties 
of the people. is | 3 

_ The machinery of the Federal power was soon set in motion. Chief Justice 
‘Eckles took up his quarters at Camp Floyd; Associate Justice Sinclair was as- 
signed to the district embracing Salt Lake City; and Associate Justice Cradle- 
baugh was assigned to the judicial supervision of all the southern settlements ; 
and Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Jacob Forney, and Alexander Wilson, U. S. 
_ District Attorney, entered upon the discharge of their duties. _ 


~The Governor from the beginning assumed a pacific attitude, in which he 
was seconded by Superintendent Forney and District- -Attorney Wilson. But the 
three Judges, in concert with the Marshal, united in the prosecution of past - 
offences that had naturally arisen out of the condition of the hostility, 408 
brought to a happy and peaceful issue. 


Judge Sinclair convened the First, now the Third Judicial District Court in 
Great Salt Lake City in November, 1858, and in his charge to the Grartd Jury he | 
urged the prosecution of the leading men of the Territory for ‘reason, for i intimi- 
dation of the courts, and for polygamy. President Buchanan’s pardo#, the 
_ Judge admitted, was ‘‘a public fact in the history of the country,’ but ‘like 
any other deed, it ought to be brought judicially by plea, motion or otherwise.”’ 
In fine, Judge Sinclair wanted to bring before his court ex-Governor Young, 
Lieut.-General Daniel H. Wells, ard the leading Mormons generally, especially 
the Apostles, ‘‘to make them admit that they had beer guilty of treason, and 
make them humbly accept from him the President’s clemency. ’* So explains Mr. 
Stenhouse. But it was something more radical and serious than a vainglorious 
effort to humble Utah to the footstool of a Federal Judge. “It was an attempt to 
reopen in the courts the entire conflict which had so nearly come to the issue of 
war. U.S. District Attorney Wilson, however, would not present to the jury 
bills of indictment for treason, pleading that the Commissioners had presented | 
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the pardon, and thé people had wanutet it, and the Governor had proclaimed 
that peace was restored to the Territory, 

‘‘But the young Judge,” relates Mr. Stenhouse, ‘‘ was more successful i in his 
- efforts to bring forward the charge of intimidating the courts. It could not be 
expected that the charge to the jury on polygamy would secure much attention. 
It was regarded little better than a grand farce to ask a Mormon jury to find 
- indictments against their brethren for polygamy. The term of Judge Sinclair’s 
judicial service was a failure, only memorable for one thing—he sentenced the 
first white man who was ever hanged in Utah, and he was a Gentile, to be 
executed on a Sunday! Of course, the day had to be changed.”’ | 


‘But the most extraordinary judicial action, and that which continues the 
historical thread of those times, was in the important district assigned to Judge 
Cradlebaugh. ‘The criminal cases which he sought to investigate were those com- 
_ monly known as the Potter and Parrish murders at Springville, and the Mountain 
Meadows Massacre in Southern Utah. On the 8th of March, 1859, at Provo, 
Judge Cradlebaugh delivered an extraordinary address to the Grand Jury, and 
commenced extraordinary proceedings, which in their sequel nearly made Salt 
Lake City the seat of actual war between Johnston’ s troops and the Utah militia 
under Governor Cumming, and which was barely prevented by the timely inter- 
ferenee of the General Government. The history of Salt Lake City, however, 
- cannot follow in detail the entire history of Utah, only so far as its subject and 
action find therein its proper centre of unity. Suffice here to mark that Judge 
Cradlebaugh in his investigations and prosecutions aimed chiefly to implicate the 
leaders of the Mormon Church in all the criminal offenses and deeds of violence 
done within the Territory, In summing up the evidence in the case of the 
murders at Springville, the Judge concluded with the following address: 


‘¢Until I commenced the examination of the testimony in this case, I always 
supposed that I lived in a land of civil and: religious liberty, in which we were 
secured by the Constitution of our country the right to remove at pleasure from 
- one portion of our domain to another, and also that we enjoyed the privilege of | 
worshipping God according to the dictates of our own conscience. But I re- 
gret to say, that the evidence in this case clearly proves that, so far as Utah 
is concerned, I have been mistaken in such supposition. Men are murdered here: 
coolly, deliberately, premediatatedly murdered—their murder is deliberated and 
determined upon by the church council-meetings, and that, too, for no other 
reason than that they had apostatized from your church, and were striving to 
leave the Territory. 
© You are the tools, the dupes, the instruments of a tyrannical church des- 
potism. The heads of your church order and direct you. You are taught to 
obey their orders and commit these horrid murders. Deprived of your liberty 
you have lost your manhood, and become the willing instruments of bad men. __ 
‘«T say to you it will be my earnest effort, while with you, to knock off your ~ 
ecclesiastical shackles and set you free.”’ 


_ It is easily to be seen that with such a aint jury, charged in this manner by 
such a judge, it was impossible to accomplish the ends of justice ;—equally im- 
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possible whether they had been ‘‘ the willing instruments.”’ of a ‘‘tyrannical — 


_ church,” or a grand jury of honest, innocent men. 


In the course of one of these prosecutions, Judge Cradlebaugh made a requi- 
sition upon General Johnston for troops to act as protection to certain witnesses, 
and also, in the absence of*a jail, to serve as a guard over the prisoners. The 
mayor of Provo (Ximball Bullock) protested that the presence of the military 
was an infringement upon the liberties of his fellow-citizens; but the judge 
answered that he had well considered the request before he had made it. A pe- 
tition was sent to Governor Cumming, and he asked General Johnston to with- 
draw the troops, asserting that the court had no authority to call for the aid of - 
the military, except through him. The judges interpreted General Johnston’s in- 
structions from the War Department adversely to the statement of the Governor, 
and the troops were continued at Provo. On the 27th of March (1859), the 


_ Governor issued a proclamation protesting against the continuance of the troops 


at Provo, taking open ground against the action of the military commander. 
About this time was concocted a conspiracy to arrest Brigham Young. It 


“was proposed that a writ be issued for his apprehension. The officers entrusted 


with its execution presented themselves at the Governor’s office, to request his’ 
co-operation. But Governor Cumming stoutly resisted the attempted outrage. 
He himself afterwards thus related this conspiracy to arrest his predecessor: 


¢ ‘They had ‘got the dead wood on Brigham Young this time,’ so they said, 

as they unfolded to me their plans. If Brigham resisted, General Johnston’s 

artillery was to make a breach in the wall surrounding his premises, and they 
would take him by force and carry him to Camp Floyd. 

. **T listened to them, sir, as gravely as I could, and examined their papers. 


_ They rubbed their hands and were jubilant; they ‘had got the dead wood on 


Brigham Young!’ I was indignant, sir, and told them, ‘by G—d, gentlemen, 
you can’t doit! When you have a right to take Brigham Young, gentlemen, you 
shall have him without creeping through walls. You shall enter through his door — 
with heads erect as become representatives of your government. But till that 
time, gentlemen, you can’t touch Brigham Young while I live, by G—d!’"’ 


— €*8uch was the story,’’ says Stenhouse, ‘‘told by the Governor to the author 
a few years later, and as he related it al the fire of his nature was depicted on his 
countenance and told unmistakably that he would me made good peed word 


with his life.’’ | 
The officers returned to Camp Floyd discomfited, and immediately the news 

was circulated that General Johnston would send two regiments of troops and a 

battery of artillery to enforce the writ for the apprehension of Brigham. 

The New York Hera/d of date May 25, 1859, gave to the a graphic . 

picture of affairs in Utah at that moment: 


OUR SALT LAKE CITY CORRESPONDENCE. | 
«Great Sat Lake City, U. T., April 23, 1859. 


‘(In my last letter I informed you of the threat of Judge Sinclair that he 


would hold court in this city during May, with three-fourths of the army now at 
{ 
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Camp Floyd, quartered in Union Square, ready to carry out his orders. The 
apprehension of a collision which that threat inspired measurably died away in 
the bosoms of the people generally, and the youthful judge was beginning to get 
credit for idle braggadocia, and his tongue was regarded as having only divulged 
what was in his heart to do, if he only could get the chance; but, alas! the day 
after the departure of the last mail from here, rumors of his intentions were in 
circulation at Camp Floyd, which leaves us no reason to doubt that his threat was 
no idle boast, but is in reality the fixed determination of his heart, to lead to a 
collision between the citizens and the troops. Of this Governor Cumming is ap- 
parently fully convinced, as also the other officials outside of the judicial clique. 
By the departure of the next mail, plans will be better developed, if not even 
then carried into execution, or at least attempted; and should yon then hear of 
the eagerly-sought-for collision having taken place, it can be witnessed that we 
have not sought it, but that it is the deep-laid scheme of sutlers, degraded judges, 
and disappointed officers of our great republican army, for the sake of perishable 
gold, gratification of personal revenge, and the empty glory of swords to be 
- crimsoned with the blood of fellow-citizens, who so love the liberty bequeathed 
to them by illustrious sires that they will fight for its maintenance, though 
their homes should be made desolate and their wives and children left without 
- protectors in the land of freemen’s inheritance. 

‘‘ An express from Camp Floyd arrived here on Sunday night with the intelli- 
gence that two regiments were coming to the city to make arrests, and it was ex- 
pected that they would have orders for forced marches, to come in upon us un- 
awares. Jmmediately on Governor Cumming being made acquainted with the re. 
port and circumstances, which leave no room to doubt of the plans of the judges, he 
notified General D. H, Wells to hold the militia in readiness to act on orders. 
By two o'clock on Monday morning five thousand men were under arms. UHad the 
United States’ troops attempted to enter the city, the struggle must have com- 
menced, for the Governor is determined to carry out his instructions. What has 
deferred their arrival here we know not; but now that this plan is known, a 

_ watchful eye is kept on the camp, and the shedding of blood seems inevitable. 
We have confidence in the overruling care of our heavenly Father; and what” 
ever does take place, will eventually turn out for good. 

‘* Major told me yesterday that General Johnston was resolved to carry 
out his orders, and he affirms that they are to use the military on the requisition 
of the judges, and not on the requisition of the Governor only. I have just 

_ learned that 500 soldiers were on the march to Sanpete settlement to arrest per- 
‘sons there whom the judges are seeking after. The judicial-military-inquisitorial 
farce played at Provo satisfies everybody that it is not violated justice that seeks 
redress, but the madness of men drunken with whisky and vengeance, that seek 
satiety in blood. There is not an official in any settlement outside this city but 
what expects to be handled as were those at Provo; and the only safety they have 
from judicial vengeance—not personal, but vengeance against the community— 
is in flight to the mountains. In the south, where the weather has been excel- 
lent for early agricultural operations this spring, the fields have been left unculti- 
vated, and the seed that should be fructifying in the soil is still lying in the barn, 
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the end of which must be famine; for unless the Governor has power to restrain 
the judges from calling the military to act as a fosse comitatus, no man of ad 
influence will trust himself at home. We fear no judge of the United States, 

The Supreme Judge of all we fear, and in His fear we live, and earthly tribunals — 
have no terror for us: but the insolence of men like Cradlebaugh and Sinclair 
and the despotism of their military aids drive the iron to our souls, The very 
latest news now in circulation in the city is that the judges have hired the Indians 
to scour the mountains in search of the persons that the Marshal and military have 
been unable to discover at home. What next? Shall a price be offered the red 


‘men of the forest for the scalps of our citizens? Oh, my God! what shall we be 


driven to? My heart sickens at the outrages to which we have been subjected, 
and I dread the future. Nothing shall be done on our part to hasten hostilities ; 
but if it is impossible to avoid them, the responsibility is theirs. | 

‘‘Governor Cumming has no disposition, nor has this community any, to 
screen any man or men from the punishment due for any crime or misdemeanor 
they may be accused of; but he will not suffer military terrorism to reign in the 
Territory over which he is Governor, and we are to a man ready to sustain him. 
We appeal to the American nation, and ask any man whose soui is not absorbed : 


_ with the acquisition of perishable pelf only, what can we do more than we have 


done to preserve peace? and what course Js open to us but to defend our rights 3 
as citizens of the Union? 3 | 


Happily at this juncture an official letter from Washington decided that the 
military could only be used as a posse on a call from the Governor. This com- 
munication from the U. S. Attorney-General is a valuable historical review of 
Utah affairs at that juncture, by the U. S. Government itself: 


‘‘ATTORNEY- GENERAL'S Orrice, May 17, 1859. 


‘‘ GENTLEMEN—The President has received your joint letter on the subject 
of the military force with which the Court for the Second District of Utah was 
attended during the term recently held at Provo City. He has carefully con- 
sidered it, as well as all other advices relating to - same affair, and he has 
directed me to give you his answer. 

‘‘The condition of things in Utah made it extremely desirable that the 
Judges appointed for that Territory should confine themselves strictly within their 
own Official sphere. The Government.had a district attorney, who was charged with 
the duties of a public accuser, and a marshal, who was responsible for the arrest 
and safe-keeping of criminals. For the judges there was nothing left except to 
hear patiently the causes brought before them, and to determine them impartially 
according to the evidence adduced on both sides. It did not seem either right 
or necessary to instruct you that these were to be the limits of your interference 
with the public affairs of the Territory ; for the Executive never dictates to the 
Judicial department. The President is responsible only for the appointment of 
proper men. You were selected from a very large number of other persons who 
were willing to be employed on the same service, and the choice was grounded 
solely on your high character for learning, sound judgment, and integrity. It 
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was natural, therefore, that the President should look upon the proceedings at 
Provo with a sincere desire to find you in all things blameless. | 
‘‘It seems that on the 6th of March last, Judge Cradlebaugh announced to 
the commanding officer of the military forces that on the 8th day of the same 
month ‘he would begin a term of the District Court at Provo, and required a 
military guard for certain prisoners, to the number of six or eight, who were 
then in custody, and would be triable at Provo. The requisition mentions it as 
_ a probable fact that ‘a large band of organized thieves’ would be arrested; but 
the troops were asked for without reference to them. Promptly responding to 
this call the commanding-general sent up a company of infantry, who encamped 
at the Court House, and soon afterwards ten more companies made their appear- 
ance in sight, and remained there during the whole term of the court. In the 
meantime, the Governor of the Territory, hearing of this military demonstration 
upon a town previously supposed to be altogether peaceful, appeared on the 
ground, made inquiries, and, seeing no necessity for the troops, but believing, on 
the contrary, that their presence was calculated to do harm, he requested them 
to be removed. The request was wholly disregarded. 


‘¢ The Governor is the supreme Executive of the Territory. He is respon: 
sible for the public peace. From the general law of the land, the nature of his 
office, and the instructions he received from the State Department, it ought to 
have been understood that he alone had power to issue a requisition for the move- 
ment of troops from one part of the Territory to another,—that he alone could 
put the military forces of the Union and the people of the Territory into rela- 
tions of general hostility with one another. The instructions given to the Com- 
manding-General by the War Department are to the same effect. In that paper a 
‘requisition’ is not spoken of as a thing which anybody except the Governor can 
make. It is true that in one clause the General is told that if the Governor, the 

judges, or the marshal shall find it necessary to summon directly a part of the 
troops to aid either in the performance of his duty, he (the General) is tosee the 
summons promptly obeyed. This was manifestly intended to furnish the means 
of repelling an opposition which might. be too strong for the civil posse, and too 
sudden to admit of a formal requisition by the governor upon the military com- . 
mander. An officers finds himself resisted in the discharge of his duty, and he 
calls to his aid first the citizens, and, if they are not sufficient, the soldiers. 
This would be directly summoning a part of the troops. <A direct summons and 
a requisition are not convertible terms. The former signifies a mere verbal call 
upon either civilians or military men for force enough to put down a present 
Opposition to a certain officer in the performance of a particular duty; and the 
call is to be always made by the officer who is himself opposed upon those per- 
sons who are with their own hands to furnish the aid. A requisition, on the 
other hand, is a solemn demand in writing made by the supreme civil magistrate 
upon the commander-in-chief of the military forces for the whole or part of the 
army to be used in a specified service. In a Territory like Utah, the person whe 
exercises this last-mentioned power can make war and peace when he pleases, 
and holds in his hands the issues of life and death for thousands. Surely it was 
not intended to clothe each one of the judges, as well as the marshal and all his 
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deputies, with this-tremendous authority. Especially does this construction seem — 
erroneous when we; reflect that these different officers might make requisitions 
conflicting with one another, and all of them crossing the path of the Governor. 

‘* Besides, the matter upon which Judge Cradlebaugh’s requisition bases itself 
was one with which the Judge had no sort of official connection. It was the duty 
the marshal to see that the prisoners were safely kept and forthcoming at the 
proper time. For aught that appears, the marshal wanted no troops to aid him, 
and had no desire to see himself displaced by a regiment of soldiers. He made 
no complaint of weakness, and uttered no call for assistance. Under such cir- 
cumstances it was a mistake of the Judge to interfere with the business at all. _ 

‘< But, assuming, the legal right of the judge to put the marshal’s business 
into the hands of the army without the marshal’s concurrence, and granting also 
that this might be done by means of a requisition, was there in this case any oc- 
casion for the exercise of such power? When we consider how essentially peace- 
able is the whole spirit of our’ judicial system, and how exclusively it aims to 
operate by moral force, or at most by the arm of civil power, it can hardly be 
denied that the employment of military troops about the courts should be avoided 
as long as possible. Jmnter arma silent leges, says the maxim; and the converse of 
it ought to be equally true, that infer leges silent arma. The President has not 
found, either on the face of the requisition or in any other paper received by him, 
a statement of specific facts strong enough to make the presence of the troops 
seem necessary. Such necessity ought to have been perfectly plain before the 
measure was resorted to. 


‘It is very probable that the Mormon inhabitants of Utah have been guilty 
of crimes for which they deserve the severest punishment. It is not intended by 
the Government to let any one escape against whom the proper proofs can be 
produced, With that view, the district attorney has been instructed to use all 
possible diligence in bringing criminals of évery class and of all degrees to justice. 
We have the fullest confidence in the vigilance, fidelity and ability of that officer. — 
If you shall be of opinion that his duty is not performed with sufficient energy, 
your statement to that effect will receive the prompt attention of the President. 


‘* It is very likely that public opinion in the Territory is frequently opposed to 
the conviction of parties who deserve punishment. It may be that extensive 
conspiracies are formed there to defeat justice. These are subjects upon which 
we, at this distance, can affirm or deny nothing. But, supposing your opinion 
upon them to be correct, every inhabitant of Utah must still be proceeded against 
in a regular, legal, and constitutional way. At all events, the usual and estab- 
lished modes of dealing with public offenders must be exhausted before we adopt — 
any others. | 

‘¢ On the whole, the President is very decidedly of opinion— 


‘¢z, That the Governor of the Territory alone has power to issue a requisi- 
tion upon the commanding-general for the whole or part of the army: 

‘¢2. That there was no apparent occasion for the presence of the troops at 
Provo: | 
«3. That if a rescue of the prisoners in custody had been attempted, it 
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was the duty of the marshal, and not of the judge, to summon the force which 
might be necessary to prevent it: | 
a4, That the troops ought not to have been sent. to Prone without the con- 
currence of the Governor, nor kept there against his. remonstrance : 
‘¢5. That the disregard of these principles and rules of action has. been i in 
imany ways extremely unfortunate. 
‘‘T am, very respectfully, yours, &c., 
J. S. BLACK. 


Fon. Cradlebaugh, Hon. Sinclair, Judges, Supreme 
Court, Utah.’ 


A great Constitutions! pronouricemnt like the from a jurist so 
distinguished as Attorney-General Jeremiah S. Black, given by the direction of 
the President of the United States, was too authoritative and potent to be set 
aside. Governor Cumming had clearly won the victory over his rivals, at least 
in the Constitutional aspects of his position. 

‘The anti-Mormon influence everywhere was now invoked to have Governor 
Cumming removed, and for a timé this was under consideration in the Cabinet. 
The probabilities were all against the Governor being retained, but a fine stroke 
of strategy, executed by Col. Thos. L. Kane,’ recovered his position. Stenhouse, 
who was present as ~— for the New York Herald, relates the circumstatice 
thus: 


«Soon. after a return of Col. Kane to the a States, that unieues 
was invited to deliver a lecture before the Historical Society of New York upon 
‘The Situation of Utah. : Though i in very feeble health, and unprepared for such 
a lecture, his devotion to what he no doubt sincerely believed to be the welfare 
of the Mormons. and the honor of the Government, overcame all impediments, 
and the lecture was delivered. In that audience were two Mormon elders listen- 
ing eagerly for a sentence that might help ‘‘ the cause’’ in the West. By previous 
arrangement the agent of the Associated Press was to be furnished with a notice 
of the lecture,-and thus a dispatch next morning was read everywhere throughout 
the Union to the effect that there was a division among. the Mormons, that some 
were eager for strife, others for peace, but that Brigham Young was on the side of 
peace and order, and was laboring to control his fiery brethren. This was a 
repetition of a part of the diplomacy of the Tabernacle. Governor Cumming 
was complimented by the gallant Colonel as a clear-headed, resotate, but prudent | 

executive, and the very man for the trying position. © 
‘‘Before: such an endorsement, sent broadcast over the Republic, coming 
from the lips’ of the gentleman who had warded off the effusion of blood, and 
saved the nation from the expense and horror of a domestic war, the Cabinet of 
Mr. Buchanan silently bowed, but they were terribly chagrined.’’ es 


| Apostle George Q. Cannon, who was one of the ‘‘two Mormon elders”’ 
present at the lecture, relates this singular and quite dramatic episode of Utah 
history with several additional points, which have a national. significance. The 
story is told in an obituary sketch of Thomas L. Kane, with an affectionate 
simplicity o— ges ‘it a special value in the History : 
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‘‘As I write, another illustration of his forgetfulness of self and his ardent 
zeal in behalf of Utah comes to my mind. It was during the Buchanan admin- 
istration. Governor Cumming, who had been sent out by President Buchanan 
with the army as Governor of the Territory, did not work harmoniously with the 
army officers. Differences had arisen between them at the time’ they were in 
camp during the winter at Ham’s Fork and Fort Bridger. _ | 

‘‘ These differences increased after they came into the valley, and the influ- 
ence of the army people was used with the administration to have Cumming © 
removed. President Buchanan was inclined to yield to the pressure of Albert 
Sidney Johnston’ s friends. Johnston at that time was quite an influential per- 
sonage; in fact influences were being used to prepare the way for him to succeed 
General Winfield Scott as commander of the army of the United States. Presi- 
dent Buchanan made inquiries of some of General Kane’s friends as to how the re- 
moval of. Governor Cumming, would be received by him. He heard of this, and, 
though at the time confined to his room with an attack of pleurisy, saw that 


- something must be done to prevent the removal of Governor Cumming, which 


he viewed at the time as a move that would be unfortunate to Utah. The His- 
torical Society of New York City—a very influential society—had solicited him 
to deliver a lecture upon Utah affairs; but he had -postponed accepting the offer. 
He saw that this was the ‘opportune moment to deliver it, and though suffering | 
from severe pain he resolved to go to New York and deliver the lecture. His 
friends tried to dissuade him from the step, as they felt that he was ndangering 


his life. But he was determined to go, and wrote to the President of the Society, 


who was pleased to accept the proffer of the lecture. Accompanied by his physi-— 
cian, he traveled from Philadelphia to New York, delivered the lecture, in which 
he eulogized Governor Cumming, and gave him the praise that was due to him for 
his conduct after reaching Utah, and the next morning there appeared in all the 
newspapers of the country, through the associated press, a brief epitome of the 
lecture, commending Governor Cumming’s administration of affairs. It had the 
effect to turn the scale in Cumming’s favor. President Buchanan relinquished 
the idea of removing him, and he remained Governor until he had served out his 
full term. I was in the East at the time and familiar with all the circumstances, 
and I was deeply impressed with the General’s conduct on that occasion.’ 


There is to be discerned in these two statements a division growing up in the 
views and purposes of the members of Buchanan’s Cabinet at that critical juncture 
of our national affairs, which is capitally presented in Mr. Blaine’s great book of 
reminiscences, in which he presents, on the one side, John B. Floyd, Secretary of 
War with President Buchanan preparing the way for secession; on the other, 
Gen. Lewis Cass, Secretary of State, and: Attorney-General Jeremiah S. Black, 
taking the alarm both for the Democracy and the Union, and setting their faces 


against the secession movement, which General Albert Sidney Johnston was fated 


to represent as one of its chiefest military captains. Mr. Blaine has not intended 
any reference to Utah, but that which he describes touching a division in the 
Cabinet, relative to our national affairs, is strangely to be traced at the same 
moment in the Cabinet over Utah affairs. So far as secession and Secretary 
Floyd is concerned, the statement of ex- x Diclegte Cannon suggests a very —_. 
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parallel to the Blaine reminiscences of the state of Buchanan’ $ Cabinet at that 
juncture. 

The historical pertinence of the case is the more striking from the fact that 
it was subsequent to the decision of the Attorney-General against the Judges’ and | 
General Johnston’s action. After the receipt of that dispatch a mass meeting of | 
Gentiles was held at Camp Floyd, on the 23rd of July, at which the Judges and 
the Indian Agent—Dr. Garland Hurt—were present, and in which they took a 
prominent part. An address was penned, rehearsing all the crimes charged to 
the Mormons, asserting that they were as disloyal after the President’s pardon as 
when they were in arms in Echo Canyon, that the President was deceived and 
badly advised, and had done a great wrong in se the _—— of the 
military from the courts. es 


Thus it would seem that there was. before the emanating from 
Johnston and his friends, who were seeking to make him commander-in-chief of 
the armies of the United States, not only a demand for the removal of Governor 
Cumming, but a virtual impeachment of the Attorney-General as an ill-adviser 
on Utah affairs, for it was undoubtedly Jeremiah S. Black who had given the new 
impulse to the Buchanan movement, as represented in General Kane and Governor 
Cumming, and his Constitutional decision had most likely saved Great Salt Lake 
City from the ‘‘ baptism of blood,’’ and made valid the President’s pardon. But 
_ it seems that he would have failed at last, in his revision of the Buchanan policy 
touching Utah, had not Thomas L. Kane risen from his couch and, in his noble 
regard for the honor of his country, made valid the proclamation of peace and 
_ pardon which had been granted in the august name of the American Republic. 


A supplementary page ‘rom Mr. Blaine’s great book may be given here to’ 
illustrate the reorganization of the Buchanan Cabinet, by Judge Black, and the 
radical change in its policies, so strongly marked both in the affairs of Utah and 
the greater affairs of the nation; and a bankrupt U. S. Treasury will be very sug- 
gestive of Secretary Floyd’s expenditure of — fourteen to twenty millions of 
dollars on the Utah. ‘Expedition: 


wee adie Black entered upon his duties as Secretary of State on the 17th of 
December—the day on which the disunion convention of South Carolina as- 
sembled. He found the malign inftuence of Mr, Buchanan’s message fully at 
work throughout the South. Under its encouragement only three days were re- 
quired by the convention at Charleston to pass the ordinance of secession, and 
four days later Governor Pickens issued a proclamation declaring ‘ South Caro- 
lina a separate, sovereign, free and independent State, with the right to levy war, 
conclude peace and negotiate treaties.’ From that moment Judge Black’s posi- 
tion towards the Southern leaders was radically changed. They were no longer 
fellow-Democrats. They were the enemies of the Union to which he was de- 
voted, they were conspirators against the Government to which he had taken a 
selemn oath of fidelity and loyalty. 


- *€ Judge Black’s change, however important to his own fame, aay prove 
comparatively fruitless unless he could influence Mr. Bucharian to break with the 
men who had been artfully using the power of his Administration to destroy the 
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Union. The opportunity and -the test came promptly. The new ‘sovereign, 
free and independent’ government of South Carolina sent commissioners to 
Washington to negotiate for the surrender of the national forts and the transfer 
of the national property within her limits. Mr. Buchanan prepared an answer 
to their request which was compromising to the honor of the Executive and peril- 
ous to the integrity of the Union. | Judge Black took a decided and irrevocable 
stand against the President’s position. He advised Mr. Buchanan that upon the 
basis of that fatal concession tothe disunion leaders he could not remain in his — 
Cabinet. It was.a sharp issue, but was soon adjusted. Mr. Buchanan gave way 
and permitted Judge Black. and his associates, Holt and on to frame a reply 
for the Administration. 


‘‘ Jefferson Davis, Mr. Toombs, Mr. Benjamin, Mr. Slidell, who had been 
Mr. Buchanan’s intimate and confidential advisers, and who had led him to the 


brink of ruin, found themselves suddenly supplanted, and a new. power installed 


in the White House. Foiled and no longer able to use the National Administra- 
tion as an instrumentality to destroy the national life, the secession leaders in Con- 
gress turned upon the President with angry reproaches. In their rage they lost 
all sense of the respect due to the Chief Magistrate of the nation, and assaulted 
Mr. Buchanan with coarseness as well as violence. Senator Benjamin spoke of | 
him as. ‘a senile Executive under the sinister influence of insane counsels.’ This 
exhibition of malignity towards the misguided President afforded to the North 
the most convincing and satisfactory proof that there had been a change for the 
better in the plans and purposes.of the Administration. They realized that it 
must be a deep sense of impending danger which could separate Mr. Buchanan 
from his political associations with the South, and they recognized in his position 
a significant proof of the determination: to which enemies of the 
Union had come. 


‘‘The stand taken by Judge Black and ‘his loyal associates was in ‘the last 
days of December, 1860. The reorganization ofthe Cabinet came as a matter 
of necessity. Mr. John B. Floyd resigned from: the War Department, making 
loud proclamation that his action was based on the President’s refusal to sur- 
render the national forts in Charleston Harbor to the secession government of 
South Carolina. This manifesto was not necessary to establish Floyd’s ‘treason- 
able intentions towards the Government; but, in point of truth, the plea was 
undoubtedly a pretense, to cover reasons of a more personal character which 
would at once deprive him of Mr. Buchanan’s confidence. There had been 
irregularities in the War Department tending to compromise Mr. Floyd, for which 
he was afterwards indicted in the District of Columbia. Mr. Floyd well knew 
that the first knowledge of these shortcomings would lead to his dismissal from 
the Cabinet. Whatever Mr. Buchanan’s faults as an Executive may have been, 
his honor in all transactions, both personal and public, was unquestionable, and 
he was the last man to tolerate the slightest deviation beeies: the path of rigid 
integrity. 

“«* Mr. Thompson, the Secretary of the Interior, followed Mr. Floyd after a . 
short interval. Mr. Cobb had left the Treasury a few days before General Cass 
resigned from the Cabinet, and had gone to Georgia to stimulate her laggard 
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-movements’in the scheme of destroying the Government. His successor was 
Philip Francis: Thomas, of Maryland, ‘who entered the Cabinet as a representative 
of the: principles whose announcement had forced General Cass to resign. The 
change of. policy to which the President was now fully. committéd forced ‘Mr. 
‘Thomas to retire after-a month’s service. He frankly stated that he was unable 
to agree with the President and his other advisers ‘in reference to the condition 


_of things in’ South Carolina,’ and therefore tendered his resignation. Mr.:‘Thomas 


adhered to the Union:and always maintained an upright and’ honorable char- 
acter; but his course at that crisis deprived him subsequently of a seat in the 
United States’ Senate, though at a later pested he served in the owe as — 
sentative from Maryland. | 

‘‘Mr. Cobb, Mr. Floyd and Mr. Thompson had all —! in the Cabinet 
after the Presidential election in November, in full syinpathy, and so far’as pos- 
sible in co-operation with the men in the South who: were organizing resistance 


rae to the authority of the Federal Government. Neither those gentlemen, nor any 


triend in their behalf, ever ventured to explain how, as sworn officers of the 


- United States, they could remain. at their posts consistently with the laws of 


honor—laws obligatory on them not only as public officials who had taken a 
solemn oath of fidelity to the Constitution, but also as private gentlemen, whose 
good faith was pledged anew every hour they remained in control of the depart- 
ments with whose administration they had been intrusted. Their course is un- 
favorably contrasted with that of many Southern men (of whom General Lee and 
the two Johnstons were conspicuous examples), who refused to hold official posi- 
tions under the national Government a single day after they had determined to 
take part in the scheme of disunion. 


‘By the reorganization of the Cabinet the tone of Mr. Buchanan’s admin- 
istration was radically changed.. Judge Black had used his influence with the 
President to secure trustworthy friends of the Union in every department. Edwin 
M. Stanton, little known.at the time to the public, but of high standing in his 
profession, was appointed Attorney-General soon after. Judge Black took charge 
of the State Department. | Judge Black had been associated with Stanton per- 
sonally and professionally, and was desirous of his aid in the dangeraus — 
through which he was called to serve. 


‘*Joseph Holt, who, since the death of Aaron V. Brown in 1859, had been 


_Postmaster-General,. was now appointed Secretary of War, and Horatio King, of 


Maine, for many years the upright first assistant, was justly promoted to the head 
of the Post-office Department. Mr. Holt was the only Southern man left in the 
Cabinet. He wasa native of Xentucky, long a resident of Mississippi, always iden- 
tified with the Democratic party, and affiliated with its extreme southern wing. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he now broke all the associations of a lifetime, 
and stood by the Union without qualification or condition. His learning, his 
firmness and his ability were invaluable to Mr. Buchanan in- days 
his administration. 

'. ¢€General John A. Dix, of New York, was called to the head of the Teeny: 
He was a man of excellent ability, of wide experience in affairs, of spotless char- 
acter and a most zealous friend of the Union. He found the Treasury bankrupt, 
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the discipline of its officers in the South gone, its orders disregarded in the States 
which were preparing for secession. He at once imparted spirit and energy into 
the service, giving to the administration of this department a policy of pronounced 
loyalty to the Government. No act of his useful and honorable life has been so 
widely known or will be so long remembered as his dispatch to the Treasury 
agent at New Orleans to take possession of a revenue cutter whose commander was 
suspected of disloyalty and of a design to transfer his vessel to the Confederate — 
service. Lord Nelson’s memorable order at Trafalgar was not more inspiring to 
the British Navy than was the order of General Dix to the American people, 
when, in the gloom of that depressing winter, he telegraphed South his per- 
emptory words: ‘If any man attempts to haul down the American flag, shoot 
him on the spot.’ | 

‘Thus reconstructed, the Cabinet as a whole was one of recognized power, 
marked by high personal character, by intellectual training, by experience in 
affairs, and by aptitude for the public service. There have been Cabinets perhaps 
more widely known for the possession of great qualities; but, if the history of suc- 
cessive administrations from the origin of the Government be closely studied, it 
will be found that the Eoangenteed Cabinet of President Buchanan must take rank 
as one of exceptional ability.’’ . 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


JUDGE CRADLEBAUGH DISCHARGES THE GRAND JURY AND TURNS SOCIETY 
OVER TO LAWLESS RULE. THE INDIANS ENCOURAGED TO DEPREDA- 
TIONS ON THE SETTLEMENTS. A DARK PICTURE OF SALT LAKE SOCIETY. 
“WHY GOVERNOR CUMMING DID NOT INVESTIGATE THE: MOUNTAIN 
MEADOWS MASSACRE, | 


Having failed to obtain the indictment of the leaders of the Mormon Church, 
the judges resolved that they would close their.courts and give society into the 
hands of the numerous desperadoes with which the Territory now abounded. In 
discharging the grand jury, Judge Cradlebaugh uttered one of the most remark- 
able passages to be found in the whole history of criminal jurisprudence: 


‘If it is expected,’’ he said, ‘‘that this court is to be used by this com- 
munity as a means of protecting it against the peccadilloes of Gentiles and In- 
dians, unless this community will punish its own murderers, such expectations 
will not be realized. It will be used for no such purpose. When the people 


shall come to their reason and manifest a disposition to punish their own, high 


offenders, it will then. be time to enforce the law also for their protection. If this 
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court cannot bring you to a proper ms of your duty, ## can at least ed the 
savages held t in loose upon you.’ 


- Accordingly Judge Cradlebaugh dismissed the prisoners and adjourned his 
court ‘‘ without day.”’ 

On his part D. Hurt, the Indian agent, hale both before and after the en- 
trance of Johnston's troops, spent his official service in inciting hostile Indjans 
- to commit depredations upon the Mormon settlements, This, indeed, was the 
specific charge which Governor Cumming reported to Secretary Cass against 
Indian Agent Hurt, both as inimical to the peace of the Territory and interrup- 
tive of his own executive duties representing the Federal Government. Upon 
this Indian line of the history, George A. Smith, just prior to the entrance of 
Johnston’s troops, writing to T. B. H. Stenhouse, sald : 


‘¢It has been the policy of Governor Young and our people to keep the In- 
dians neutral, should a contest ensue. I read in the last papers received from the 
States loud boasts of having secured the Utah and other Indians as allies against 
the Mormons, Strange as it may seem to civilized persons, all the reckless und 
: unprincipled Indians of the mountains have been hired, with new guns, blarkets, 
clothing, ammunition, paint, etc., to steal, rob, murder, and do anything else 
that can be done to destroy the Mormons. Indian agents have sent messengers 
to all the peaceable Indians to incite them to deeds of rapine and bloodshed. A 
number of scattering settlements have been attacked, and innocent blood stains 
the skirts of the present administration, whose agents have procured the murders. 

‘‘T am an American, as you well know. I love my country, and hate to see 
her rulers trample under foot her glorious institutions, and re-enact barbarism 
more cruel than that inflicted by the King of Great Britain, through the hands of | 
the red men'upon the scattered settlements of the colonies, in the war of inde- 
= ‘We wish * life, liberty, and the: ‘pursuit of happiness. Ja 


With 2, 500 bayonets, rifles, revolvers, and heavy ordnance at. us, 
_and within three days’ march of our city, 4,500 more en roufe to reinforce them, 
carte blanche on the United States treasury, would seem enough to satisfy our 
‘most bitter persecutors, without hiring as allies. the: savage hordes of the deserts 
_and mountains to murder, scalp, roast, and eat their fellow-citizens, because they 
forsooth differed on the subject of religion. } 


‘Who can believe it !—the cause is rather odd— 
- Men hate each other for the love of God!’ 


You are aware that all the outrages in the country, heretofore, have been 
| caused by men who are enemies to the inhabitants of this Territory—who have 
passed through our ‘bord ers and ree: om at and otherwise abused the 
Indians. 

Experience shows that Indians, like and Government officials, 
their price.’’ 


Mr. William G. ‘Mills, writing to ‘ie same person, who at that time wm a 
: cousial attache of the New York Hera/d on Utah affairs, said : 
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‘‘ The officials and others among the troops are employing their influence 
and means to bribe the Indians to steal the cattle, and horses, and mules from 
the settlers here; and already some have succeeded in stealing, and have mas_ 


sacred several persons in the outer settlements. The cattle will be conveyed to 
the army. One poor fox skin from an Indian will be paid for with a quantity of 
powder, lead, caps, blankets, and shirts—more than a hundred times its value— 


in order to buy over the rude savages to rob from and murder those who have 
hitherto fed and clothed them. This is done whenever an Indian visits them. It 
is not, of course, bribing or buying the Indian—it is only paying for the fox or 


‘buckskin; and significant nods, winks, and signs accompanying the gift are 


easily interpreted, and rcbbery and murder are the result. Dr. Hurt, the Indian 
agent, who decamped from the Indian farm, to create an excitement in his favor, 
in pretence for personal safety—* The wicked fleeth when none pursueth ’—has 
collected a band of Indians in Uintah Valley, among whom is the murderer 


_ Tintic, and placed himself as their chief at fheir head, to make an attack on the 
_ southern setilements, and promising not only blankets, powder, etc., but a share 
of the pillage, as the reward. of their nefarious acts. Murder in the north is to 


be responded to by murder of quiet and peaceable citizens in the south. Every 
mule and horse that the Indians steal is blamed on the Mormons, though the lat- 
ter may be a hundred miles from the scene of action. A good supply of whisky 

is furnished to the Indians by the officers and others, and they seem to enjoy 
Meer. well together. Drinking among the troops was carried on to excess 
during the winter, which was calculated to excite their bitterest feelings and to 
enter in every scheme to annoy and kill the citizens. White men and murderous 
Indians are ‘hail fellows well met.’ | 


‘¢ The Indians, by the presence of the troups, are efnboldened to annoy the 
various settlements, because the Mormons Would rather not fight. In Tooele 
County—the most westerly in the Territory—those Indians who were hitherto 
friendly have become excited by the conversations and bribes of the army, and 
have stolen about one hundred and fifty head of cattle and sixty horses, and fired 
upon the men who were guarding. At Salmon River settlement, two hundred 
and fifty head of cattle were stolen about the 4th of March, and several Mormons 


killed and scalped, and again attacked subsequently. It is expected that Dr. 


Hurt and his tribe will make an attack soon upon the southern settlements ; but 
the people are prepared for every emergency, and will repulse them. 


‘The war chiefs of several tribes of Indians, during the time of the excite- 
ment last fall and winter, applied personally to Governor Young for his advice 
and permission to go out with their tribes and ‘use up’ the soldiers, which they 
deemed themselves amply capable todo; but he, in every. instance, told them to 


keep away from the army and show no bad feelings whatever, and requested them 


to avoid killing the white men. I have seen the chiefs exhibit sanguine feelings 


in relation to-killing the soldiers, but entirely softened down by the counsel and 
expressions of Governor Young. He wrote to Ben Simons, the Delaware Indian, 


chief of the Weberites, in reply to a letter, to stand in a neutral position, neither 
take part with-the Mormons nor the soldiers, in the event of a collision, and has 
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always to suppress that of the treacherous red 


men.”’ 


justice, and by semi-proclamation turning loose upon society the desperadoes, 
produced such a condition of things, compared with which the history of Great 
Salt Lake City was stainless before the onset of the Buchanan Expedition, 

Mr. Stenhouse in his Rocky Mountain Saints has painted the dark picture of 
those times thus outlined colored : 


“With such a large bade of troops there were, as usual, pumerous camp- 
followers plying their pesst industries, gambling, thieving, and drinking. Gen- 
eral Johnston, with strict surveillance and severe military punishment, had been 
- able to control them on the march and at Camp Scott;. but when they found 


in the valleys of the Saints a wider and safer field, for operations, they gave rein. 


to their vilest passions, and a worse set of vagabonds never afflicted any com- 
munity with their presence than did the followers of Johnston’s army the inhabi- 


tants of the chief city of Zion. Quite a number of young Mormons—and some — 


not so young—became as reckless and daring as any of the imported Gentiles, 
and life and property for a time were very insecure in Salt Lake City. 

‘¢ The programme of the police authorities seemed to be to give the desper- 
adoes the largest liberty, so that they might, in their drunken carousals, ‘ kill off 
each other,’ and what they left undone invisible hands readily accomplished. 
During the summer and fall of 1859 there was a murder committed in Salt, Lake 
City almost every week, and very rarely were the criminals brought to justice. — 

‘‘The Mormon leaders taught the people to attend to their fields and work- 
shops, keep out of ‘ Whisky Street,’ and let ‘civilization’ take its course. They 
had plenty of hard work to engage their attention, and no money, so that ‘the 
business street was seldom visited by them, and they saw little of what was trans- 
piring in their midst. The Church weekly paper took pride in reporting, as it 
occurred, ‘another man for breakfast,’ and with that ‘the people of God’ were 


satisfied that ‘the good work was rolling on.’ Israel would one day be free from 


his oppressors. 

_ «The rioting and killing that were traceable anaiel little more than pass- 
ing attention, but the midnight work of invisible: hands created a sensation. of 
terror in the minds of all who were inimical to the priesthood:. Zhe Valley Tan, 
notwithstanding its true boldness, felt the danger of the hour, and in one of its 
doleful wails ejaculated: ‘How long, oh! how long are scenes like this to con- 
tinue? «.*%....% * . It would seem as if the insatiable demon and enemy 
of man must himself be soveed with the flow of human blood in our midst.’ 

ON a No ‘No man’s life is secure as long as the scenes of violence 


and bloodshed, which have been of such frequent occurrence among us for. 


months past, continue to be renee, and the perpetrators escape unpunished or 
not detected.’ 

The bloody work and finally terminated with the of 
Brewer and Joaquin Johnston, two intimate friends, who were shot at. the same 
instant as they were walking home together. The author well remembers seeing 


The action of the judges, in suspending altogether the adthinisttation of 
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very early the next. morning the marshal of the city and the chief of police who 
gravely informed him of the ‘sad news’—‘ Johnston and Brewer had quarreled, 
and killed each other!’ This story was feeble enough, but no one cared to ques- 
tion it: the people had got used to the record of scenes of blood. 

‘*In the ‘ swift destruction’ that fell upon the desperadoes, there was no miti- 
gation of punishment on account of faith or family relationship, and very respect- 
able Mormon families had to mourn. the untimely end of boys who, before the 
entrance of the army, gave promise of lives of usefulness and honor. | All the 
bad and desperate Mormons were not brought to judgment, but the pretext alone 
was wanting for carrying more extensively into execution the general programme. 
Resistance to an officer, or the slightest attempt to escape from custody, was | 
eagerly seized, when wanted, as the justification of closing a disreputable career, 
and in more than one case of this /ega/ shooting, there is much doubt if even 
the trivial excuse was waited for. The Salt Lake police then earned the reputa- 
tion of affording every desperate prisoner the opportunity of escape, and, if 
embraced, the officer’s ready revolver brought the fugitive to a ‘halt,’ and saved 
the country the expenses of a trial and his subsequent boarding in the peniten- 
tiary. A coroner’s inquest and cemetery expenses were comparatively light. 

‘With the troops themselves there was no collision. The Governor had 
requested General Johnston to withhold furlough from the soldiers, and few of 
them ever had the opportunity of visiting the City of the Saints. With some 
officers there had been, in the city, slight difficulties, which were, however, easily 


_ settled. Only one serious affair occurred, ending in the death of Sergeant Pike. 


This person was charged with violently assaulting a young Mormon and cracking 
his skull with a musket. During the Sergeant’s trial in Salt Lake City, while on 
the public street at noon, passing to his hotel, a young man shot him down, and — 
shortly afterward he died. The young man, with the aid of others, escaped, and 
was never arrested. ‘Ihere was great excitement at Camp Floyd, but the Ser- 
geant’s comrades were too far away to retaliate. 

‘* From the time of the arrival of the troops in the valley, Brigham was per- 
sonally very cautious, and never exposed himself to attack. For along time he 
absented himself from the public assemblies, kept an armed door-keeper at the 
entrance of his residences, and by night was protected by an armed guard of the 


faithful. Every ward in the city took its turn in watching over the Prophet, and 


the floors of his offices were nightly covered with a guard, armed and equipped, 
and ready at a moment’s notice to repulse the i imaginary foe. 

‘‘During the day, when Brigham ventured beyond the outer walls of his 
premises, half a dozen friends always accompanied him wherever he went. le is 


pleasing to add that no one ever so much as said to him an unbecoming wor 

In this condition of society, and the antagonistic complication of affairs 
existing between the Governor and’ General Johnston and the Judges, is to be 
found the exact historical exposition why the Mountain Meadow Massacre was 
not brought to judgment and avenged years before oa execution of John D. 
Lee. 

Ex-Governor Young has often, yet most sesiscenaly been reproved and held 


guilty for not causing an investigation of the tragedy in question, and bringing | 
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its executors to justice immediately after the bloody deed was done. One of the 
questions and its answer from the deposition of Brigham Young, taken at the 
trial of Lee, bears directly upon this point: 

‘¢Q. Why did you not as Governor institute proceedings forthwith to 
investigate the massacre and bring the guilty authors to justice? 

‘¢A. Because another Governor had been. appointed by the President of 
the United States, and was then on the way here to take my place, and I did not 
know how soon he might arrive ; and because the United States Judges were not 
in the Territory. Soon after Governor Cumming arrived I asked him to take 
Judge Cradlebaugh, who belonged to the Southern District, with him, and I 
would accompany ogee with sufficient aid to investigate the matter rand bring the 
offenders to justice.”’ 


But the action of the Judges, at the very onset, made it impossible for ex- 
Governor Young or Governor Cumming to move far in the matter. Though 
Brigham Young had been Justice personified, had he processed he must have 
walked into the death-trap set for him. 

The following editorial excerpt from the New York Trifane, July 3rd, 
1858, describes the case of Governor Cumming before the entrance of the — 
which was more abundantly illustrated afterwards: 

‘¢The latest accounts from Utah present the affairs of that Territory in rather 
a queer light. All the correspondents of the newspapers who write from Camp 
Scott most zealously contend that Governor Cumming, in representing the Mor- 
_ mons as having submitted to his authority, has either been grossly deceived him- 

self, or else is seeking to deceive the Government and the country. Possibly, as 
_ to this matter, the good people of Camp Scott, civil and military, judge the 
- Mormons a little too much by themselves. If the disposition to obey the Gov- 
ernor and to second and sustain him in the exercise of his office is not greater 
within the valley than it seems to be at Camp Scott and Fort Bridger, the extent 
of the Governor’s authority is certainly limited enough. Whether or not Brig- | 
ham Young and his people have combined together, while seeming to acknowl- 
edge Cumming as Governor—in fact to set aside and override his authority, at 
least it is very certain that such a combination exists in full force at Camp Scott, 
with Mr. Chief Justice Eckles at its head. Perhaps there is something in the air 
of Utah that stimulates to treason, rebellion, and resistance to authority. 
Whether that be so or not, the authority of Cumming as Governor seems just 
now quite as much in danger from the Chief Justice, the civil officers, and the 
army sent to Utah at such an expense to place him and sustain him in the Gov- 
ernor’s chair, as from those whose anticipated opposition to his authority led to such 
_ costly preparations to uphold it. In fact, it would seem that, on the question of 
- due respect to Cumming’s gubernatorial authority, the people inside the valley 
and those out of it had completely changed ground. The resistance to Governor 
Cumming is not now on the part of Brigham Young and the Mormons generally, 
but on the part of Chief Justice Eckels, Marshal Dotson, General Johnston, the 
camp, and the camp-followers. 

“In this resistance to the authority of Governor Cumming and combination | 
to reduce him, if possible, to a cipher, the recently arrived Peace Commis- 
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sioners, according to all accounts, have joined, actuated possibly by a feeling of 
jealousy that they should have been anticipated by Governor Cumming and the 
work of pacification taken out of their hands: Nor, if we are to believe the 
letters from the camp, do these gentlemen confine themselves merely to thwart-_ 
ing the p@icy of Governor Cumming and nullifying his authority as Governor. — 
They go, indeed, much further than that. The President’s proclamation, of 
which they are the bearers, does not meet their approbation, or appear to them 
adapted to the exigencies of the case. They harmonize completely, we are told, 
with Judge Eckles and General Johnston, and not content with upsetting and 
overriding the Governor, are resolved to upset and override the President too. 
The proclamation is, therefore, to be construed—by the help, we suppose, of 
that profound jurist, Judge, Eckles—in conformity to thetr ideas. In other words, 
it is to be nullified and set aside. 


~ “© We have heard a great deal heretofore about the danger of personal v vio- 
lence and loss of property to which the Gentiles in the Territory of Utah have 
beer exposed on the part of the Mormons. At present, the danger seems to be _ 
entirely the other way. Nothing can exceed the rancorous and even ferocious 
feelings against the Mormons with which the army at Camp Scott appears to be 
penetrated. They regard themselves as engaged not so much in a public service 
as in the prosecution of a private quarrel. They regard the Mormons as having 
subjected them to all the hard service of this campaign—as having kept them en- 
camped all winter on short rations amid the mountains—as having derided, ma- 
ligned, and insulted them; and even the very common soldiers are represented as 
having put on an air of offended dignity at the idea that the Peace Commis- 
sioners had arrived to snatch their intended victims from their revengeful grasp. 
This state of feeling on the part of the soldiers affords an abundant justification 


for Governor Cumming’s objections to their entry into the valley and for the 


dread and horror with which the Mormons regard their presence'there. If it be 
deemed proper or necessary to station troops in Utah, they ought to be some 
fresh corps, and not a body of men filled with such hatred and prejudice. Let 


some of the troops now on their march across the plains be employed in this ser- 


vice, and the force now collecting under General Johnson be sent in some other 
direction. That officer, however, would seem bent upon entering the valley, in 
spite of the remonstrances of Governor Cumming, whose authority over the 
troops he denies, with the very object, it would seem, of driving the Mormons to 
destroy their houses and to prevent them from gathering their crops, thus subject- 
ing thousands of women and children to the danger of starvation.” 

The Peace Commissioners, however, in the sequel accomplished their mis- 
sion, but the breach between Governor Cumming and General Johnston and the 
Judges, extended, as we have seen, to the impeachment of his course and a 
demand from Caimp Floyd for his removal. 


But his inability to investigate and bring to justice the authors of the Moun- 


tain Meadow Massacre, during his term of office, is known to have been a thorn 


in Governor Cumming’s side. After him no Governor could be specially held 
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responsible ;' and thus justice tarried long, impeded at the onset by the Judges 
themselves, which is the import of 
to them. 


XXVI I. 


AFTER THE UTAH WAR. CELEBRATION OF THE FOURTH OF JULY. BENEFITS 
OF CAMP FLOYD TO THE COMMUNITY. TRADE WITH THE CAMP, THE 
PONY EXPRESS. ‘THE BULK OF THE TROOPS MARCH FOR NEW MEXICO 
AND ARIZONA. JOHNSTON LEAVES FOR WASHINGTON. THE DEPARTURE | 
OF GOVERNOR CUMMING. THE REMNANT OF THE ARMY ORDERED TO 

THE STATES. SALES OF CAMP FLOYD. GOODS WORTH FOUR MILLION 
DOLLARS SOLD FOR ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND. DESTRUCTION OF ARMS 
AND AMMUNITION. LINCOLN'S NEW APPOINTMENTS FOR UTAH. COM- 
PLETION OF THE TELEGRAPH LINE. FIRST MESSAGE FROM EX-GOV- 
ERNOR YOUNG—“ UTAH HAS NOT SECEDED.” THE GOVERNOR TO PRESI- 

_ DENT LINCOLN AND HIS RESPONSE. UTAH'S MANIFESTO ON THE CIVIL 
WAR. 


Soon | after the attempt of the military, instigated by the Judges, to arrest 
Brigham Young, the Lieut.-General of the ak militia issued the following : 


‘6 SPECIAL ORDER No. 2. 


‘6 HEADQUARTERS LEGION, | 
Adjutant-General’s Office, G. S. L. City, July 1st, 1859. 


“ Monday, the 4th, will be the eighty-third anniversary of the birth of 
American freedom. It is the duty of every American citizen to commemorate 
_the great event; not in a boisterous revelry, but with hearts a of gratitude to 
Almighty God the Great Father of our rights. 

ee The Lieutenant-General directs for the celebration i in the city as follows : 

‘*'1st.—At sunrise a salute of thirteen guns will be fired, commencing tear the 

residence of His Excellency the Governor, to be ‘diiewered from a pot < on — 
Temple Street, near the residence of President Brigham ‘Young. 7 

«The national flag will be hoisted ati the signal from the first gun, sient: 
_ taneously at the residences of Governor Cumming and Président Young, at the 
office of the Territorial Secretary, and the residence of the United States At- 
torney. Captain Pitt’s band will be stationed at sunrise opposite the residence 
President Young. 

‘the of the the bands will the ‘Sear Spangled 
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\  ad.—After the morning salute the guns will be parked at the Court House 


till noon, when a salute of 33 guns will be fired. 


‘¢ 3d.—At sunset a salute of five guns, in honor of the Territories, will be 
fired, and the flags lowered. | 
‘*4th.—For the above service Lieutenant Atwood and two platoons of 


artillery will be detailed. Two six-pounder iron guns will be used for the 


salutes. Also a first lieutenant and two platoons of the-1st cavalry will be de- 
tailed as a guard, and continue on guard through the day. The whole detach- 
ment will be dismissed after the sunset salute. | 

‘¢ sth.—Col. J. C. Little, of the General's staff, will perform the duties of 


- marshal of the day, with permission to select such deputies as he may require to 


assist him. The Declaration of Independence will be read by him from the steps 
of the Court House at noon. 
‘*6th.—The bands and the services to be performed by them will be under 
the direction of Col. Duzette. a | 
“¢ By order of 
‘Lieut.-Gen. DANIEL H. WELLS. 
Adjt.-Gen. JAMES FERGUSON.” 


When the danger of conflict between Camp Floyd and Salt Lake City was 
passed, the citizens began to realize many material benefits from the camp. 
The famine of 1855-6 had impoverished the Territory in its agricultural re- 


_ sources; the handcart emigration had brought to the country several thousand 
poor.people, destitute, after their terrible journey, of even the barest clothing, — 


whereas in former years the ‘‘ Independent Companies,"’ and the ‘‘ Ten-pound 
ox-team companies,’’ had brought moderate, ard in some cases rich and plentiful 
supplies, which had lasted the emigrants several years before they were entirely 
exhausted. But now for a long while the common sources of supplies had been 
stopped ; and commerce with the east had been suspended by the expedition it- 
self. The Gentile merchants had broken up their houses at the approach of the 
army, and General Johnston on his joining his army issued orders that no trains 
of merchandise bound for Great Salt Lake City should be allowed to pass his 

Thus the community had become utterly destitute of almost everything 
necessary to their social comfort. The people were poorly clad, and rarely ever 
saw anything on their tables but what was prepared from flour, corn, beet- 
molasses, and the vegetables and fruits of their gardens. They were alike desti- 


tute of implements of industry, and horses, mules, and wagons for their agricul- 


tural operations, Utah was truly very poor at that period ; indeed, never so poor 
since the Californian emigrants poured into Great Salt Lake City in 1849. 


The presence of the army soon changed the condition of the community. 
It was not to be expected that the leaders of the Church would from the Taber- 
nacle encourage much intercourse between the camp and the citizens, but quite a 
number of the self-reliant men, who have since represented the business and com- 
merce of the Territory, sought directly the intercourse of trade with the camp, 
while the more cautious furnished these middle men with the native supplies of 
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the country, by which the trade was sustained. In this way money was gathered 
in freely by the Gentiles and the bold Mormon traders, and the people generally 
were thus indirectly clothed and supplied with the delicacies of tea, coffee and 
sugar, in return for the produce of the field, the dairy and the chitken-coop. _ 

It was at Camp Floyd, indeed, where the principal Utah merchants and 
business men of the second decade of our history may be said to have laid the 
foundation of their fortunes, among whom were the Walker Brothers. Nor 
should it be made to appear that this commerce with Camp Floyd marked the 
rising of an apostate wave in Utah society. It signified simply the desire of each 
to better his own condition and that of society at large. And thus commercial 
intercourse and mutual benefits softened the feelings of hostility between the 
citizens and the soldiers, and the Utah Expedition became transformed into a 
great blessing to Utah, and especially to the Mormon community. A passage 
here, from the New York Hera/d’s Utah special correspondent, of the novelties 
of the Camp Floyd trade, must be quoted for its striking illustration : 


‘‘Among the rascalities of those times, contracts were awarded to certain 
political hucksters at Washington for an enormous quantity of flour to be supplied 
at $28.40 per 100 pounds, which in the course of time was furnished by the 
Prophet at $6 in the City of the Saints. That contractor also managed to get an 
order from the Secretary of War for the specie at Camp Floyd, failing which he 
was to be paid in mules, and of these he had his choice, at figures ranging from 
$100 to $150 each. Great bands of these animals were driven to California, and 
sold on the Pacific at nearly six times their Camp Floyd prices. With such and 
many other flagrant facts, it is not surprising that the Prophet and the Apostles 
designated Mr. Buchanan's expedition to Utah in 1857, ‘The Contractors’ 


The experiment of the Pony Express from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific Ocean was made in the spring of 1860. The Deseret News of date April 
11th, made note: ‘*The first Pony Express from the west left Sacramento 
City at r2 m., on the night of the 3rd instant, and arrived in this city at 11:45 
of the 7th, inside of the prospectus time. The express from the east left St. 
Joseph, Missouri, at 6:30 on the evening of the 3d, and arrived in this city at 
6:25 on the evening of the gth. This brings us within six days’ communication 
from the frontier and seven from Washington—a result which we Utonians, ac- 
customed to receive news three months after date, can well appreciate.” 

Among the first news brought was that a bill was before the House to amend . 
the organic act of this Territory, remove the seat of government from Great Salt 
Lake City to Carson Valley, and change the name from Utah to Nevada. The 
object stated was to take the controling power out of the hands of the Mormons 
of Utah, and give it into the hands of the Gentiles of Nevada. 

In May of this year the mass of the troops from Camp Floyd took up their 
march for New Mexico and Arizona. Only a few were left to perform the 


uisite duties of the garrison. | 
Just previous, General Albert Sidney Johnston left Camp Floyd for Washing- 
, via the southern route to California. He never visited Great Salt Lake City 
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after he passed through it with his army. General Johnston and Brigham Young 
therefore never met. After his departure the command devolved upon Colonel 
Philip St. George Cooke, who by a general order February 6th, 1861, changed 
the name of Camp Floyd to Fort Crittenden. The intent was understood to dis- 
connect the fort from the name of Secretary Floyd, whose plot for secession was 
exposed, and his Utah Expedition, sinking twenty millions of the nation’s 
money, considered to be a part of that secession plot. : 

In May, 1861, just previous to the outbreak of our great civil war, Goce 
Cumming and his lady departed from Great Salt Lake City with no expectation 
of returning. He had entered the city amid great display of welcome, and fain 
had the city shown him and his lady like honors in their retirement, but it was 
against his wish; so his departure was not generally known until it was announced 
in the Deseret News, in which the thanks of a grateful community were sent after 
him for the faithful  eepeames of his service towards them and | to the General 
Government. | 

The remainder of Johnston’ S army was ordered to the States to participate 
in the war; and the order was given to destroy the best equipped military post 
ever established in the West. But before the evacuation and destruction of arms, 
public sales were announced of provisions and army stores of every kind. Many 
went from Great Salt Lake City and the nearer settlements to purchase these valu- 
able supplies, which were sold by auction, and consisted of flour, bacon, groceries 
of all kinds, hardware, carpenters’ tools, blacksmiths’ tools, wagons, harness, 
tents, medical stores, clothing, and, in fine, everything the settlers most needed, 
It was estimated that four million dollars’ worth of goods were sold for $100,000. 
Flour sold for 52 cents per sack of 100 Tbs. in double sacks, for which the Gov. 
ernment had paid $28.40. Everything else was in proportion. 

President Young sent his business manager, Mr. H. B. Clawson, to purchase 
all kinds of supplies most. needed for his numerous family, dependents and work- 
men, He bought,about $40,000 worth, among which was the Government safe, 
where had been deposited $80,000 in gold, which the Government had freighted 
to Camp Floyd in an ox team. 

‘ _ But the most historical article was the flagstaff, which was transplanted Sines 
Camp Floyd to the brow of the hill on the east of Brigham’ s mansion, where for 
many years it stood, though now seen no more. | 

During the sale Mr. C*awson, in his character of Young’s 
ness manager, became familiarly acquainted with Quartermaster Col. H. G. Cross- 
man and other: officers, to whom he extended a courteous invitation to visit 
President Young before their departure from the Territory. They politely 
accepted, and’seized the opportunity to present to the Founder of Utah the flag- 
staff which had borne aloft the national banner at Camp Floyd. At such a 
moment of secession, the gift was a magnificent compliment to the ex-Governor, 

and, indeed, to the’ Mormon people also ; but Philip St. George Cooke, the com- 
mander of the Mormon Battalion, was in command after the departure of General 
Johnston, and perhaps he and others - the officers mee peyiond their views of: the 
‘‘Utah rebellion.” 
After the sales were arms wele to 
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and piled up in pyramids; long trains of powder were then properly arranged, 
and at a given signal the fusee was touched and the work of destruction accom- 
plished. Several pieces of ordnance that could not be exploded were consigned 
to deep wells; but it is said that they were’ recovered and that they have often 
since done good service in the celebration of the Fourth of July, in honor of the 
national birth, and of the Twenty-fourth of July, in honor of the arrival of the 
- Pioneers into these valleys and the founding of Great Salt Lake City. Be 
In the early autumn of 1861 the troops marched acd thus 
the famous Utah expedition. 

The change of Federal administration incident to the election of Abraham 
Lincoln, also, in due course of time gave to Utah a new set of Federal officials. 
Excepting the Governor, these proved to be more acceptable to the people than 
their predecessors had been. Secretary Wooton, after the departure of Governor 
Cumming, on the first announcement of secession sent in his resignation to Presi- 
dent Lincoln. John W. Dawson, of Indiana, was then appointed Governor ; 
Frank Fuller, of New Hampshire, Secretary ; John F. Kinney, who had already 
been Chief Justice of this Territory, replaced Chief Justice Eckles; and Asso- 
ciate Justices Crosby and Flenniken were appointed to succeed Sinclair and 
Cradlebaugh. Secretary Fuller arrived before Governor Dawson, and, on the re- 
tirement of Mr. Wooton, Fuller also became acting Governor. James Duane 
Doty was Superintendent of Indian Affairs. It was said that these appointments 
were designed by President Lincoln to conciliate ex-Governor Young and the 
Mormons at the outbreak of our civil war. Whether this was so or not, it is no 
- more than just to here record that, notwithstanding the anti-Mormon attitude of 
the party that elevated Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency, his course towards Utah 
was uniformly considerate. | 

Governor Dawson arrived and entered happily upon his official duties, but 
he soon fell into temptation, and his gallantries towards a lady of the city: be- 
coming exposed, he hastily departed, and Secretary Fuller a second time became 
the acting Governor. 

About the middle of October, 1861, the eastern portion of the Pacific Tele- 
graph Line was completed to Great Salt Lake City. The following record of the 
event is from the Deseret News of October 23: | 


‘©On Thursday afternoon the ‘ operator’ connected with the ¢ eastern portion 
of the telegraph line informed the visitors who had gathered around his table to 
witness the first Opetations in communicating with the Eastern States, that the 
‘line was built,’’ but for some reason there was no through message either sent or 
received till the following day. _ 

_ The first use of the electric messenger - being courteously extended to 
President Young, he forwarded the following congratulations to the President of 
the 


“¢ GREAT SALT LAKE Ciry, U. T., Oct. 18, 1861. 


Hon. Wade, President the Pacific elegraph Company, Cleveland, 
| Ohio. 


‘¢ Sin—Permit me to congratulate you on the completion of the Overland 
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Telegraph line west to this city, to commend the energy displayed by yourself 
and associates in the rapid and successful prosecution of a work so beneficial, and 
to express the wish that its use may ever tend to promote the true interests of the 


‘dwellers upon both the Atlantic and Pacific Slopes of our continent. 


‘‘Utah has not seceded, but is firm for the Constitution and laws of our 
once happy country, and 1s ary interested in such useful — as the one 
so far completed. 

BRIGHAM YOUNG.”’ 


On Sunday morning the following very becoming reply was received : 


‘* CLEVELAND, Oct. 19, 1861. 
‘“* Hon. Brigham Young, Prest., Great Salt Lake City: | 
‘‘Srr—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your message of last 
evening, which was in every way gratifying, not only in the announcement of the 
completion of the Pacific Telegraph to your enterprising and prosperous city, 


but that yours, the first message to pass over the line, should express so unmis- 


takeably the patriotism and union-loving sentiments of yourself and people. 

‘‘T join with you in the hope that this enterprise may tend to promote the 
welfare and happiness of all concerned, and that the annihilation of time in our 
means of communication may also tend to annihilate prejudice, cultivate brotherly 
love, facilitate commerce and strengthen the bonds of our once and again to be 
happy union. 

| With just consideration for your high position and inn respect for | you 
personally, 
‘¢T remain your obedient servant, 
J. H. WADE, 
Prest, Pac. Tel, 


Acting-Governor Fuller made early use of the wire to extend salutations to 
President Lincoln, of which the following are copies of the congratulations and 
the acknowledgment : 


“G, S. L. City, Oct. ns 1861. 
To the President of the United : 

‘*Utah, whose citizens strenuously resist al] imputations of disloyalty, con- 
gratulates the President upon the completion of an enterprise which spans a 
continent, unites two oceans, and connects with nerve of iron the remote ex- 
tremities of the body politic, with the great governmental heart, May the whole 
system speedily thrill with the quickened pulsations of that heart, as the paracide 
hand is palsied, treason.is punished, and the entire on of States j joins hands 
in glad reunion around the National fireside. 

| | FRANK 
 "Acting-Governor of Utah Territory.” 


‘‘WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 20, 1861. 
Hon. Frank Fuller, Acting- Governor of Utah: 
- **Sirn—The completion of the —" to Great Salt Lake City, is auspi- 
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cious of the stability and union of the Republic. The Government reciprocates 
your congratulations. | 
| ABRAHAM LINCOLN.”’ 


«« During the business hours. on Friday there was quite an interest in the 
performances of the electricity, and congratulations over the wire to distant 
friends were extended in every direction. The day throughout was quite an oc- 
casion for the moving celebrities of Main Street. 

‘s Tne western line, as reported to us, was to have been finished on Monday 
evening or yesterday morning—a much earlier day than’the most sanguine 
friends of Mr. Street anticipated. The last poles being set to the west of Fort 
Crittenden, Mr. Street has consequently been detained there, but was expected 
in this morning, and will doubtless open his battery on the inhabitants of the 
Pacific during the course of to-day ; and thus the inhabitants of the Pacific and 
Atlantic States will be united in electric bonds. ae 

‘‘Having expressed our sentiments on the building of the telegraph line — 
through the Territory 1 in a recent number of the News, we will-now only say 
that the hope is entertained that at no Satan day the ‘iron horse’ may have a 
track prepared for it across the continent.’ 

As might be expected, the great civil war between the North and the South 
gave to Utah the opportunity for a unique example in her conduct. She had her- 
self just been ‘‘in rebellion’ ; how would she now act? This was a most natural 
question, and, strange to say, her answer was almost the reverse of the general 

‘pronouncement of what she would do. 
| And here it might be said that it matters not to the integrity of history 
whether or not the Mormons be understood by others, as long as they act con- 
sistently with themselves, and their own faith in their religious and national 
mission. We have just seen that on the very first occasion after the ‘* Utah 
rebellion,’’ as we will style it to illustrate the example, they made haste to 
re assert their faith in the Constitution and the Union, by celebrating the day of. 
American independence very much with the same intention as though they had 
sent a manifesto to the States of their views and conduct. And just in keeping 
with this was the pronouncement of the Mormon leaders upon secession at its 
_ very birth, as the accompanying Fourth of July military order will suggest : 


HEADQUARTERS Nauvoo LEGION, : 
G. S. L. City, June 2sth, 186. 


GENERAL ORDERS, NO. I. 


1. Thursday, the Fourth of July, being the eighty-Afth. anniversary of 
American independence; notwithstanding the turmoil and strife which distress 
the nation established on that foundation,’ the citizens of Utah esteem it a privi- _ 
lege to celebrate the day in.a manner becoming American patriots and true lovers 
of the Constitution of their country. 

a. The Lieut.-General directs that district commanders throughout ‘the 
Territory will conform, as far as practicable, to the requisitions of the various 
committees of arrangements for details. 
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8. In Great Salt Lake City, at the request of the committee of arrange- 
ments, the following details will be made, and — under the direction of 
Major John Sharp, marshal of the day, viz: 

One company of the 1st, and one of the 3d regiments of Aniatry. 

One company of light artillery and two guns. 


i Two brass bands and one martial band. 
q | Lieut.-Gen. D. H. WELLS, . 
JaMEs FERGusoN, Adjt.-Gen. 
i This military pinliniee, just after the national flag had been fired upon.at 


Fort Sumter, meant simply that Utah was going to stand by the Union. 


nad 


Cc HAPTER XXVIII, 


MORMON SERVICE ON THE OVERLAND MAIL LINE, PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
CALLS ON BRIGHAM YOUNG FOR HELP. THE EX-GOVERNOR'S RESPONSE. 
BEN HOLLADAY THANKS BRIGHAM. LOT ’SMITH’S COMMAND, REPORT 
OF THE SERVICE. GENERAL CRAIG COMPLIMENTS THE MORMON 


i In ‘ai spring of 1862 the Indians were troublesome on the Orrerland Mail 

a Route and stopped the mails. They destroyed nearly every mail station between 

4 Fort Bridger and North Platte, they burned the coaches and mail bags, ran off 
the stock, and killed the drivers. 

Acting-Governor Fuller, Chief Justice Kinney, and six pte ce 
connected with the mail and telegraph lines, joined in recommending to Secretary 
Stanton to authorize the Superintendent of Indian Affairs, James Duane Doty, to 
raise and put in service immediately, ‘‘a regiment of mounted rangers from the 
inhabitants of the Territory, with officers to be appointed by him,’’ etc. 

_ But Acting-Governor Fuller and Chief Justice Kinney had over-rated the 
_ Federal power in Utah, as embodied in themselves, for such a service, when they 
overlooked ex-Governor Young, Lieutenant-General Wells and the Utah militia. 

Three days after the despatch of Governor Fuller and others to Secretary 
Stanton, Brigham Young telegraphed to the Utah Delegate at Washington a 
corrected statement in which he said, ‘the militia of Utah are ready and able, 
as they ever have been, to take care of all the fndians, and are able and wilting 
to protect the mail line ¢f called upon to do | 

But ex-Governor Young, however, did not wait even to be cated: upon for 
help. The need of the service was too imperative to linger for official etiquette, 
and to Colonel Robert T. Burton the Commanding-Genefal issued ‘the following 
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IONS. 
Cry, April 24, 1862. 
‘* Cob. Robert T. Burton eal the detachment to guard the mail stage under you: 


‘¢ You are detailed for this special service, and will proceed from this place 
in company with Captain Hooper, General C. W. West, Judge Kinney, and 
probably other passengers in the mail coach for the Eastern. States, as a guard to 
protect them against the depredations of Indians, who are said to be hostile ; and 
continue in their company on the route as far as it may be deemed necessary by, 
yourself and Captain Hooper for their safety. In traveling, the stage ;must corres- 
pond to your time, as it cannot be expected that without change of animals. your. 
detachment can keep pace with the stage, especially where the roads are good. 
You will obtain grain for your animals, and some provisions for your command 
at the mailstations, for which you will give a receipt to be paid in kind, keeping a 
copy of each receipt, and advising President Young by telegraph, so that we can 
forward the amounts by the teams going to the States, which are expected to start 
in a few days. In traveling be cautious, and vigilant, and keep together and 
allow no straggling from camp, either night or day. There must not be any 
drinking of spirituous liquors, nefther swearing, or abusive language of any kind, 
and treat everybody with courtesy, and prove there is no necessity of trouble 
with the Indians, when white men act with propriety. 


‘‘ Tf you can get to speak with Indians, treat them kindly, showing them you 
are their friends; and so far as you are able, Had ts the cause and ee of | 
the present difficulties. 


‘‘You had better have one or two friendly Indians to GS oo 
_ through whose agency you may be able to communicate with others, and thus 
become apprised of their intentions. | 


‘¢When you meet the troops from the East said to be on their way, You can 
‘return, but you will remain in the vicinity of the threatened difficulties until 
relieved, or so long as it may be necessary. 


tes * * Keep a journal of every day’s proceedings, and a strict 
account of every business transaction, as well of the causes leading to the dis- 
turbances, if obtainable. | 


‘‘Send by telegraph to Beidant Young from every station giving us in short 
the current news, and prospects of Indians, state of the roads, weather, and other 

_» #*When you arrive at or near the scene of disaster, feel your way before you, 
proceed so that you may not be sutprised by a concealed or sudden movement ot 
the Indians, or other evil-disposed persons. 

“May God bless, a and preserve you all. 

.. DANIEL WELLS, 
General Commanding N. Militia of Utah Territory.” 


ul day Jater Acting- -Governor. ‘Fuller made an official requisition for the 
escort, and the Lieut. “General issued a negioneaey order: 
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** SPECIAL ORDERS, NO. 2. 


HEADQUARTERS Nauvoo LEGION, 

| . “G. S. L. Crry, April 25th, 1862. 

‘‘rst. In Ghdietiincs with the requisition this day made by His Excellency 
Frank Fuller, Acting-Governor Utah Territory, Col. R. T. Burton will forthwith 
detail twenty men, properly armed and equipped, and mounted on good and 
efficient animals, provided with thirty days’ rations and grain for animals, and 
wagons sufficient to carry grain, rations and bedding, and proceed East on the 
overland mail route, guarding mails, passengers, and property pertaining thereto. 

‘‘od. It is expected that to have the protection of the escort, the mail 
coaches will travel with it, as it cannot be expected that without change of 
animals it can keep pace with the mail coaches, especially when the roads are 
good. | 

‘3d. Colonel Burton will immediately offer his services to said Mail Com- 
pany, and then proceed upon his journey, and remain on the line until relieved 
by the troops said to be coming up from the East, or so long as it may be neces- 
‘sary to quiet the Indians, who are said to be hostile, and the road considered safe 
from their depredations. | 


‘* God bless and prosper you all. | | 
DANIEL H. WELLS, 


Lteut.-General Commanding N. L. Militia Utah Territory.” 


But the historical mark extraordinary of this service is seen in the call of 
President Lincoln on Brigham Young for help, and his authorizing of him to 
raise a company, just as though he had been still the Governor of Utah: 


“ORDER. 
‘¢WaASHINGTON, April 28th, 1862. 
‘* Mr. Brigham Young, Salt Lake City: 
‘* By express direction of the President of the United States, you are 
authorized to raise, arm and equip one company of cavalry for ninety (90) days’ 


service. 
‘¢ This company will be organized as follows; One captain, one first lieu- 


tenant, one second lieutenant, one first sergeant, one quartermaster sergeant, 


four (4) sergeants, and eight (8) corporals, two (2) musicians, two (2) farriers, 
one saddler, one wagoner, and fifty-six (56) to seventy-two (72) privates. | 

*« The company will be employed to protect the property of the Telegraph 
and Overland Mail Companies, in or about Independence Rock, where depreda- — 
tions have been committed, and will continue in service only. ‘until the U. S. 
troops can reach the point where they are so nfuch needed. It may therefore be 
disbanded previous to the expiration of ninety (go) days. 

‘¢It will not be employed for any offensive operations other than. may grow 
out of the duty herein assigned to it. The officers of the company will be 
mustered into the U.8. service by any civil officer of the U. S. at Salt Lake City 
_ competent to administer an oath. ‘The men employed in the service above named 
~ will be entitled to receive no other than the allowance authorized by law to 
soldiers in the service of the U. S. Until the proper staff officers for substituting 
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these men arrive, you will please furnish subsistence for them yourself, keeping an 
accurate account thereof for future settlement with U. S. Government. | 
‘* By order of the Secretary of War. 
L. THOMAS, 
A djutant- General. 


This telegram was received at 9 o’clock at night, April 28; but, within the 
hour, the following was issued and immediately in the hands of Major Lot Smith: 


TIEADQUARTERS Nauvoo LEGION, 
Lake City, April 28th, 1862. 


‘© SPECIAL ORDERS, NO. 3. 


Ist. to instructions received this day from ex-Governor Brigham 
Young, and in compliance with a requisition from the President of the United 
States, Major Lot Smith of the Battalion of Life Guards is hereby directed to 
enlist by voluntary enrollment for the term of ninety days a company of mounted 
men, to be composed as follows, to-wit: One captain, one first lieutenant, one 
second lieutenant, one quartermaster sergeant, one first sergeant, four sergeants, 
eight corporals, two musicians, two farriers, one saddler, one wagoner, and 
seventy-two privates. Major Smith is hereby assigned to the command of the 
company with rank of captain, and on mustering the men into service, will 
administer the proper oath agreeably to instructions herewith accompanying. 


‘©ad, The object of this expedition, to which this company is assigned, as _ 
instructed and authorized by the President, is the protection of the property of 
the Overland Mail and Telegraph Companies, at or about Independence Rock, 
and the adjoining country. Captain Smith will, therefore, as soon as his com- 
pany is completed proceed at once to the above named vicinity, and patrol the 
road so as_to render all necessary aid as contemplated by the instructions. It is _ 
not anticipated that the company, or any portion of it will camp so near any of | 
the mail stations, as to give trouble or inconvenience ; but sufficiently adjacent to 

render prompt and ready aid when required. Captain Smith is enjoined to pre- 
_ serve strict sobriety in his camp and prevent the use of all profane language or 
disorderly conduct of any kind. No apprehension is entertained by the General 
commanding, but that the best and most praiseworthy deportment will char- 
acterize the expedition, the officers and men having been selected with care, and 
with a view to their ability to render good and efficient service. | 


2 “ 3d. Judging from advices received from the President of the United 
States, troops may soon be expected on the road to relieve the company Now or- 
dered out; the commander of the detachment will receive the necessary mstruc- 
tions in proper time, and will remain on 1 duty: with his 80 in- 
structed. 


6 4th. It is desirable to cultivate ; as far as practicable friendly and peaceful 
relations with the Indians, 


“eth. ‘The service to be iiieeein’ from ‘the horses aud mules on the expe- 
dition will be a sufficient argument in favor of great care in marching and feed- 
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ing, as well as vigilant guarding and precaution against surprises. The greatest 
economy must be used with ammunition ; none should be heedlessly wasted. 
DANIEL H. WELLS. 


Lieut.-General Commaniin: Nauvoo Legion, Militia of Utah Territory.’’ 
BRIGHAM YOUNG’S TELEGRAM TO ADJT.-GENERAL L. THOMAS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


‘©GREAT SALT LAKE. City, May rst, 1862. 
 Adjte Gea U. S. A., Washington City, D. C.: | 
‘Immediately on the receipt of your telegram of the 28 ult., at 8:30 p. m., 
I requested General Daniel H. Wells to proceed at once to raise a company of 


cavalry to be mustered into the service of the United States for ninety days, as 


per your aforesaid telegram. General Wells forthwith issued the requisite orders, 
and yesterday the captain and other officers were sworn by Chief Justice J. F. 
Kinney, the enrolling and swearing in the privates attended to, <a the company 
went into camp adjacent to this city. | : 

‘‘' To-day the company, seventy-two (72) privates, officered as directed, and 
ten (10)*baggage and supply wagons, with one assistant teamster deemed neces-— 
sary, took up their line of march for the neighborhood of Independence Rock. 

BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


It will be sities that about a day and a half had elapsed before the return 


telegram of the ex-Governor was sent answering the call of President Lincoln. 


At first it might seem that there was a missing link—that a previous answer must 
have been sent to the effect that the call would be responded to at the earliest 
moment ; but the feature of the case is eminently like the character of Brigham 
Young. He answered the moment he could say to the President of the United 
States, Your order ts obeyed; the company is on the march! Abraham Lincoln 


was just the man to appreciate such a telegram and such executive business; so 


was also the great mail contractor’ Ben Holladay, who became assured the mo- 
ment he knew that Brigham Young was ooetoe in the service and thus acknowl- 
edged: 

‘* NEw York, May 2, 1862. 
To Gov. Brigham Young : 

‘¢ Many thanks for your prompt response to President Lincoln” > request. As 
soon as the boys can give protection, the mails shall be resumed. I leave for 
your city Sunday next. | 

BEN HOLLADAY. 

As a link of the history may be given Chief Justice Kinney’s certificate. 


ae © John F, Xinney, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of ‘the United 


- States for the Territory of Utah, do hereby certify, that in pursuance of the fol- 


lowing order from the War Department, I mustered into service of the United — 
States for the period of ninety days, unless sooner discharged, the following 
officers, whose names appear to the certificate by administering the usual oath, 
and the oath provided by the act of Congress August 6th, 1861.’" . 


The following extracts from ‘Major. Lot Smith’s. letters to Brigham Young 
give a. touch of the performance of the service : | s 
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‘* PACIFIC SPRINGS, June 15th, 1862. 

‘‘ Prest. Brigham Young: | 

‘* DEAR Sir—I had an interview with Brig.-Gen, Craig, who arrived by stage 
at this point. He expressed himself much pleased with the promptness of our at- 
tention to the call of the General Government, also the eaertions we had made 
to overcome the obstacles on the road, spoke well of our people generally; he also 
informed me he had telegraphed to President Lincoln to that effect, and intended 
writing him at a greater length by mail. I received written instructions to the 
effect that he had placed the whole of Nebraska Territory under martial law; 
Utah, he remarked, was perfectly loyal, and as far as he knew always had been. 
He also remarked, we were the most efficient troops he had for the present ser- 
vice, and thought as we had broke into our summer’s work, of recommending 
President Lincoln to engage our services for three months longer.”’ 


‘*PaciFiC SPRINGS,, June 27th, 62. 
President 
** DEAR SiR—I have just received orders from General Craig through Colonel 


Collins to march my command to Fort Bridger to guard the line from Green 
River to Salt Lake City, and start from here to-morrow morning. 


Lieut. Rawlings and command arrived here yesterday; owing to neglect of — 


the mail, my orders to Lieut. Rawlings did not reach him until eight days after 
they were due, consequently there has been no detail left at Devil’s Gate. 3 
‘* There has been built by the command at the former place a log house 20 
feet by 16 feet, with bake houses and detached also a commodious corral. 
‘Lieut. Rawlins has left the above station of Major O’Farral, Ohio volun- 
teers, but occupied by Messrs. Merchant and Wheeler, traders, who formerly 
owned the station that was destroyed there ; the property is subject to our order 
at any time. The command also made a good and substantial bridge on Sweet: 
water; three of our teams crossed over ; the mail bridge would have been $200 
per wagon, this bridge is free, and also in charge of Major O’Farral. Several 
emigration companies crossed during the time the command was there, free. 


One company presented us with a good wagon, which Lieut. Rawlins handed “ea 


to Captain Harmon. 

‘‘T have had frequent interviews with Col. Collins and officers; they have 
behaved very gentlemanly, and expressed themselves much pleased with our ex- 
ertions, and seemed disposed to render us pi 4 assistance to contribute to our 
comfort. 

“Col. Collins is decidedly against killing Indians indiscriminately, and will 
not take any general measures, save on the defensive, until he can ascertain satis- 
factorily by whom the depredations have been committed, and then not resort to 
killing until he is satified that peaceable measures have failed. 

“Col. Collins and officers all allow we are best suited to guard this road, 
both men and horses ; they are anxious to return, and if they have any influence, 
Ti imagine they will try to get recalled and recommend tv Utah to furnish the 
necessary guard. The Colonel has just left our camp, he has sent for Washakie, 


chief of the Snakes, with a view to make treaty or obtain information. No 
4 | 
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sickness at all in camp at present. We are attached to Col. Collins’ regiment, 
Gen. Craig’s division, and furnish our muster, descriptive and other returns to 
that command. Should General Wells require duplicates, we will forward them. 
Ta am sir, yours respectfully, 
LOT SMITH.” | 


4 Deer CREEK, May 16, 1862, 


GOVERNOR FULLER—My arrived yesterday at 3 p.m., en- 
ccuntering no difficulty, save that caused by the mud, snow, etc. We have seen 
no Indians on the route; found all thé mail stations from Green River to this 
point deserted, all stock having been stolen or removed, and other property 
abandoned ‘to the mercy of the Indians or white men. We found at the Ice ~ 
Spring station, which had been robbed on the night of the 27th, a large lock 
mail—twenty-six sacks, a great portion of which had been cut open and scattered 
over the prairie. Letters had been opened and pillaged, showing conclusively 
that some renegade whites were connected with the Indians in the robbery. The 
mail matter, after being carefully collected and placed in the sacks, I have con- 
veyed to this point, also ten other sacks of lock mail, from the Three Crossings: 
all of which will be turned over to the mail agent at Lapariel. Twenty miles 
from this, we will meet men from the East for this purpose. The United States 
troops from the East will be in this vicinity to-morrow; and, unless otherwise 
_ directed by yourself or General Wells, I will return immediately, halting on the 
Sweet Water to investigate still further the causes of the difficulty, as I have not 
been able to learn who or what Indians positively have been engaged in the mat- 
ter; but suppose it to be about thirty renegade Snakes and Bannacks from the 
north. Some of the party spoke English plainly, and one the German language. . 
Hon. W. H. Hooper and Mr. C. W. West will take passage in the coach that 
- comes for the mail. 
R. T. BURTON, 


General Burton supplements this with the following : 


_ *€This year (1862) will be remembered as the season of the highest water 
ever experienced in the mountains; as a consequence travel (over the mountains) 
was almost impossible. Some idea may be formed of this matter from the fact. 
that it took this command, with all their energy and exertion, nine days to go to 
Fort Bridger, a distance of only 113 miles from Salt Lake. Most of our wagons 
had to be dispensed with at Fort Bridger, at which point we proceeded mainly 
with pack animals. It is proper, also, to state that we received from the Govern- 
ment officers stationed at the military fort at Fort Bridger, provisions, tents, camp 
equipage, etc., all that was within their power to grant. From this point (Fort 
Bridger) all the mail stations were abandoned, many of them burned, some of 
the coaches still standing upon the road riddled with bullet holes from the attack 
made by the Indians at the time the drivers and passengers were killed. In some 
_of the mail stations west of the Devil’s Gate we found large numbers of mail 
_ sacks which had been cut open by Indians and the contents scattered over the 
ground, which were carefully picked up by my company and carried on to the 
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North Platte and turned over to the mail contractor at that point. The coaches 
were enabled to come west as far as Lapariel a, a distance of some thirty 
miles east of the Platte. : 

“The expedition was one of the most hazardous ina toilsome we were ever 
called upon to perform, but succeeded admirably without the loss of a man or 


animal. Returned to Salt Lake City thirty days from the time of starting and — 


were mustered out of service by Governor Fuller.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


‘CTAH AGAIN ASKS ADMISSION INTO THE UNION AS A STATE. THE HISTORY 
AND PASSAGE OF THE ANTI-POLYGAMIC BILL IN THE HOUSE AND SEN- 
ATE. THE BILL SIGNED BY ABRAHAM LINCOLN. PRESENTATION TO 
CONGRESS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE “STATE OF DESERET." 


At this juncture, in the spring of 1862, it is worthy of special notice that 


Utah was again asking admission into the Union. The'Legislature of the pro- 
posed ‘‘State of Deseret’’ was then in session. Hons. Wm. H. Hooper and 
George Q. Cannon were elected senators; the former with the memorial and con- 
stitution, went east under the escort of Colonel Burton and his troop; and a des- 
patch was sent to Apostle Cannon, who was then in England, requesting him to 
join Mr. Hooper in Washington early in June, which he did. The senators-elect 
labored diligently in Washington during the remainder of that session of Con- 
_ gress, and, notwithstanding that Utah was not admitted to statehood, she pro- 


voked much respect from members of Congress over her conduct at that moment, © 


when it was thought by no inconsiderable portion of the world that the issues of 
the war would be won by the South. It was universally understood at that time 


that the sympathies of France and England were with the Southern Confederacy. | 
It is due to the history to here affirm something of the political views of | 


Utah relative to the Union. Delegate Hooper, December 16th, 1860, in a letter 
to Apostle George Q. Cannon, said : 


‘*T think three-quarters of the Republicans of the House would vote for our 


admission ; but I may be mistaken. Many say they would gladly ‘swap’ the 
Gulf States for Utah. I tell them that we show our loyalty by trying to get in, 
while others are trying to get out, notwithstanding our grievances, which are far 
greater than any of the seceding States; but that I consider we can redress our 
grievances better in the Union than out of it.’’ 


Now it was with just this view before them that the people of Utah again 
sought admission into the Union as a State in the spring and summer of 1862. 
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Ex-Governor Young and his compeers who were proud that so many of their 
sires were among the men who founded this nation, and then, ina later generation, 
won for it independence, held, as we see in every view, that the South committed 
a grave error in seceding. They affirmed that the Southern States should have 
fought out their issue inside the Union, and under the sanction of the Constitu- 
tion. They did wrong, the people of Utah thought, in setting up a new confed- 
eracy, and firing upon the old flag, thus cramer ai the bright integrity of their 
cause. | 
The Mormon view of the great national controversy then, was, that. the 
Southern States should have done precisely what Utah did, and placed themselves 
on the defensive ground of their rights and institutions, asoldas the Union. And — 
it is worthy of special note in the political record of Utah that her Delegate ad- | 
vocated the Union doctrine at the capitol and condemned secession, during the 
term of the last Congress preceding the dissolution, offering Utah as a political 
example with words that deserve to be imperishable in history: ‘* We can redress 
our grievances better in the Union than out of it.’’ 


In the House of Representatives, April 8, 1862, Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, by 
unanimous consent, introduced a bill to punish and prevent the practice of polyg- 
amy in the Territories of the United States, and for other purposes, and to disap- 
prove and annul certain acts of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Utah ; 
which was read a first and second time, and referred to the Committee: on Ter- 
ritories. 

April 28.—Mr. Ashley, from the Committee on Territories, réported back, 
with a recommendation that it do pass, a bill (H. R. No. 391) to punish and pre- 
vent the practice of polygamy in the Territories of the United States and other 
places, and disapproving and annulling certain acts of the Territorial pewaeture or. 
Utah. 

Mr. Morritl, of Vermont. I desire to/say to the House that this is the iden- 
tical bill passed about two years ago, when there was an elaborate report made by 
a gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Nelson, and when it received the almost unani- 
mous support of the House. The only difference between the two bills is this : 
that bill excepted from its provisions the District of Columbia, and that excep- 
tion is stricken out in this bill. I presume there is no member of the House who 
is desirous to discuss this measure, and I move the previous question. 

Mr. Maynard. 1 ask the gentleman from Vermont to allow me to suggest a 
single verbal amendment, rather a matter of taste than otherwise. 

Mr. Morrill, of Vermont. I will hear the suggestion. 

Mr. Maynard. It is to strike out the word ‘“‘nevertheless’’ in the proviso 
to the first section. It has no business there; it is surplusage. _ 

Mr. Morrill, of Vermont. Well, if the gentleman from Tennessee says that 
‘¢ nevertheless’’ has no business there, I presume he is right ; ; and I have no ob- 
jection to the amendment. | | | 

Mr. Maynard. I offer the amendment. I have no speech to make about it. 

The amendment was agreed to. : | | | 
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._ Mr. Cradlebaugh. I ask the — from Vermont to allow me to offer 
an amendment. 

Mr. Morrill, of Vermont. I prefer to have the bill pass as it is. 

Mr. Cradlebaugh. 1 think if the gentleman understood the character of the 
amendment he would not object. It is merely to correct the bill, and not for the 
purpose of throwing any impediments in the way of its passage. The bill, in its 
nresent shape, does not amount to anything. 

The Speaker. Does the gentleman withdraw the demaad for the previous 
question ? | 

Mr. Morrill, of Vermont. I decline to do so. 

_ The previous question was seconded, and the main question ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read a third time; and being en- 
grossed, it was accordingly read the third time. 

Mr. Morrill, of Vermont. Ty move the previous question on the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. Biddle. 1s all debate necessarily cut off at this time ? 

The Speaker. It will be if the previous question is sustained. 7 

Mr. Biddle. There are some of us who would like to hear debate, if not to 
participate in it. | : 

The Speaker. Does the gentleman withdraw the cemaill for the pnubiaae 

Mr. Morrill, of Vermont. I decline to do so, and call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered ; and Messrs. Cox and Chamberlain were appointed. 

The House divided ; ; and the tellers er sixty-five, noes not 
counted. 

So the previous question was seconded. 

: The main question was ordered to be put; and — put, the bill was 
passed. 

In the Senate, June 3d— | 

Mr. Bayard. 1 move to take up House bill No. 391. It was reported back 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, with amendments, about three weeks ago. 
It is a bill that ought to be acted upon. 

_ The motion was agreed to; and the bill (H. F. No. 391) to punish the practice 
of polygamy in the Territories of the United States, and other places, and disap- 
proving and’annulling certain acts of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of 
Utah, was considered as in committee of the Whole. 

The amendment of the Committee on Judiciary was to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert, as a substitute : | 


That every person having a husband or wife living, who shall marry any other 
person, whether married or single, in a Territory of the United States, or other 
place over which the United States have exclusive jurisdiction, shall, except in the 


cases specified in the proviso to this section, be adjudged guilty of bigamy, and © 


upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $500, and by im. 

prisonment for a term not exceeding five years: Provided nevertheless, That this section 
shall not extend to any person by reason of any,former marriage whose husband or 
wife by such marriage shall have been absent for five successive years without being 
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known to such person within that time to be living; nor to any person by reason ~ 
of any former marriage which shall have been dissolved by the decree of a compe- 
tent court; nor to any person by reason of any former marriage which shall have 
been annulled or pronounced void by the sentence or decree of a competent court 
on the ground of nullity of the marriage contract. 


Sec. 2. And be tt further enacted, That the following ordinance of the pro- 
visional government of the State of Deseret, so called, namely: ‘‘An ordinance 
incorporating the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints,’’ passed February | 
8, in the year 1851, and adopted, re-enacted, and made valid by the Governor and 
Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Utah, by an act passed January 19, in 
the year 1855, entitled, ‘‘An act in relation to the compilation and revision of 
the laws and resolutions in force in Utah Territory, their publication and distribu- 
tion,”’ and all other acts and parts of acts heretofore passed by the said Legislative 
Assembly of the Territory of Utah, which establish, support, maintain, shield, or 
countenance polygamy, be, and the same hereby are, disapproved and annulled: 
Provided, That this act shall be so limited and construed as not to affect or inter- 
fere with the right of property legally acquired under the ordinance heretofore 
mentioned, nor with the right ‘‘ to worship God according to the dictates of con- 
science,’’ but only to annul all acts and laws which establish, maintain, protect, or 


countenance the practice of polygamy, evasively called spiritual marriage, however 


disguised by legal or ecclesiastical solermnities, sacraments, ceremonies, consecra- 
tions, or other contrivances. 


Sec. 3. And be tt further enacted, That it shall not be lawful for any cor- 
poration or association for religious or charitable purposes to acquire or hold real | 
estate in any Territory of the United States during the existence of the Terri- 
torial government of a greater value than $100,000; and all real estate acquired or 
held by any such corporation or association contrary to the provisions of this act, 
shall be forfeited and escheat to the United States: Provided, That existing vested — 
rights in real estate shall not be impaired by the provisions of this section. 


Mr. Bayard. Iwill state, very briefly, the difference between the bill as 
proposed to be amended by the Judiciary Committee, and the bill as passed by the 
House of Representatives. The bill of the House is intended to punish the crime © 
of polygamy, or bigamy properly speaking, when committed in any Territory of 
the United States; but, in point of fact, it goes beyond that-—it punishes cohabita- 
tion without marriage. The committee, in their amendments, have so altered the 
first section as to provide for the punishment of the crime of bigamy, leaving the 
punishment for a similar offense, where marriage had been contracted elsewhere, 
to the State where it was contracted. We thought that clearly preferable, and that 
it would be of no utility to carry the act beyond the evil intended to be remedied, 


_ which was to put down polygamy, as a part of the recognized legal institutions of 


Utah. 

There is a mistake in printing as to the second section. The second section 
of the bill is not altered at all; we leave it precisely the same as it was in the 
original bill. It repeals the ordinance of Utah, commonly called ‘‘ An ordinance 
incorporating the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints.” It is precisely in 
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words like the second section of the House bill, which is not altered in any 
respect. 

The third section is an emicodansat of the committee, —_ it is in the nature ot 

amortmain law. The object is to prevent the accumulation of real estate in the 


hands of ecclesiastical corporations in Utah. Though that Territory is large, the - 
value of real estate is not of large amount ; and the object of the section is to pre- 


vent the accumulation of the property and wealth of the community in the hands 


of what may be called theocratic institutions, inconsistent with our form of govern- 


ment. In my own judgment it would be wiser to limit the amount of real estate that 
could be held by any corporation of that character in a Territory, to the value of 
$50,000, I think $100,000 is too much. I am satisfied that there is great danger in 
that Territory, under its present government, that the ecclesiastical institutions 
which prevail there will ultimately become the owners in perpetuity of all the valuable 
land in that Territory, and so afford a nucleus for the permanence of their —- 
institutions unless a stop be put to it by act of Congress, 


I have now stated the provisions of the amendment as proposed i. the com- 


mittee. The first section of the bill is altered so as to punish the crime of bigamy, 
but leaving the question of cohabitation or mere adultery apart from the crime of 


bigamy, without reference to any action of Congress. The second section is ex- 


_ actly the same as the section in the House bill. The third section is a new one, the 


object of which is to operate in the nature of a mortmain law, to prevent the en-— 


tire property of that Territory being accumulated in perpetuity in the hands of a 
_ species of theocratic institutions. 

The amendment was agreed to. | 

Mr. Hale. shall probably vote tor the bill; but I should like to know from 
the chairman'of the committee if its provisions are not inconsistent with—— 


Mr. Bayard. 1 move to strike out ‘‘ $100,000’’ and insert ‘‘ $50,000,”’ in. 


the third section. | 
Mr. Hale. 1 will wait until that is decided. 

Mr. Bayard. I make that motion. 

The Vice President. The Senator’s motion is not now in order, the amend- 
- ment of the committee having been adopted. It will be in order when the bill 
shall have been reported to the Senate. 


Mr. Hale. 1 was only going to say that I had been looking at a decision of 
- the Supreme Court in which the rights of Congress over the Territories are exam- 
ined with some care, and it occurred to me that possibly the provisions of this 
bill might be inconsistent with some of the doctrines and dogmas of that decision. 
I refer to a case decided in the Supreme Court at the December term of 1856, 
entitled, ‘‘ Dred Scott vs. Sandford,’’ and the doctrine was pretty thoroughly gone 
over in that decision as to how far the powers of Congress extended over the Terri- 
tories. It strikes me that by analogy this bill infringes upon that decision, for I 
remember that one of the exponents of the true faith on this floor used to illus- 
trate this dogma at least as often as once a month by saying that the same 
law prevailed as to the regulation of the relations of husband and wife, parent 
and child, and master and servant. I think at least once a month for years that 
was proclaimed to be the law. _If the national Legislature have no more power 
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over the relations of husband and wife—and that seems to be the one touched 
here—than over master and slave, it seems to. me that if we mean to maintain that 
respect which is due to so august a tribunal as the Supreme Court of the United 
States, we ought to,read the Dred Scott decision over again, and see if we are not 
in danger of running coynter to it. _It strikes me decidedly that we are; and at 
this time when there is so much necessity for invoking all the reverence there is - 
in the country for the tribunals of the country, it seems to me we ought to tread 
delicately when we trench upon things that have been so solemnly decided by the 
Supreme Court as this has. But, as the gentleman who reports the bill is a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee, if it is clearly his opinion that we can pass this 
bill without trenching upon the doctrine of tne Dred Scott decision, I shall inter 
pose no objection. 

Mr. Bayard. Iwill not be drawn into any argument. It is sufficient to aay 
that I have read the decision to which the honorable Senator alludes, I think with 
some care, and in my judgment this bill is entirely within its principles as well as 
within the decision itself. I cannot see the contrariety. I shall not enter into the 
argument now. To me it is very palpable that the bill is within the power of 
Congress and is necessary legislation. 

The bill was reported to the Senate. _ | 

Mr. Bayard. I propose now in the fifth line of the third section to strike 
out ‘fone hundred’’ and insert ‘‘fifty,’’ so as to make the limitation of real 
estate held by an ecclesiastical corporation, $50,000. | 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment made as in the Committee of the Whole, as amended, was 
concurred in. 


Mr. McDougall. It may not be considereed a very judicious thing to object 


to this measure here, but I feel called upon to do it. There is no Senator, I think, 
Who objects more strongly than I do to the vicious practice that obtains in the 


Territory of Utah; but I think we have just at this time trouble enough on our 


hands without invoking further trouble. We have had our communication with 
California cut off by the Indians on the line of communication. We have already 
had a Utah war that cost the Government a large amount of money. We are to 
have a controversy with them as to their admission as a State. - They are clamoring 
for that now. In my judgment, no particular good is to. be accomplished by the 
passage of this bill at present. When the time does come that our communication 
across the continent is complete, then we can take jurisdiction where we have 
power, and can employ power for the purpose of correcting these abuses. I sug- 
gest to gentlemen, in the first place, that they cut off most likely the communica- 
tion across the continent to our possessions on the Pacific by a measure of legisla-— 
tion of this kind, which will be well calculated to invite, certainly will invite, great 
hostility, and interfere with the general interests of the country. It will cost the 
Government a large amount if communication is interfered with, and do no substan- 
tial good. I do not think the measure at this time is well advised. It is understood 
its provisions will be a dead letter upon our statute-book. Its provisions will be 
either ignored or avoided. If Senators will look the question fairly in the face, 
and consider how important it is that we should have no difficulties now on our 
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western frontier between us and the Pacific, how poorly we can afford to go into 
the expenditure of a large amount of money to overcome difficulties that will be 
threatened on the passage of this bill, and then consider the little amount of sub- 
stantial good which will result from it, I think they will hesitate before they pass 
it. The impolicy of its present passage will cause my colleague and self, after con- 
sultation, to vote against the bill. 

The amendirent was ordered to be “a and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

Mr. Howard. 1 ask for the yeas and nays on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. Sumner. I was about to make the same request. ? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and being taken, resulted—yeas 37, nays 2: 
as follows: 

_Yeas—Messrs. Anthony, Bayard, Browning, Chandler; Collamer, Cowan, 
Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harlan, Harris, 
Howard, Howe, King, Lane of Indiana, Lane of Kansas, Morrill, Rice, Sauls- 
bury, Sherman, Simmons, Stark, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Thomson, Trumbull, Wade, ; 
Wilkinson, Willey, Wilmot, Wilson of Massachusetts, and Wright—37. 

Nays—Messrs. Latham and McDougall—z. 

So the bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read, ‘“‘A bill to punish and nied the 
practice of polygamy in the Territories of the United States and other places, 
and disapproving and annulling certain acts of the Legislative Assembly of the | 
‘Territory of Utah.” 
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In the House of Representatives, June 5, 1862— 


Mr. Morrill, of Vermont. Iask the unamimous consent of the House to 
take up and consider at this time the amendments of the Senate to an act (H. R. | 
No. 392) to punish and prevent the practice of polygamy in the Territories of the 
United States and other places, and annulling certain acts of the Legislative 
Assembly of the Territory of Utah. 

Objection was made. 3 

Mr. Moorhead. 1 ask the unanimous consent of the House to introduce a 
resolution of inquiry. 

Mr. Wickitffe. 1 object. 

Mr. Bingham. {I call for the regular order of business. 


In the House of Representatives, June 17, 1868— __ 


The Speaker laid before the House bill of House (No. 391) to punish and 
prevent the practice of polygamy in the Territories of the United States and 
other places, disapproving and annulling certain acts of the Legislative Assembly 
of the Territory of Utah—reported from the Senate with amendments. _ 

The Speaker. The bill and amendments will be referred to the Committee 
on Territories. | 

Mr. Morrill, of Vermont. I object to these bills being taken up for refer- 
ence. There is no necessity for the reference of this bill. 

The Speaker. ‘The order has been made. 
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Mr. Morrill, of Vermont. I move to reconsider the vote by which the 
order was made; and on that motion I demand tellers. 
Tellers were ordered ; and Messrs. Morrill, of — and Olin were ap- 
pointed. 

The tellers reported—ayes sixty- eight, noes not counted. 

So the motion to reconsider was agreed to. 


In the House of Representatives, June 17— 


The next bill taken up was (H. R. No. 391) to punish the practice of po- 
lygamy in the Territories of the United States and other places, and disapproving 
and annulling certain acts of the Legis! ative Assembly of the Territory of Utah, 
with Senate amendments. | 

The amendments were read. 

Mr. Phelps, of Missouri. I think, Mr. ‘Speaker, that this is rather heey 
legislation. I should not be at all surprised if it were ascertained that the 
Catholic Church in the city of Santa Fe owns real estate to the amount of more 
than fifty thousand dollars under grants made by the Mexican Government. I 
was about to submit a motion that the bill be referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. I recollect very well that, in the hurry and haste of legislation, 
a bill passed the House to prohibit polygamy in the Territories, which indirectly 
sanctioned it within the District of Columbia, or inflicted no punishment for it 
bere. I desire that this matter shall be critically examined, and therefore I think 
it should be referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. Morrill, of Vermont. I am perfectly willing that the bill shall be 
passed over informally until the — from Missouri « can inform himself on 
the subject. 

Mr. Phelps, of Missouri. I have no objection to letting the bill remain on 
the Speaker’s table. Let the amendments be printed, and let us know what we 
are legislating upon. 

Mr. Morrill, of ‘Vermont. I have no objection to that. 
It was so ordered. | 


In the House of Representatives, June 24, 1862— 


An act, (H.R. No. 391) to punish the practice of polygamy in the Terri- 
tories of the United States and other places, and disapproving and annulling 
certain acts of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Utah, with Senate 
amendments thereon. 

_ Mr. Morrill, of Vermont. I desire to say, in reference to the objection 
made by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Phelps] last week, to one of the pro- 
visions of this bill, that I understand the Roman Catholic church at Santa Fe has 
property exceeding $50,000 in amount, but that is protected under treaty stipu- 
lations. His objection, therefore, is not valid. I now move the previgne ques- 
tion on concurring with the Senate amendments. ) 

The previous question was seconded, and the main question ordered. 
_ The amendments were read. 
The amendments of the Senate were concurred in. 
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| Mr. Morrill of Vermont moved to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ments were concurred in; and also moved to lay the motion to reconsider on sa 
table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


In the House of Representatives, June 30, 1862— oy 


Mr. Granger, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported as a truly en- 
rolled bill.an act (H. R. No. 391) to punish and prevent the practice of polygamy | 


in the Territories of the United States and other places, and disapproving and an- 
nulling certain acts of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Utah. 


In the House of Representatives, July 2, 1862— 


_ A message was received from the President of the United States, informing . 


the House that he had approved and signed an act (H. R. 391) to punish and 
prevent the practice of polygamy in the Territories of the United States and other 


places, and a and annulling certain acts of the Legislative Assembly of 
the Territory of Utah. 


In the House of Representatives, on the gth of June, 1862, Hon. J. M. Bern- 
hisel, Delegate from Utah, presented the Constitution of the State of Deseret and 
the memorial accompanying it, asking for admission into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States, which were received and referred to the Committee 
on Territories. On the roth the Vice-President presented the same in the Senate, 


when Mr. Latham, of California, moved to print the constitution and memorial, | 


and to admit the senators-elect, Messrs. W. H. Hooper and George Q. Cannon to 
the floor of the Senate, which motion was referred to the committee on Territories, 
in that branch of the National Legislature. The next day Mr. Latham offered a 

resolution to admit Messrs. Hooper and Cannon, claiming to be senators from Des- 
eret, to the floor of the Senate, which was laid over. | 


CHAPTER XXX. 


FOURTH OF JULY PROCLAMATION BY THE CITY COUNCIL. THE CITY'S LOY- 
ss ALTY. THE TWO GOVERNORS. GREAT SPEECH OF GOVERNOR HARD- 

ING. THE CITY HONORS THE CALIFORNIA SENATOR. THANKSGIVING 
_ PROCLAMATION. A CHANGE IN GOVERNOR HARDING'S CONDUCT. 


Great Salt Lake City this year deemed it a duty to make special call for the 
Fourth of July, whereas, formerly, either the Governor of the Territory, or 


the Lieutenant-General of the militia, made’ proclamation and gave the order 


of the day. It signified that Salt Lake City was, with well-considered for- 
tality, making a record that it upheld the Union as an everlasting covenant of the 
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American States. The following Preamble and Resolutions ‘were passed by the 
City Council of Salt Lake City, June 28th, 1862: 


‘‘ Whereas, While we lament the deplorable condition of our once happy 
country, the independence of which was purchased by the best blood of our sires, 
we hail with pleasure the approaching anniversary of the birthday of the Nation, and 
in view of perpetuating our be ‘and liberal institutions which have for so long a 
time inspired the patriotism of every true American citizen, and the strangers of 
other climes, who have sought an asylum under the protecting ai of our glorious 
Constitution’; therefore, 

‘‘ Resolved, That we will celebrate the eighty-sixth anniversary of our —— 
independence. 

“Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed, in behalf of the City Coun- 
cil, to arrange the programme and order of celebration. 

- Resolved, That Lieutenant-General Wells and staff be respectfully solicited to 
co-operate in the celebration of the day, with such of the military of the district, 
and the several bands, as may be deemed proper. 

‘¢ Resolved, That the State, Federal, Territorial and County officers be invited 
to take part.in the celebration and join in the procession, and’ that the invitation be 
extended to strangers and citizens generally, to b participate in the ceremonies at the 


Bowery. 
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‘«The following appointments for the occasion were then made, viz: 


‘‘Committee of Arrangements: Messrs. Wm. Clayton, J. C. . ‘Theodore 
McKean, Enoch Reese, and Nathaniel H. Felt. 

‘¢ Furnishing Committee : Alonzo H. Raleigh, Elijah F. Sheets, and Isaac 
Groo. 

‘‘ Marshals of the Day: Col. Robert T. Burton anil Majors “ Sharp and 
Andrew 


ROBERT CAMPBELL, City Recorder.” 


On the 7th of July Stephen S. Harding of Indiana, the new Governor of 
Utah Territory, arrived in the city and received a hearty welcome; Judges Waite 
and Drake arrived a few days later. 
The Pioneer Day of this year was celebrated with a grand pageantry and ex. 
 traordinary enthusiasm. The procession halted in front of ex-Governor Young’s 
mansion, where with his counselors, H. C. Kimball and Daniel H. Wells, he 
joined it, accompanied by Governor Harding, Secretary Fuller, Judges Waite 
and Drake, Superintendent Doty, Mr. Fred Cook, assistant treasurer of the Over- 
land Mail Co., Mr. James Street, of the U. P. Telegraph Co., and H. S. Rum- 
field, Esq. It may be said that the ‘‘ forces of the Gentiles’’ united this year to 
celebrate the anniversary of the Utah Pioneers. It was computed that there were 
under the branches of the ‘‘Old Bowery’’ five thousand persons, besides the — 
> thousands congregated outside. ie most unique feature of the day was the in- 
troduction and speech of Governor Harding. 
_-— Governor Young invited Governor Harding to address the people ; and on 
the two Governors taking the stand, there was a perfect stillness in the vast 
assembly; but, on Governor Young saying, ‘‘I have the pleasure of presenting 
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Governor Harding, who will ait a speech,”’ the stillness of the multitude was 
broken and the Governor was greeted with cheering. : 


SPEECH OF GOVERNOR HARDING. 


““Fettow Cirizens—And in that word, I mean all of you, of all ages, sexes 
and conditions—I am pleased at being with you to-day, and of being introduced 
in the agreeable manner you have just witnessed. I have desired the opportunity 
of looking upon such a vast concourse of the people of Utah, at one time; and, 
as such an occasion now presents itself, it is right « and proper that I should say a 
few things to you. 

‘‘You have doubtless been informed before now / that the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, has appointed 
me to the office of Governor of this Territory. I have come amongst you to en- 
ter upon the discharge of the high and important duties that have devolved upon 
me, and when I greatly distrust my own ability, yet I cannot but hope that, with 
_ your assistance, I shall be able to discharge those duties to your satisfaction, and 
with strict fidelity to the Government, whose servant I am. 

‘If I know my own heart, I come amongst you a messenger of peace ond 
good will. I have no wrongs—either real or imaginary, to complain of, and no 
religious prejudices to overcome—{[applause}. Believing, as I do, that the Con- 
stitution of the United States secures to every citizen the right to worship. God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience; and holding, further, that the 
Constitution itself is dependent for its support and maintenance on the presetva- 
tion of that sacred right, it follows, as a corollory, that, under no pretext what- 
ever, will I consent to its violation in this particular, by any official act of mine, 
whilst Governor of this Territory—([tremendous applause. } 

‘‘In a Government like ours, based upon the freest exercise of neaeiaies 
religion is a matter between man and his Maker, and not between man and the 
Government, and for the honest exercise of duties inculcated by his religious faith 
and conscience, so long as he does not infringe upon the rights of others, equally 
as sacred as his own, he is not responsible to any human tribunal, other than that 
which is found in the universal judgment of mankind [hear hear]. If the 
right of conscience of the minority depended upon the will of the majority, then, 
in a government like ours, that same minority in a future day might control the 
conscience of the majority of to-day—when by superior cunning and fesse a 
political canvass had been won in its favor, and thus alternately would it be in the 
power of either when elevated to the seat of the law-makers to impose a despot 
‘ism upon the conscience of its adversary only equalled by the ‘Index Expurga- 
toris’ against which the Protestant world so justly complained [applause]. 

‘‘It has long been a maxim and accepted as true by our people, ‘ That it is 
safe to tolerate error, so long as truth is left free to combat it.” Who are in 
error, and in what that error consists in matters of speculative theology, are 
questions only cognizable at the bar of heaven. It has been the &te of pro- 
pogandists of new ideas and religious dogmas, without regard to their truth or 
falsity, to meet with opposition, often ending in the most cruel persecution: 
_ Hoary-headed error, claiming for itself the immunity of ages, glares with jaun-- 
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diced eyes upon all new ideas, which refuse to pay to it its accustomed homage. 
I know of no law of the human mind that makes this age an exception to the 
rule. Nevertheless, he who founds his ideas and theories on truth, correlative with 
- his physical and spiritual being, and consequently in harmony with the law of 
nature, must ultimately succeed; whilst he who builds upon falsehood must share 
the fate of him who built his house upon the sand. This is not only a declara- 
tion of divine truth, but is in accordance with all human experience. The great - 
highway of man’s civilization and progress is strewn with the wrecks of a thou- 
sand systems—once the hope of their founders and challenging the confidence 
_ of mankind [hear, hear]. But I must limit this dissertation, and will sum up ina 
few words what I have intended to say on this branch of the subject. : 


‘<The founders of our Constitution fully comprehended these ideas which I 
have so briefly glanced at, and they clothed the citizen with absolute immunity in 
the exercise of his rights of conscience, and thence the protecting shield of the 
Constitution around him, and over him, in all the diverging paths that lead the 
enquirer in his researches after truth in the dim unknown of speculative 
theology. 

‘¢ But I must not detain you, I leave this part of the subject, and address 

yself to the occasion that has called together this mighty multitude. | 

‘‘Qn every hand I behold a miracle of labor. Fifteen years ago to-day, 
and your Pioneers, by their heroism and devotion to a principle, consecrated 
this valley to a civilization wonderful ‘to the stranger within your gates,’ and 
in the developments of which a new era will be stamped not only upon the 
history of our own country, but on the world. You have indeed ‘caused the 
desert to blossom as the rose.’ Waving fields of gold; gardens containing all 
that is necessary for the comfort of civilized man; ‘shrubberies that a Shenstone 
might have envied ;’ orchards bending beneath the promise of most luscious 
fruit,—now beautify the fields which your industry has filled with new life, and 

_ where but fifteen years ago the genius of solitude, from yon snow-capped peak, stood 
marking on her rocky tablets the centuries of desolation and death that rested 
on these same fields, since the upheaval force of nature formed the mighty zone 
that separates the two oceans that wash the shores of our continent. 

: ‘‘ Wonderful progress! wonderful people! If you shall be content, as I 

{ doubt not you will be, to enjoy the blessings with which you are surrounded, and 

_ abide your time, and enjoy your privileges under a benign and just government, — 
‘Imperium in Imperio’ and not attempt to reverse this order of things absolutely 
necessary under our form of government; and above all things, if you will act 
up to the line of your duty contained in that one grand article of your faith, 
‘We believe in being honest, true, chaste, temperate, benevolent, virtuous and up- 
right, and in deing good to all men,’ you cannot fail to obtain that ultimate suc- 
cess [applause] which is the great desideratum of your hopes. Honestly conform 

. to the standard of your creed and faith, and though you may for a time be ‘cast | 

\ down,’ youcannot be destroyed [great applause]; for the power of the Eternal 
One will be in your midst, though no mortal eye may behold the ‘ pillar of cloud 
and of fire’ [applause]. As the Great Master of sculpture gathered and com 
bined all the perfections of the human face into one divine model, so you, in 
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that one grand article, have bound into one golden sheaf, all the Christian vir-— 
tues that underlie our civilization. 
‘‘ But this must suffice. I, perhaps, have said more than’ J onus to have | 
said, and yet I cannot see how I could have said less. If my words shall be as kindly 
received by you as they have been honestly and frankly uttered by me, and we | 
will act accordingly, my mission among you cannot fail of being alike profitable 
to you and to the government that I represent [hear, hear]. : 
‘This is the hour when your loyalty to our common country is most ac- 
ceptable and grateful to the heart of every patriot, Be but content and abide 
your time, and your reward will be as great as it is certain. Duty to ourselves, 
to our God and our country calls upon us to cast aside every prejudice and to 
rally around the Constitution and the flag of our fathers, and if need be, to bap- 
tize them anew with our own blood. The Constitution will not perish, that flag 
will not trail in the dust, but they will both come out of the present fiery ordeal, 
redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled, by the genius of universal ean and | 
justice [great applause]. 


In view of Governor Harding’s subsequent course the foregoing speech will 
presently assume the character of a page of Utah history. 

3 Senator Milton S, Latham, of California, passed through the city early in 
November on his way to Washington. The City Council in its session on the 
evening preceding his arrival, adopted a preamble and resolutions tendering him 
the hospitality of the city during his sojourn here. The Senator was waited upon 
~ by Councilors Little, Felt and Groo, to whom he returned his thanks for the 
complimentary resolutions of the Council, but his short stay prevented his ac- 
ceptance. Latham and McDougall, California’s two Senators, were the only ones 
who voted ‘‘nay’’ on the passage of the anti-polygamic bill of 1862. The honor 
shown to Senator, Latham signified that Great Salt Lake City was returning 
thanks to California for her minority vote in protest of the bill. 

Towards the close of the year 1862, an entire change of feeling came over 
Governor Harding towards ‘‘his Mormon people,” especially those of the 
_ leaders; and singularly enough it began with his following 
| THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION 

‘¢ Man, in all ages of the world, in the development of his moral nature, has 
demonstrated that he is not less. a religious than a social being. © : 

_** Whether we study his attributes at the shrine of Isis in her ancient tem- 
ples ; at the rude altar of the wandering Hebrew amidst his flocks and herds; in 
the fierce games of the warlike Greek and Roman, or in that simple and more 
touching act of the Hindoo husbandman, as he lays a portion of his harvest at 
the feet of his rude idol, still do all these acts of devotion, rude and unseemly as 
they may appear to us, demonstrate his character as a devotional being—that his 
spiritual nature cannot be satisfied ‘ with bread alone,’ but requires ‘ that manna 
of consolation that comes down from above.’ 

‘‘ That without this, the soul is ever crying out like a wandering outcast, 


“* Oh, Father of Life, withhold not thy mercies from me.’ | 
ss 3 these manifestations have been in all ages of the world, ere the shep 
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herds of Gallilee heard the song of ‘ Peace and good will to men,’ much more 
should we feel it to be our duty, as a Christian people, to inculcate even a higher 
spirit of devotion, and manifest by our acts, our dependence upon God, the God 
of our fathers, the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, from whose bounteous hands 
‘proceed every good and perfect gift.’ 

‘‘He has kept the people here, guarded by His eternal ramparts, as in the 
‘hollow of His hand.’ He has said Peace, Peace, and the troubled elements be- 
came still. The angel of his mercy has stretched out her burning scepter, and 
the elements became purified; disease and mildew and blight vanished to their — 
silent caves, and Plenty poured out upon you from her abundant horn. Your 
granaries are full to overflowing; no scourge has fallen upon you, but the God of 
Peace has reigned triumphantly in your midst, while in other and fairer portions 
of the land, the Demon of Civil War has driven his blood-stained chariot over — 
desolated fields and deserted cities—the plowshare has been beaten into a sword, 
and the pruning-hook into the murderous knife, and waving harvests, ready fcr 
the reaper, have not been gathered into barns, but ‘ plowed under’ 


‘** By gory felloes of the cannon’s wheels.’ 


«It is meet that at such a time as this, that the good people of this Terri- 
tory, following, not only the examples of their fathers, but a precedent set by its 
first Governor, should dedicate, and set apart at least one day in the year, for 
thanksgiving and praise to Almighty God for the manifold mercies and blessings 
that he has vouchsafed unto us, and that He will continue his mercies. That He 
will put it into the hearts of our rulers to rule in righteousness, and that ‘ Judg- 
ment may not be turned aside in the streets.’ That peace may again return to 
our bleeding country, and that the institutions of our fathers may come forth 
purified from the sins which have weighed down a nation, and brought the keen 
displeasure and wrath of God upon us. 

‘Therefore, I, Stephen S. Ilarding, Governor of the Territory of Utah, do 
hereby set apart Thursday, the first day of January, proximo, as a day of 
THANKSGIVING AND PRAISE TO ALMIGHTY Gop, for all His mercies to us as a 
people, and recommend and request a general observance of it to that end, that. 
here, on the threshhold of a New Year, we may manifest in a proper spirit our 
dependence on Him, and supplicate His OMNIPOTENT PowER to continue to pro- 
tect and guard us from future evils, as a nation and people. | 

‘*In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and Comsed 
[L.8.] the seal of said Territory to be affiixed. : 


‘Done at Great Salt Lake City, in the Territory of Utah, this second pv 

ef December, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two. 

(Signed) STEPHEN S. HARDING. | 

‘* By the Governor, | 
Frank Futter, Secretary.” 


This proclamation, which greeted Great Salt Lake City with a classic oni, : 
was passed unheeded, not only by our city, but by the entire Territory. Gov- 
ernor Harding took the non-response of the citizens, not only as marked per- 
sonal slight to himself, but also as a scoff at the Federal power embodied in his 
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Excellency, Stephen S. Harding. But the citizens, in not holding high ‘‘ temple 
service for Thanksgiving and Praise to Almighty God,’’ on the day appointed by 
Governor ee ete intended no personal slight towards him or scoff at ¥ederal 
authority. 

But the palletes point of the sblatiey to the secular mind would be that, the 
non-observance of this Thanksgiving Day, brought Stephen S. Harding to the 
full realization of the fact that, though he was Governor of Utah, Brigham Young 
was still Governor of the Mormon people. Therein was the intolerable offence 
to his Excellency. | 

A few days afterwards the Utah Legislature met. In the State House, Ste- 
_ phen S. Harding could teach the people that he, and not Brigham Young, was 
their Goyétnor. At least such was the intent of the ee conveyed in his mes- 
sage. r. Stenhouse notes the example thus: 


‘The Governor’s message to the Legislature, in December, was the tocsin of 
war, and was considered a very offensive document. He referred to the passage of 
the anti-polygamic law of July of that year, and warned the people against the 
pernicious counsels of the apostles and prophets who had recommended it ‘‘ to be 
openly disregarded and defied.”” The manner of the delivery of the message was 
worse than te matter, and probably no Legislature ever felt more humiliated and 
insulted. It was painful to observe the legislators, as they sat quiet and immovable, 
hearing their faith contemned. It was interpreted as an open and gratuitous insult 
on the part of the Executive.”’ ao 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE CALIFORNIA VOLUNTEERS ORDERED TO UTAH. SKETCH OF GENERAL 
CONNOR. HIS FIRST MILITARY ORDER. INTERESTING LETTER FROM 
THE COMMAND. PETITION OF THE VOLUNTEERS TO GO TO THE POTO- 
MAC. MARCH FROM FORT CRITTENDEN TO SALT LAKE. PREPARA- 

TIONS FOR BATTLE AT THE JORDAN. ZION AT PEACE. SURPRISE OF 
THE TROOPS. THE HALT AT THE GOVERNOR'S MANSION HIS ADDRESS 
TO THE TROOPS. CAMP DOUGLAS. | . | 


Although the Utah militia had been offered for the protection of the Over- 
land Mail and Telegraph line, Secretary Stanton deemed it prudent to entrust the 
permanent service to the California Volunteers rather than to the Utah militia. 
Utah was placed under a military surveillance during the war, and California was 
made her sister’s keeper. At least, such was the interpretation placed upon the 
military mission of General Connor and his command, to whom is devoted - the 
following historical sketch, quickly connecting as it does with the main branch of 
the ery of Great Salt Lake City. 
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General Patrick Edward Connor was born in the south of Ireland, March 17, 
1820. At an early age he emigrated with his parents to New York City, where he 
was educated. In 1839 he entered the regular army, at the age of 18, during the 
F lorida war. He left the service in November of 1844, and returned to New York, 


_ where he entered into mercantile business; but in the early part pf 1846 emigrated 


to Texas. , The war with Mexico broke out that year, and young Connor, as Cap- 
tain of thé Texas Volunteers, was the second volunteer officer mustered into 
service, in the regiment of Albert Sidney Johnston, whom they elected Colonel. 
Connor was with his company at the battles of Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, and 
Buena Vista. In the latter battle he was severely wounded, being the first officer 
who bore the scars of war, for which honor he now draws a full Captain’s pension. 

Shortly after the close of the Mexican war, Captain Connor emigrated to 
California, where he engaged in business till the breaking out of our great civil 
war. Immediately the gallant officer tendered his services to the Governor of 


California, and was appointed by him Colonel of the Third California Infantry. 


The California Volunteers entered the service with the full expectation of 
being called directly to the theatre of war, for both officers and men were fired 
with a martial spirit becoming California in the nation’s crisis. It is doubtful, in- 
deed, if this military fervor would have been kindled had the Volynteers known 
that they were about to be ordered to Utah by the Government, to watch the Mor- 
mons, lest their leaders should take advantage of our national calamity and pro- 
claim a rebellion. Some of the officers and men, it is understood, gave way to 
occasional fits of ill-humor, very pardonable in men who, panting for military 
glory, as well as inspired by patriotism, had offered their lives in defense of the 
Union, only to find themselves, in the sequel, transported to our then Rocky 
Mountain isolation. 

It was in May, 1862, that Colonel Connor was ordered with his regiment to 
Utah. His command consisted of the Third California Infantry and a part of the 
Second California Cavalry. He took up his line of march in July, 1862. 

On assuming command of the Military District of Utah, Colonel Connor 
issued the following military order: | 


‘* HEADQUARTERS, DisTRICT OF UTAH, 
Fort CHURCHILL, August 6th, 1862. 


‘‘Order No. 1 oT he undersigned, pursuant to orders from Department 
Headquarters, hereby assumes command of the Military District of Utah, com- 
prising the Territories of Nevada and Utah. 

‘¢In assuming command of the district I especially enjoin upon all disburs- 


| ing officers the necessity of being particularly attentive, careful and economical 


in their disbursements of the public funds; and that they in no instance purchase 
from persons who have at any time, by word or act, manifested disloyalty 
to the Federal Government. 

‘‘ Being credibly informed that there are in this district. persons who, while 
claiming and receiving protection to life and property, are endeavoring to destroy 
and defame the principles and institutions of our Government under whose be- 
nign influence they have been so long protected, it is therefore most rigidly en- 
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forced upon all commanders of posts, camps and detachments, to cause to be 
promptly arrested and closely confined until they have taken the oath of 
allegiance to the Government of the United States, all persons who from this - 
date shall be guilty of uttering treasonable sentiments against the Government ; 
and upon a repetition of the offense to be again arrested and confined until the 
fact shall be communicated to these headquarters. Traitors shall not utter 
treasonable sentiments in this district with impunity, but must seek some more 
genial soil, or receive the punishment they so richly merit. By order of 

P. EDWARD CONNOR, 

, Col. 3d Infantry, C. V., Com. Dist. of Utah. 

‘* James W. Stillman, A. A. A. General.” 


The Deseret News of September tro, notes: 


‘¢Col. P. E. Connor, commanding the California Volunteers, arrived in the 
city yesterday afternoon. The Volunteers remain at Ruby Valley till the 
Colonel’s return, when they will afterwards advance to the place that will be 
selected as a military post. The Colonel took a stroll about town and looked 
around with an air of familiarity that indicated that after all Salt Lake City was 
something of a place, and might not be unpleasant, notwithstanding its desert 
surroundings.”’ 


A correspondent writing to the San Francisco Bulletin in behalf of his com- 
rades, gives a very interesting and suggestive page of history: | 


HEADQUARTERS UTAH District, 
Rusy VALLey, N. T., September 24, 1862. 
Dis The Third Infantry California Volunteers wants to go home—not for the 
_ purpose of seeing the old folks, but for the purpose of tramping upon the sacred 
soil of Virginia, and of swelling the ranks of the brave battlers for the brave old 
flag. The action of the San Francisco Quartette and the glory which awaits the 
California regiment that first lands on the Atlantic coast, combined to make the 700 
hearts camped in Ruby Valley pulse vigorously with the patriotic desire to serve 
their country in shooting traitors instead of eating rations and freezing to death 
around sage-brush fires, which two are the only military duties to be performed 
_hereabouts. Accordingly a meeting of the officers was called un Tuesday night. A 
committee was appointed to draft a dispatch to be sent to Gen. Halleck; and 
each captain was requested to draw up a paper to the purport that the subscriber 
would authorize the paymaster to withhold from his pay the amount subscribed 
by him, on the condition, and no other condition, that the regiment be ordered 
east. Each captain was requested to present this document to his company and 
report at an adjourned meeting. | 

‘‘ To-day, at 1 p. m., the following sums had been sabecrilinl by the privates 
and company officers: 

“*Company I, Capt. Lewis, $3,430; Company K, Capt. Hoyt, $3,475; 
Company H, Capt. Black, $2,550; Company F, (part absent on detailed duty) 
Capt. Potts, $600; Company C, Capt. May, $3,260 ; Company E, Capt. Tupper, 
$4,674; Company G, Capt. Urmy, $7,431. 

“That is excellent of the earnest patriotism of our joo men. In 
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addition to packing a musket, eating salt pork, and tramping over these abominable 
deserts, they are willing, and actually do, out of their $13 per month, subscribe 
$25,000 for the privilege of going to the Potomac and getting shot. _ If Cali- 
fornia is not proud of them, the God of Washington is; and that is quite as sat- 
isfactory. But California cannot help appreciating such a sacrifice upon the part 
of men who, after giving their time, labor, and if need be, their lives, to their 
country, now give the last mite of their small pittance. Private Goldthaite, of 
Company G, alone, subscribed $5000, while the majority of the men gave every 
cent of their pay. 

‘«The company officers ranged about thus: Second lieutenants, $100 to 
$200; first lieutenants, $200 to $300; captains, $300 to $500. In some instances 
that takes more than their pay. The staff officers have not yet pungled, as they 
are waiting to see what amount will remain to be raised. © 

‘‘ The three companies at Stockton would most undoubtedly equal their com- 
rades. Should they do so, at the average of $3,000 per company the funds would 
reach upwards of $36,000. | 

‘‘The following despatch was sent to Gen. Halleck, with the consent of — 
Gen. George Wright: 


Major-General Halleck, Secretary of War, Washington, 


‘* The Third Infantry, Cal. Vols., has been in service one year, and marched 
600 miles ; it is well officered and thoroughly drilled; is of no service on the | 
Overland Mail route, as there is cavalry sufficient for its protection in Utah Dis- 
trict. The regiment will authorize the Paymaster to withhold $30,000 of. pay 
now due if Government will order it East; and it pledges Gen. Halleck never 
to disgrace the flag, himself or California. The men enlisted to fight traitors, 
and can doso more effectively than raw recruits; and ask that they may be placed 
at least on the same footing in regard to transportation East. If the above sum 
‘is insufficient, we will pay our own passages from San Francisco to Panama. 

‘¢* By request of the regiment. | 


P. EDW. CONNOR, 
*** Col. Commanding. 


‘ Ruby Valley, Seplember 24; 1862.’ 


‘So far as anybody can see, there is not a bit more use for infantry out here 
than there is for topographical-engineers. Cavalry is the only efficient arm against 
Indians, and the companies of the 2d regiment, in the district, are fully compe- 
tent to chastise all offenders. Brigham Young offers to protect the entire line with 
100 men. Why we were sent here is a mystery. It could not be keep Mormon- 

_ dom in order, for Brigham can thoroughly annihilate us with the 5,000 to 25,000 
frontiersmen always at his command.”’’ | 


Towards the middle of October the Volunteers reached the former encamp- 
ment of U. S. troops at Camp Floyd. Parties who would have been financially 
benefitted by the Volunteers occupying the vacated quarters at Camp Floyd tried 
to induce the Colonel to remain there, and, failing that, they sought to intimi- 
date him with the intelligence that the Mormon intended to dispute the passage 
of the Californians over the Jordan. At the same fime, a story was current 
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among the Volunteers that Brigham Young, on hearing of their advance, had out 
of contempt for them and the nation, cut down the United States flag-staff at 
Camp Floyd and left it lytng on the public road, over which they had to travel. 
There was no truth in this reported threat of Mormon resistance; and, as already 
told, the flag-staff was presented to ex- ‘Governor Young by the officers at —— 
Floyd. 

o few days after the establishment of Camp Douglas the San Francisco 
Bulletin published, from the correspondent already noticed, the following very 
interesting details of the march of the Volunteers from Fort Crittenden and 
their pane through Great Salt City: 


Sprincs, U. T., Saturday, October, 18, 1862. 


“The Salt Lake Expedition, numbering 750 men, is within twenty-five miles 
of the City of the Saints, having marched twenty miles north of Fort Crittenden 
to-day. From the slope on which our camp is pitched we can discern the white 
specks which constitute the residences of the modern apostles; but at present we 
are more interested in the designs and doings of said apostles than in the general 
appearance of their habitations. I closed yesterday’s letter [see Bud/etin of 30th 
October] by mentioning a camp rumor, to the effect that the Mormons would 
prevent a nearer approach of our troops to the city than Fort Crittenden, and 
that the banks of the narrow stream called Jordan, which empties the waters of 
Lake Utah into Great Salt Lake, would form the field of battle. At the time it 
caused no further thought than as the starting point of rambling conversations 
respecting Mormondom and the mission which the command has been detailed to 
execute—both subjects upon which we have but little information. However, at 
the present writing—sundown—reliable advices received tend to establish the 
probable truthfulness of the report. When information reached the city, as it 
did last night, that Col. Connor would not purchase the buildings erected by 
Johnson’s command in 1858 at what was then Camp Floyd, now Fort Crittenden, 
and that he designed to occupy some locality within striking distance of the heart 
of Mormondom, the most intense excitement is said to have prevailed. The 
leaders are represented to be in conclave, meditating upon the question and 
striving to arrive at a determination, while the people were in a high state of 
expectancy as to what the leaders would do, what the troops would do, and what 
they themselves would be called upon todo. The Chief of the Danites—better 
known perhaps as the Destroying Angels, whose duty it is, if report be true, to 
place parties odious to the leaders of the Church where they can never tell tales, 
is represented as riding through the streets offering to bet $500 that we could and 
should not cross the river Jordan, the bet being untaken. Furthermore, not a 
single camp rumor, but reliable parties assert that Brigham Young would, when 
we near Jordan, have us met by commissioners empowered to inform us. that the 
Mormons objected to our close proximity to their city and would forcibly resist 
an attempt on our part to cross that stream. 

_ ‘How much truth there may be in these advices, or how much the real state 
of affairs in Salt Lake is exaggerated I know not. Asa faithful correspondent it 
is s only =r province to inform you of the ¢ exact condition and operations of this. 
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command, but further than that I cannot go, and, of course, will not be held re- 
sponsible for the correctness or incorrectness of the rumors which reach this com- 
mand. Be they, however, true or untrue, and be the opinion entertained by our 
Colonel what it may, certain it is that he is moving with the utmost prudence, 
that thirty rounds of ammunition have just been issued to each man, and that the 
two 6:pounders are abundantly furnished with destructive missiles, and the 12- 
pound mountain howitzer amply supplied with shells, that the camp is so pitched 
_ upon an open plain that no force can get to it without a fair fight; in short, that 
_ every preparation for war that can be made is made,:and equally certain is it that 
on to-morrow we will cross the river Jordan if it lies within our power. _ 


‘¢ Col. Connor sent word to-day to the abové-mentioned chief of the Dan- 
ites that he would ‘cross the river Jordan if hell yawned below him;’ and the 
battle-fields of Mexico testify that the Colonel has a habit of keeping his word. 

‘¢ Thus you see that whether we are to have a fight or not rests entirely with 
the Mormon rulers. And if it be true that United States troops, when ordered 
by Government to occupy United States territory, are to be forcibly prevented 
by those living upon United States lands, from executing the order—if this prin- 
ciple is to constitute the national policy, then the nation has ceased to be a live 
nation, and the sooner it recognizes the Southern Confederacy the better. 
But if our troops are to march on United States territory wherever Govern- 
ment sends them, and those who resist their march, because of polygamy, are as 
really traitors as those who resist because of slavery, and are to be dealt with as 
such. This command, from the highest to the lowest, is disposed to treat the 
Mormons with true courtesy and the strictest justice, so long as they remain 
- friendly to the Government; but the moment they become traitors the river Jor- 
dan will be as acceptable to us as the river Potomac, for we shall be fighting for the 
same precise principle—the flag and national existence—as are our eastern 
brethren ; and even should annihilation be our fate, of which we have no fears, 
the belief that our countrymen would think of our graves as they do of those in 
Virginia, and that the Union men of California, our old friends, would swarm 
forth by the thousand to avenge us—such a hope — belief would nerve us for 
death. 

‘* Nevertheless, unless he fails to exercise his ii iadialls universally ac- 
corded to him, Brigham Young cannot but foresee the results which would flow 
from a war of his beginning. Admitting him to have an army of 8,000 well 
drilled and effective men, or, for that matter, one of 50,ooo—and admitting him 
to be able to capture our force and all the forces which California could send 
hither, yet, in the course of one, or two, or three years, the Government could 
flood his valley with regiments, and sweep it with a gulf stream of bayonets. 
That he is prepared to initiate a movement which cannot fail to bring upon his 
people the full power of the nation I do not believe; and yet there may be hot 
heads over whom he has but partial control. A smail spark can in ignite the powder 
of a vast magazine. 

Having given you the prevalent opinion of the camp, there should also 
be given what probably may turn out to be the cause why some, if not must, of — 
the rumors current in Salt Lake were set afloat. When Floyd after eval 
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$5,000,000 in the erection of quartérs in Camp Floyd ordered the disgraceful — 


_and outrageous sale of the same, the buildings were bought for a mere song by 
private parties. 

‘¢ On several occasions, in fact during the whole march, Col. Connor bas 
been solicited by the agents of owners to repurchase them. He did not see fit to 
do so; but it was expected that the smallness of the command, and the avowal 
that the Mormons would not permit him to locate near the city, taken in connec- 
tion with the fact that his arrival so late in the season would prevent him from 
erecting winter quarters, it was expected, I say, that these and other pruden- 
tial reasons would induce him to effect the purchase of Fort Crittenden; and it 
is more than probable that his refusal of the offers was regarded as a financial 
maneuver by which to secure the property at low figures. Hence the idea that 


we really would not winter at that pcint has never been realized by them, and so 


thoroughly has the belief that we would winter there pervaded the Mormon 
people, that when we marched beyond it they—unable to understand the object 
of the expedition, and fearful that the real, and to them a hostile, design, is 


hidden under the avowed one—have their fears a thousand fold quickened and | 


imagine an attack upon the city possible. In addition it appears that the chief 
of the Danites is the principal owner of the buildings and decidedly anxious to sell 
and that the agents have from time to time assured him of the certainty 
of his prospects. Up to the hour that Col. Connor's decision was unknown at 
Fort Crittenden, the city is reported to have been perfectly quiet, but in about 
the time it would take to telegraph his refusal to Salt Lake, the excitement is 
said to have begun. There can, therefore, be little doubt that the already aroused 
suspicions of the Mormons have been worked upon by parties interested in the 
sale of the property, and who, failing to persuade Col. Connor into buying, now 
seek to frighten him therein by threats of forcible resistance, and mayhap a dis- 
play of military power. In this they will most signally fail, for | must say that 
he is a blessed hard manto scare. At the same time, if it is the settled Mormon 


policy to resist the Federal Government, and if the people have been toned up 
to the Union pitch, a few leaders actuated by selfish motives, can easily indicate 
its execution. A courier will arrive late to-night with authentic eteiiqaney, 


which I will endeavor to obtain. 


‘¢SaLtt Laxe City, October 20, 1862. 

‘¢ When Sunday’s reveil/e awoke the command, it awoke expectant of battle 
ere another one should roll out upon the grey day-break. Blankets were never 
got out from under and compactly strapped in knapsacks more promptly; cooks 
never prepared steaming breakfast with greater alacrity, and upon the principle 


that the aggregate stomach of a regiment has a great deal to do with the aggre- 
gate prowess of a regiment, they never prepared a more bountiful repast. Upon — 


the same principle, no breakfast during the whole march was stowed away in a more 
cool, nonchalant, jovial manner. The routine of months was dissipated, and, 
doubtless each man’s curiosity to know how he would personally stand fire, and 


the more general question which side would whip, made everybody happy. The 
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first scene which met my eyes was Colonel Connor seated upon a log, calmly en- 
gaged in loading his pistols, and playing with his toddling child. In some direc- 
tions were heard the popping of muskets and the thud of ramrods, as the men 
made sure of their pieces, while in others could be seen individuals seated on the 
ground, vigorously burnishing up their already glittering muskets and brasses— 
determined no doubt to die according to regulations, if die they must. No 
difference what thoughts raged within each breast, the exterior seemed calm and 
determined. 

‘¢ An incident at the hospital will serve as a criterion of the general animus. 


_ Five men were sick in the hospital and thirty-six sick in quarters. At sick-call 


Surgeon Reid, who had been arranging his abominable knives, saws and probes, 
said that this was a day when every man able to carry a musket should do sd, and 
one that would determine who were loafers and who were soldiers. Twenty-eight 
out of the forty-one, many of whom were really unfit for service, shouldered their 
pieces, and the remainder did not only because they could not. 

‘* A strong force of cavalry preceded the staff, and the command moved for- 
ward in so compact a body, and with such a steady, springing step, that General 
Wright’s heart would have rejoiced at the sight. The fact that the carriages — 
formed behind the staff as usual was an intimation to the men that a fight was im- 
probable, and word presently passed that a courier had arrived with information 
that no resistance would be made at the bridge. Before it did so, however, as the 
Colonel passed the artillery, he put several questions to Lieutenant Hunneyman, 
commanding, respecting the quantity and kind of ammunition in the caissons, and 
also the numbers of the ammunition wagons. When through, the Lieutenant, 
who has seen service, said, ‘ Colonel, if you expect an attack to-day, I will over- 
haul those wagons and take more cannister,’ with the same air that one calls for 
fried oysters in a restaurant. The reply was, ‘Not to day; but to-morrow do so.’ 
There were other incidents of the same kind, but I did not happen to see them. 

“* After a speedy march of fifteen miles—during which not one of the usual 
stragglers fell back from his position—we crossed the Jordan at 2 p. m. and found 
not a solitary individual upon the eastern shore. It was a magnificent place for a 
fight, too, with a good-sized bluff upon the western side from which splendid 
execution could have been done ; but all were glad that no necessity existed there- 


for, as we heartily desire to avoid difficulty with the loyal citizens. 


‘While camped for the night, it was definitely ascertained that, although there 
had been some excitement in the laity, yet it was far from general, and was insti- 


gated by parties interested in selling the Fort Crittenden buildings. Further- 


more, that the mass of the people were glad of our near location, as it would 
bring many a dollar into the city circulation. Bishop Heber Kimball, who, I am 
told, ranks next to President Young, is reported to have spoken thus in his sermon 
-at the temple: ‘ Letters have been written to Colonel Connor’s command, to Cali- 
fornia and the East, that we are opposed to the coming of the troops $ that we are 
disloyal to the Government and sympathizers with Secessionists. It is alla d—d 


~lie.”’ This certainly was a gratifying assurance, though not mildly expressed. 


«This morning, Monday, we resumed the line of march, thoroughly ignor- 


-‘ant of the spot that would next receive our tents, but decidedly hopeful that it 
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would receive them permanently. That it was to be near the city we knew; that 
the leading Mormons objected to its proximity because of the danger of difficulties 
- between the soldiers and citizens, we knew; that in 1858 they had resisted the now 
traitor Johnston’s 10,000 men, and after compelling him to winter in the mountains, 


had, late in the Spring, forced him into a treaty by which he bound himself not to 


locate within 40 miles of Salt Lake, we knew; that they were far stronger ‘and bet- 
ter armed now than they then were, we knew ; and that more than one of their lead- 


ing men—among them a Bishop—had offered to bet that we would not come within — 


twenty miles of the Temple, we also knew. A large and influental party was avow- 
edly opposed to any near approach, and, in view of the advice received by our com- 
mander—which were from reliable sources—the precise animus of the people and 
the treatment that would meet us, we did not know. That, should they see fit, it 
was in their power to vastly outnumber and in all probability annihilate us, was 
more than possible, and that we were 600 miles of sand.and draught from reinforce- 
ments, was certain. All of these certainties and uncertainties conspired to create 
the same excitement that passengers in olden days felt when two Mississippi 
steamers lapped guards, burned tar, and carried the engineer as a weight on the 
safety valve. . We had generally supposed, and the people had universally 
supposed, that the command would pass around the city, or at the most but through 
the outer suburbs, which course, under all the circumstances, was considered deci- 


_ dedly bold, and upon the whole, not so ore a — as had been adopted 


by General Johnston’s thousands. 


_ ** Accordingly, when some two miles out, a halt was sounded and the column 
formed as follows: Advance guard of cavalry, Colonel Conner and staff; cavalry 
brass band; Cos. A and M of 2d Cavalry, C. V., light battery; infantry field 
band; 3d Infantry Battalion; staff, company and wagons ; 
_ rear guard of infantry. | 


You may imagine our surprise—strive to imagine the astonishment of the 
people, and the more than astonishment of the betting bishop—as the column 
marched slowly and steadily into a street which receives the overland stage, up it 


. between the fine trees, the sidewalks filled with many women and countless children, 


the comfortable residences, to Emigration Square, the Theatre and other notable 

landmarks were passed, when, about the centre of the city, I should think, it filed 
_ right through a principal thoroughfare to Governor Harding’s Mansion—on which, 
and on which alone waved ' the same blessed stars and stripes that were woven in the 


loom of ’76. Every crossing was occupied by spectators, and windows, doors and 


roofs had their gazers. Not a cheer, not a jeer greeted us. One little boy, running 
along close to the staff, said—‘‘ You are coming, are you?’’ to which it was replied 
that we thought we were. A carriage, containing three ladies, who sang “‘ John 
Brown”’ as they drove by, were heartily saluted. But the leading greeting was ex- 
tended by Governor Harding, Judges Waite and Drake, and Dr.——; who met us 
some distance out. Save these three instances, there were none. of those mani- 
festations of loyalty that any other city in a loyal Territory would have made. 

‘1 Phe sidewalk by the mansion’ was thoroughly packed with Mormons, 


curious to know what would be the next feature. It was this: The battalion 
| 
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was s formed into two lines, behind them the cavalry, with the battery resting upon. 
their right, in front of the Governor’s residence. - 

‘* After giving the Governor the salute due his rank he was introduced by 
Col. Connor to the command, and, standing in his buggy, — sgeaniacds thus : 


‘*¢SOLDIERS AND FELLOW CITIZENS : 


‘<Tt is with pleasure that I meet you all here to-day. God forbid that ever! 
shall live to see the day that I will not be nage to see the flag of my country 
in hands that are able and worthy to defend it. When I say this, I am conscious, 
soldiers, that your mission here is one of peace and security, not only to the 
government that gives you paployment, but to every individual who is an inhab- 
tant of this Territory. 

individual, if any such there be, who supposed that the 
had sent you here that mischief might come out of it, knows not the spirit of our 
Government, and knows not the spirit of the officers who represent it in this 
Territory, When I say this, I say what is strictly true; and I say it that tt may 
be impressed upon your minds as true, as well as upon the minds of every indi- 
vidual who hears me upon this occasion. Never let it be said that an American 
soldier, employed under the glorious flag of his country, that emblem of beauty 


and glory, has disgraced it by conduct not in accordance with his duty, and the 


discipline of the United States army. The duty of a soldier is a plain and stern 
duty ; and yet it is one that redounds to the glory and happiness of himself, and 
to the happiness of every true and loyal individual in whose midst he may be 
placed. If, however, he should break over the bounds of his discipline—if he 
should run wild in the riot of the camp, then, indeed, his presence will be a 


_ curse everywhere, and not asecurity to the institutions of the Government, which 


it is his duty to maintain with his life’s blood. 

‘*T confess that I have been disappointed, somewhat, in your coming to 
this city, I have known nothing of the disposition that has been made of you; 
and for the truth of this assertion, I‘ appeal to your commander, and to every 


_ individual with whom I have had communicaticn on this subject. But you are 


here, and I can say to you, God bless you, and God bless the flag you carry; God 
bless the Government you represent; and may she come out of her present diffi- 
culties unscathed ; and may the fiery ordeal through which she is passing purge 
her of her sins; may her glorious institutions be preserved to the end of time; 
may she survive these troubles, and be redeemed, and disenthralled from the 
causes of the difficulties and calamities through whitch she is ee and —_— 
which she may be yet called to pass. 


‘¢T do not know now what disposition is to be made of you, but I suppose 
you will be encamped somewhere, I know not where, but within a short distance 
of this city. I believe the people you have now come amongst will not disturb 
you if you do not disturb them in their public rights and in the honor and peace 
of their homes; and to disturb them you must violate the strict discipline of the 
United States Army which you must observe, and which you have no ‘right to 
violate. In conforming thus to » your duty, you will have my countenance and 
support, and every drop of blood i in my veins if neceneaty fot the maintenance 
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of your rights sind the Government I represent. But if on the contrary you for 
any reason whatever should run wild in the riot of the camp—should break over 
the bounds of propriety, and disregard that discipline that is thé only possible 
safety for yourselves, then shall I not be with you; but in the line of your duty, 
God being my helper, I will be with you to the end, and todeath. I thank you.”” 


© At the conclusion of the speech, Colonel Connor called for three cheers 
for our Country and Flag, and three more for Governor Harding, all of which 
would have drawn forth the admiration of your Fire Department, Thereupon the 
march through the city was resumed, the bands continuing their flood of music, 
and a tramp of two and a half miles east brought us to the slope between Emigra- 
tion and Red Butte Canyons, where a permanent post will probably be established. 
| ‘<T have very astutely discovered that we could have reached the spot by a 
much shorter road, and that we marched over six miles for the purpose of passing 
through the well-built metropolis of. the modern Saints. There is no reason why 
we should not do it that is recognized by the United States Government, and 
I for one was curious to see rosy ‘cheeks and sparkling eyes. _ 
_ ¢¢ And so ended the long tramp from your good State, and the attempts to 
frighten Colonel Connor into the purchase of Fort Crittenden. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

BATTLE OF BEAR RIVER. CONNOR'S REPORT TO THE DEPARTMENT HISTORY 
OF THE BATTLE. CONGRATULATIONS OF THE COLONEL TO HIS TROOPS. 
BURIAL OF THE DEAD. OUR CITIZENS AT THE FUNERAL, THE BATTLE, 
_ AS RECORDED IN THE MILITARY HISTORY OF CACHE VALLEY, 


after his arrival Utah, Colonel on the of January, 
1863, fought the celebrated battle of Bear River, against the Snake end Bannock 


_ Indians under Bear Hunter: and other chiefs. There they killed and captured of 


the Indians nearly 400. The cemetery of Camp Douglas was consecfated to 
receive the relics of the heroes who fell in that battle; but there was compensa- 
tion for their loss, 4s that famous victory forever put a quietus to Indian hos- 
tilities i in Northern Utah and Southern Idaho. | 


following oficial report of the from Colonel Connet’ isa valuable 


page of Utah history : 


HEADQUARTERS or Uran, 
| Camp Douctas U. T., Feb. ‘6th, 1863. 


‘edtiteror the encampment of a large body of Indians on Bear River, in Wash- | 
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| ington Territory, cne hundred and forty miles north of this point, who had 


murdered several miners, during the winter, passing to and from the settlements 


in this valley to the Beaver Head mines, east of the Rocky Mountains, and being — 


satisfied that they were part of the same band who had been murdering emigrants 


on the overland mail route for the past fifteen years and the principal actors and ~ 


leaders in the horrid massacres of the past summer, I determined although the 


‘season was unfavorable to an expedition, in consequence of the cold weather and 
deep snow, to chastise them if possible. Feeling that secrecy was the surest way 


to success, I determined to deceive the Indians by sending a small force in ad- 
vance, judging, and rightly, that they would not fear a small number. 


‘«The chiefs, Pocatello and Sanpitch, with their bands of murderers, are still 
at large. I hope to be able to kill or capture them before spring. 

‘If I succeed, the overland route west of the Rocky Mouniains will be rid 
of the Bedouins who have harassed and murdered eeaigrants | on that route for a 
series of years. 

‘In consequence of the number of men left on the route with frozen feet 
and those with the train and howitzers and guarding the cavalry horses, I did not 
have to exceed two hundred men engaged. | 

‘*On the 22d ultimo, I ordered Co. K. Third California Volunteers, Capt. 
Hoyt; two howitzers under command of Lieut. Honeyman and twelve men of 
the Second California Cavalry with a train of fifteen wagons, conveying twelve 
days’ supplies, to proceed in that direction. On the 24th ultimo, I proceeded 
with detachments from companies A, H, K, and M. Second California Cavalry, 
numbering two hundred and twenty men, accompanied by Major McGarry, 
Second California Cavalry; Surgeon Reid, Third California Volunteers ; Cap- 
tains McLean and Price, and Lieutenants Chase, Clark, Quinn and Conrad, 
Second California Cavalry.. Major Gallager, Third California Volunteers and 


Capt. Berry, Second California Cavalry, who were present at this post attending 
_ general court martial as volunteers. | 


_. *T marched the first night to Brigham City about sixty-eight miles distant ; 
and the second night’s march from Camp Douglas, I overtook the infantry and 
artillery at the town of Mendon and ordered them to march again that night. I 
resumed march with the cavalry and overtook the infantry at Franklin, W. T., 
about twelve miles from the Indian encampment. I ordered Capt. Hoyt, with 
the infantry, howitzers and train not to move until after 3 o’clock a. m., I moved 
the cavdiry in about an hour afterward, passing the infantry, artillery and wagons 
about four miles from the Indian encampment. As daylight was approaching | 
was apprehensive that the Indians would discover the strength of my force and 


make their escape. I therefore made a rapid march with the cavalry and reached | 


the bank of the ravine shortly after daylight, in full view of the Indian encamp- 
ment, and about one mile distant, I immediately order Major McGarry to ad- 
vance with the cavalry and surround, before attacking them, while I remained a 
few minutes in the rear to give orders to the infantry and artillery. On my 
arrival on the field I found that Major McGarry had dismounted the cavalry and 


was engaged with the Indians, who had sallied out of their hiding places on foot 


and horseback and, with fiendish malignity, waved the scalps of white women, 
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and challenged the troops to battle, at the same time attacking them, Finding 
it impossible to surround them, in COMMING, of the nature of the PONNMy, he 
accepted their challenge. 

The position of the Indians was anole strong natural defence, and almost 
inaccessible to the troops, being in a deep dry ravine from six to twelve feet 
deep, and from thirty to forty feet wide, with very abrupt banks and running © 
across level table land, along which they had constructed steps from which they 
could deliver their fire without being themselves exposed. Under the embank- 
ment they had constructed artificial courses of willows, thickly wove together, 
from behind which they could fire without being observed. 


After being engaged about twenty minutes, I found it was inepaie to 
dislodge them without great loss of life. I accordingly ordered Major McGarry, 
with twenty men, to turn their left flank which was in the ravine where it en- 
tered the mountain. Shortly afterward Capt. Hoyt reached the ford, three- 
fourths of amile distant, but found it impossible to cross footmen, some of whom 
tried it, however, rushing into the river but finding it deep and rapid, retired. 
I immediately ordered a detachment of cavalry with led horses, to cross the in- 
fantry, which was done accordingly and upon their arrival on the field I ordered — 
them to the support of Major McGarry’s canine party who shortly afterward 
succeeded in turning the enemy’s flank. | 


«Up to this time, in consequence of belts seid on a level ‘on open 
plain, while the Indians were under cover they had the advantage of us, fighting 
with the ferocity of demons. My men fell thick and fast around me, but after 
flanking them we had the advantage and made good use of it. I ordered a flank- 
ing party to advance down the ravine on either side, which gave us the advantage 
of an enfilading fire and caused some of the Indians to give way and run towards 
the mouth of the ravine. At this point I had a company stationed who shot 
them as they run out. I also ordered a detachment of cavalry across the ravine 
to cut off the retreat of any fugitives who might escape the company (Capt. 
Price) at the mouth of the ravine. But few, however, tried to escape, but con- 
tinued fighting with unyielding obstinacy, frequently engaging hand to hand 
with the troops until killed in their hiding- places. The most of those who did 
escape from the ravine were afterward shot in attempting to swim the river or 
killed while desperately fighting | under cover of the dense willow thicket which 
lined the river banks. To give you an idea of the desperate character of the 
fight, you-are respectfully referred to the) list of killed and wounded transmitted 
herewith. The-fight commenced at about six o’clock in the morning and con- 
tinued until ten. At the commencement of the battle the hands of some. of the — 
men were so benumbed with cold that it was with difficulty that they could load — 
their pieces. Their suffering during the march was awful beyond description, 
but ‘they steadily continued without regard to hunger, cold or thirst, not a mur- 
mur escaping them to indicate their sensibilities to pain or fatigue.: Their un- 
complaining endurance during their four nights’ march from Camp Douglas to 
the battle field is worthy the highest praise. The weather was intensely cold 
and not less than seventy-five none 


. be crippled for life. teem | > 
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$ 


TP should mention here that in my march from this. ‘post no ‘assistance was 
rendered by the Mormons, who seemed indisposed to divulge any information 
regarding the Indians and charged enormous prices for every article furnished 
my command. I have also to report fo the General commanding, that previous 
to my departure, Chief Justice Kinney, of Salt Lake City, made a requisition for 
the purpose of arresting the Indian, Chiefs, Bear Hunter, Sanpitch and Sagwitch. © 
informed the Marshal that my arrangements for an expedition against the 
dians were made and that it was not only my intention to take any prisoners, but 
that he could accompany me. Marshal Gibbs accordingly un. aaim me and 
rendered efficient aid in caring for the wounded. 

¢T have great pleasure in awarding to Major McGarry, Major Gallagher 
and Surgeon A. K. Reid the highest praise for their skill, gallantry and bravery 
throughout the engagement. And to the company officers the highest praise is 
due, without inVidious distinction for their courage and determination evinced 
thfoughout the engagement ; their obedience to orders, attention, kindness and 
eate for the wounded are no less worthy of notice. Of the good conduct and 
bravery of both officers and men, California has reason to be proud. 

4 We found 224 bodies in the field, among which were those of the chiefs 
Bear Huntér, Sagwitch and Lehi. How many more were killed than stated I am 
unable to say; as the condition of the wounded rendered their immediate removal 
a or I was unable to examine the field. I captured 175 horses, some arms, 

destroyed over seventy lodges, and a large quanity of wheat and other provisions 
which had been furnished them by the Mormons. I. left a supply of provisions 
for the sustenance of 160 captive ae and children who were neonate by me 
on the field. 4 

. #*The enemy had about three warriors, all armed with rifles 
and having plenty of ammunition, which rumor says they received from the in- 
trabitants of this Territory in exchange for property of massacred emigrants. 
The position of the Indians was one of great natural strength and had I: not suc- 
ceeded in flanking them the mortality of my command would have been terrible. 
In consequence of the deep snow the howitzers did not reach wis field in “_—e 
to be used in the action. 

have the honor of remaining, very a 
(Signed) ‘P. Ep. CONNOR, 
| Colonel Cal. Vol., Com’d. Distritt, 
To R. C. Drum, Asst. Gen. S. A., of the 


‘¢ HEADQUARTERS OF THE 

| D. C., March 29th 

Brig. Wright, « 


have this your of doth; Col. ba: | 
report of his severe battle and splendid on Bedr River; Wash: 
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ington Territory. After a forced march of one hundred. and forty miles in mid- 
winter and through deep snows, in which seventy-six of his men were disabled 
by frozen feet ; he and his gallant band of only two hundred, attacked three hun-. 
dred warriors in their stronghold and after a hard fought battle of foyr hours, 
destroyed the entire band, leaving 224 dead upon the field, Our loss. in the 
battle was fourteen killed and forty-nine wounded. Colonel Connor and the © 
brave Californians ‘deserve the highest praise for their — ane ae 
conduct, | Very respectfully, 

. Your obedient servant, 

| General-in-chid. 
‘The bessing the same as that of Col. Connor's letter 
“to the Department. of the Pacific, was read to the volunteers, while on _ 
= by Adjutant Ustick: 
Heapquanrzss District oF Utan, 
Camp Douctas, U. T., Feb. 6, 1863. 
NN The Colonel commanding has the pleasure of congratulation the troops of 
this Post upon the brilliant victory achieved at the battle of Bear River, war 
ington Territory. 

‘¢ After a rapid ial of four nights in intensely cold weather, through owe 
snow and drifts, which you endured without murmur or complaint, even when 
‘some of your number were frozen with cold, and faint with hunger and fatigue, 
you met an enemy who have heretofore, on two occasions, defied and defeated 
regular troops, and who have for the last fifteen years been the terror of the emi- 
grants, men, women and children and citizens of those valleys, murdering and 
robbing them without fear of punishment, 
oe daylight on the 29th of January, 1863, you encountered the enemy, 
greatly your superior m numbers, and had a desperate battle. Continuing with 
unflinching courage for over four hours, you completely cut him to pieces, captured 
his property and arms, destroyed his stronghold and burnt his lodges. ; 
The long list of killed and wounded is the most fitting eulogy on your. cour- 
age and bravery. The Colonel commanding returns you his thanks. The gallant 
officers and men who were engaged in this battle, without invidious distinction, 
merit the highest praise. Your uncomplaining endurance and unexampled con- 
duct on the field, as well as your thoughtful care and kindness for the wounded, is 
worthy of emulation, While we rejoice at the brilliant victory you have achieved 
over your savage foe, it is meet that we do honor to the memory of our brave 
comrades, the heroic men who fell fighting to maintain the supremacy of our arms. 
__ While the people of California will regret their loss, they will do horor to 
every officer and soldier who has by his heroism added new laurels to the fair 
escutcheon of the State. 

‘“< By order of Colonel Connor, 
“Gigned) WM. D, USTICK, 
First Lieutenant and Adjutant, Third Infantry, C.V., 
Acting Assistunt Adjutant General” 


The burial ott who fell in the battle of Dear Rivet wes 
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occasion to the city as well as to the camp. The day was cold and raw, ‘yet a 
large number of our citizens were present at the burial. Up to this time Scarcely 
any of the citizens had set foot within the encampment, but now there was quite a 
_ score of catriages from the city, many equestrians and a large concourse of people 
on foot, and had it been generally known, thousands from the city would have 
paid reverent tribute to the slain, for it was duly appreciated that they had fallen 
in the service of Utah. : 
‘*Up tor p. m. the sixteen coffins lay side by side in the Quartermaster’s 
store-room, where the dead were visited by their surviving comrades. At that 
hour the entire command formed in procession and escorted the bodies to the 
military graveyard, where Parson Anderson officiated in the burial service. Three 
volleys were fired over the bodies as they were laid in their graves, and the last 
solemn rites were ended. The band, that before led the measured, solemn step of 
the procession to the funeral dirge and Dead March, now moved away gaily, re- 
viving the thoughtful, and recalling to the duties and obligations of life those who 
had not yet finished their page of. history. 


“The remains of Lieutenant Chase were consigned to their resting- place by 
the brethren of the Masonic fraternity attached to the command, together with a 
few from the city. The deceased was a Royal Arch Mason, but the small number 
of that grade in attendance rendered the adoption of the Master Mason’s burial 
service necessary. At the solicitation of the brethren, Sir Knight Frank Fuller, 
Secretary of the Territory, officiated as W. M., and Colonel Evans, of the Second 
Cavalry, as Marshal, Chief Justice Kinney and United States Marshal Gibbs 
walked in the procession, which consisted altogether of some twenty members. 
The services at the grave were of a highly impressive character, and were witnessed 
by nearly the whole of the command, together with numerous citizens. At the 
close of the solemnities, the fraternity changed their position while a dirge was 
performed by the band, and gave place to a detail of. forty-eight soldiers, who 
fired three volleys over the grave. The procession then returned to overs 4 in re- 
versed order.”” 

It may be noted that Lieutenant Darwin Chase in his youth was one of the 
most promising of the Mormon Elders ; his name and labors in the ministry was 
often associated with Apostle Erastus Snow. It was supposed that the Indians | 
mistook Lieutenant Chase for Colonel Connor and made him a particular mark. 
The Lieutenant's horse’had more attractive trappings, which drew the attention 
of the Indians towards him and away from the real commander, who is said to 
have “sat almost motionless on his charger, within easy distance of the Indians 
rifles, watching the progress of the fight and giving his orders.”’ : 
| For the integrity of history, it must be noted that Colonel Connor in his 
report to the War Department did an injustice to the people of Cache cian when 
he said: 

‘I should mention here that in my march from this post no. assistance was 
‘rendered by the Mormons, who seemed indisposed to divulge any. information 
regarding the I ndians, and charged. enormous prices for every article furnished my 
command.” | 
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hain the above with an historical note in » the Logan Branch records, 
from which the author himself copied it: 


‘¢ Jan. 28th, 1863, Colonel Connor sail er Logan’ with a company of 
450 soldiers, and on the 29th he came upon and attacked a band of Indians in a 
deep ravine through which a small creek runs west of Bear River and twenty miles 
north of Franklin. The Indians resisted the soldiers and a severe battle ensued 
which lasted four hours, in which eighteen soldiers were killed and [many] 
wounded. About 200 Indians were killed and a great many wounded. Colonel 
Connor captured about 150 Indian ponies, and returned through Logan on Jan. 3r1. 
The weather was so intensely cold that scores of his men had their feet and hands 
frozen. We, the people of Cache Valley, looked upon the movement of Colonel Con- 
nor as an intervention of the Almighty, as the Indians had been a source of great 
annoyance to us for a long time, causing us to stand guard over our stock and 
other property the most of the time since our first settlement.’ 


This histérical minute was made early in 1863, just after the battle of Bear 
River. Notice the striking proof of this in the naming of Connor’s rank— 
‘¢Colonel Connor.” He was not yet created Brigadier-General, for fighting that 
battle, when Secretary Farrell made that minute. Records are invaluable! This 
one justifies Cache Valley. A misrepresentation of the Mormon people was made 
to the War Department, though we are quite as confident that ‘“‘ Colonel Connor’’ 
_ was too honorable to so design his report. The above will show General Con- 
nor’s views of the Mormon people at the date of the writing of his official letter, 
and of the sympathy of the people of Cache Valley with the Indians. The 
records of Cache speak of the absolute sympathy of the entire people of Cache 
with the California Volunteers, and their gratitude to them for redeeming them 
from Indian depredations. 

Col. Martineau, in his most interesting sketch of the military history of 
Cache Valley, gives the following account of the battle : 


‘*In January, 1863, Col. P. E. Connor, with about 400 United States truops, 
fought the battle of Bear River, about twelve miles north of Franklin. Thi> 
action, though more properly belonging to the annals of the United States army, 
we think should be noticed in this connection, as it had an’ immense influence in 
_ settling Indian affairs in Northern Utah, and especially in Cache County. Indian 

trages against settlers and travelers had grown more and more frequent and 
audacious, until they became unbearable, and Colonel Connor determined to put 
an end tothem. Making forced marches from Camp Douglas to Franklin during 
an intensely cold winter and through deep snow, his command left Franklin some 
hours before daylight, and after a march of twelve miles, found the Indians, 
numbering about 400 warriors, very strongly posted in the deep ravine through 
which Battle Creek enters Bear River. To attack this natural fortress the troops 
had to cross an open plain about half a mile in width, in plain view of the In. 
dians, who were hidden behind the steep banks of the stream. The troops 
reached Bear River early in the morning of an intensely cold day. The river 
was full of running ice, but was gallantly forded, many of the mengetting wet- 
and esata ne their feet and legs frozen. 
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‘* As the troops advanced they met a deadly fire from the Indian rifles; but 


without wavering pressed steadily on, and after a bloody contest of some hours, 


in which the Indians fought with desperation, the survivors, about 100 in number, 
fled. Pocatello and Saguich, two noted chiefs, escaped, but Bear Hunter was 
killed while making bullets at a camp fire. When struck he fell forward into the 
fire and perished miserably. For years he had been as a thorn to the settlers, 


_. and his death caused regret in none. A simultaneous attack in front and on both 


flanks finally routed the Indians, whose dead, as counted by an eye-witness from 


- Franklin, amounted to 368, besides many wounded, who afterwards died. About 


ninety of the slain were women and children. The troops found their camp well 
supplied for the winter. They burnt the camp and captured a large number of 
horses. The troops suffered severely in killed and wounded, besides a great 
number who had their feet and legs frozen by fording Bear River. The morning 


_after the battle and an intensely cold night, a soldier found a dead squaw lying 


in the snow, with a little infant still alive, which was trying to draw \nourishment 
from her icy breast. The soldiers, in mercy to the babe, killed it. On their 
return the troops remained all night in Logan, the citizens furnishing them supper. 
and breakfast, some parties, the writer among the number, entertaining ten or 
fifteen each. The settlers furnished teams and sleighs to assist them in carrying 
the dead, wounded and frozen to Camp Douglas. In crossing the mountains be- 
tween Wellsville and Brigham City the troops experienced great hardships. They | 
toiled and floundered all day through the deep snow, the keen, whirling blasts 
filling the trail as fast as made, until, worn out, the troops returned to Wellsville. 
Next day Bishop W. H. Maughan gathered all the men and teams in the place 
and assisted the troops through the pass to Salt Lake Valley. 

‘¢ The victory was of immense value to the settlers of Cache County and all 
the surrounding country. It broke the spirit and power of ‘the Indians and 
enabled the settlers to occupy new and choice localities hitherto unsafe. Peter 
Maughan, the presiding bishop of the County, pronounced it an interposition of 


Providence in behalf of the settlers; the soldiers having done what otherwise 


the colonists would have had to accomplish with pecuniary loss and sacrifice of 
lives illy spared in the weak state of the settlements. This was the universal sen- 
timent of the County. It made the flocks and herds and lives of the people 
comparatively safe; for though the survivors were enraged against the people of 
the County, whom they regarded as in a manner aiding and abetting the troops, 
they felt themselves too weak to forcibly seek revenge.’’ | 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


GREAT MASS MEETING OF THE CITIZENS TO PROTEST AGAINST THE CONDUCT 
OF GOVERNOR HARDING AND JUDGES WAITE AND DRAKE. THE READ- 
ING OF HIS MESSAGE TO THE LEGISLATURE, DEEP INDIGNATION OF 


_ ‘THE PEOPLE. STIRRING DENUNCIATIONS BY THE LEADERS OF THE > 


PEOPLE. RESOLUTIONS. PETITION TO ABRAHAM LINCOLN FOR THE 

REMOVAL OF THE GOVERNOR AND JUDGES. A COMMITTEE APPOINTED 

TO WAIT UPON THEM AND ASK THEIR RESIGNATION IN THE NAME OF 
PEOPLE. THE COMMITTEE'S REPORT. 


In the Spring of 1863 there occurred a demonstration of the people of Great 
. Salt Lake City over the conduct of Governor Harding and Judges Waite and 
Drake. An immense mass meeting was held in the city on the 3rd of March 

As a prelude to the proceedings Captain Thomas’ brass band played ‘‘ Hail Col- 
umbia,’’ after which the meeting organized with the Hon. Daniel Spencer, chair- 
man. Next came a prayer from the chaplain, Joseph Young, for divine guidance 
in their important business, followed by the band playing the ‘‘ Star Spangled 
Banner,”’ after which the Hon. John Taylor arose and briefly stated the object 
of the meeting. They had met together, he said, for the purpose of investi- 
gating certain acts of several of the United States officials now in the Territory. 
It was a mass meeting of the citizens, and he, for one, desired to hear a proper 
statement of the course of the persons alluded to, so far as that affected the 
citizens of the Territory, laid before the people, and that such action might be 
adopted as they thought proper, and as the circumstances demanded. 

The time had come for certain documents to be placed before the people 
and before the country, and on which they could not avoid taking action. 
Though the Legislature was under no obligation at the opening of the session to 
publish the Governor’s message—as such action on their part was purely compli- 
mentary—they did at first contemplate doing so, but on reflection, considered 


that the character of that message was such that they could not with respect to 


themselves and to the community do so, and many were of opinion that its pub- 
lication at that time might have subjected his Excellency to the insult which his 


intemperate language had provoked. Mr. Taylor then gave place to the Hon. 


Albert saa who read the message from the printed Journals of the Leg- 
islature. | 


‘* Gentlemen of the Council and House of Representatives of the Tervilety 


of Utah: 


‘¢Since the of the annual session of this the 
office of Governor of this Territory has been conferred upon me according to 
law. On the 7th day of July last I arrived in this city and assumed the duties 
of my office. I had heard much of the industry and enterprise of the people of 
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Utah, but I must admit that my most sanguine expectations were more than real- 


ized upon my arrival here. A few years since this Territory was only known as a 
desert. I found it the home of a large and thriving population, who have ac- 
complished wonders in the short period that it has been settled; and under the 
steady progress of labor, protected in its indefensible rights, the whole area em- 
braced in the Organic Act establishing this Territory must present a spectacle to 
the people of the United States as satisfactory to them as it is creditable to your- 
selves. | | 

‘* The present season has been one of unusual abundance, not only here, but 
throughout the entire Union; and, notwithstanding civil war has made desolate 
many of the fairest districts which have ever been the abode of a civilized 


people ; yet He who has promised ‘seed time and harvest,’ and ‘the rain to fall - 


upon the unjust as well as the just,’ has still remembered the whole American 
people with superabundant mercies. If the harmony of the world has been 
marred, it has not been through the withholding of His kindness from the 
nation. 

‘*It is not necessary for me to dwell upon the « causes which have superin- 
duced the unhappy troubles now +2 in the States of the American Union. 
That African slavery, and the unnatural antagonisms which grow out of that re- 
jation, lie at the foundation, I have no doubt. I am aware that other reasons 
have been assigned, but such reasons are confined to but very few in comparison 
to the many who will agree with me in my proposition. That it is the duty of 
every lover of human liberty and friend of republican institutions on this conti 
nent to stand by the Government in its present trials is, to my mind, a proposition 

too clear for argument. Notwithstanding Organized treason is still making 
gigantic efforts to carry out its purpose of the destruction of the Union, yet I am 
happy in the belief that the rebellion has culminated; that it can never be as 
strong again as it has been for a few months past. The extremest measures have 


been resorted to in the rebel States to put the last man in the field for the pur- — 
e of sustaining the rebel flag ; nevertheless, that flag has been compelled to. 


retreat step by step before the victorious legions of the Union, and still there are 
millions of men to be called into the field, if it shall hereafter be found that 
those millions are needed. 


‘* CONSERVATISM OF ‘THE ADMINISTRATION. 


‘The most conservative advocate of the Union, no matter what his opinions 


heretofore may have been on the question of slavery, cannot complain of the 


policy of the Administration of President Lincoln in dealing with this question. 


- While it was known to all men that 4,000,000 of chattel slaves were supplying 


their rebel masters with means to prosecute their work of ruin to the Govern- 
ment, and for the overthrow of the Constitution—the joint labors of our common 
ancestors; yet that same Government, through its civil ministers and military 
commanders, it must be confessed, hesitated long to strike the rebel interests 
where its blows could be made to tell with most terrible effect. eS : 


** OBJECTS OF THE WAR, 


“The present war has not been _— by the Federal Civienitent be- | 
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cause of any hostility towards the institutions of the Southern States, but to pre- 
serve the union of the great family of States. The question of emancipation, or 
no Union, has been. thrust upon the President. In meeting that question -he has 
_ shown a patriotic wisdom worthy the head of a great nation. If the Union | 
could have been preserved and slavery still suffered to remain intact, that institu- 
tion would never have been disturbed by the American people, but wotld have 
been suffered to expand its malign influences in the impoverishment of the. soil 
where it exists, until finally it must have perished by the inexorable law of retri- 
bution, which, like an avenging Nemesis, is ever following in the track of wrong. 
But no matter when or how the present difficulties may be settled, slavery is 
doomed—it must perish, from the very nature of things. | 


‘PROCLAMATION OF EMANCIPATION. 


‘¢On the first day of January, proximo, the time given by the President to 
the slave masters of. the rebel States will have expired. If madness shall still rule 
ia their councils and no returning sense of duty or patriotism shall have been 

_ awakened in their hearts, and they shall still refuse to return to that allegiance 
which is their plainest duty, then the President, exercising that power which he | 
holds as commander-in-chief, and which, as a war power, no man, whose opinions 
are entitled to the least respect, has ever denied, will by proclamation declare the 
freedom of every slave in the States or districts of States, where such rebellion © 
shall then exist. This new order of things may for a time jostle the commercial 
interests of not only this country, but of the whole civilized world ; but order 
and harmony will soon be restored, and our system of Government will still be 

preserved, with no disturbing element remaining—a beacon-light to the nations, — 
anda refuge to countless millions who will come after us. 


‘* ADMISSION OF THE STATE OF DESERET INTO THE UNION. 


_ ** After the adjournment of the last session of this body, in accordance with 

a joint resolution emanating therefrom, the people of this Territory proceeded to 
elect delegates to form a Constitution for the State of Deseret; and after such 
Constitution was formed and adopted, the people proceeded to elect a Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, and other officers, amongst which was a representative to 
Congress ; and also two United States Senators were elected. One of the gen- 
tlemen elected as a United States Senator proceeded’ to Washington City and 
caused to be laid before Congress the object of his mission. He was treated with 
that courtesy to which a gentleman on so grave a mission should ever be entitled. 
He was permitted to occupy a seat within the bar of the Senate chamber, and 
was otherwise received with the kindest consideration. In consequence of the 
lateness of the session, it could not be expected that more would have been done 
_ than was in the premises. The Constitution and other documents were referred 
to the appropriate committee, where the matter now rests. That the question 
will be taken up at the approaching session of Congress and ee 

of fairness that becomes a great and generous nation, Ihave nodoubt. 

«Tam sorry to say that since my sojourn amongst you I have heard no sen- 
timents, either publicly or privately expressed, that would lead me to believe that- 
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much sympathy is felt by any considerable number of your people in favor of the 
Government of the United States, now struggling for its very existence ‘in the 


_ valley and shadow’ through which it has been called to pass. If I am mistaken 
in this opinion no one will rejoice more than myself in acknowledging my error. 


I would, in the name of my bleeding country, that you, as the representatives 
of public sentiment here, would speedily pass such a resolution as will extort. 
from me, if necessary, a public acknowledgment of my error, if error I have 
committed. 

“I have said this in no unkind spirit ; I would much rather learn that the 
fault has been on my part and not on yours. ; 

‘*T régret also to say, I have found in conversing with many gentlemen of 
social and political influence, that because the question of the admission of this 
Territory into the Union was temporarily postponed, distrust is entertained in re- 
gard to the friendly disposition of the Federal Government, and expressions have 
been used amounting to inuendoes at least, as to what the result might be in case 
the admission should be rejected or postponed. Every such manifestation of 
spirit on the part of the objectors is, in my opinion, not only unbecoming, but is — 
based on an entire misconception of the rights of the applicant, and the duties 
of the representatives of the States composing the Union. 

‘‘The Constitution of the United States provides, in Art. 4, end Sec. 3, 

‘that new States may be admitted by Congress in this Union,’ etc. The question 
properly arises, when and how are they to be admitted? Not, surely, upon the 
demand of. the people of the Territory seeking to be admitted, but upon the con- — 
sent of Congress. When that consent becomes a right to be demanded, depends 
on circumstances. It is doubtless the interest and policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment to admit the Territories belonging to it to the status and condition of States 


whenever there is a sufficient population to warrant it, and they apply to Con- 


gress with a Constitution republican in spirit and form. 


«« But still the Congress has not only the right but it is one of their gravest 
duties, to see that this great boon is not conferred upon a people unprepared to 
enter into the great political family on a basis that is unjust to other members of 
the Union. Amongst the first inquiries is that in relation to the population of 
the Territory knocking for admission. — Is it such as to entitle a State to a mem- 


_ ber in the House of Representatives? If such is the case, and the Constitution 


which has been adopted as the organic law is such as the Constitution of the © 

United States contemplates; if the same has been adopted in good faith, and the 
people are loyal to the Constitution and the laws, and desire the welfare of the 
Federal Government, then it becomes.not only the duty of the Congress to ad- 
mit such applicant, but the latter has a right morally and politically to demand 
such admission. But on the other hand, if it is not clearly shown that there is a 
sufficient population, that the Constitiation is republican in form and spirit, that 
the same has been adopted in good faith, and that the people are loyal to the 
Federal Government and to the Jaws, then the right to make such demand does 
not exist, nor should the application be entertained after these facts appear. | 

_. ‘The admission of a new State into the Union is, or ought to be, attended 
with gravest consideration. For instance, suppose the population of the Terri- 
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tory is known to fall far short of the number that entitles the present members of 
_ the Union to a representation in Congress, should it be thought hard or strange that 
objections should be made? Is it thought a hardship that the people of the Stare 
of New York, comprising 4,000,000, are not willing that their voices should be 
silenced in the Senate of the United States by 60,000 or 80,000 in one of the 
Territories? I am aware that precedents may be cited in some few instances, 
where these reasons have been overlooked and disregarded, but that fact does not 
atfect the question under consideration. The reasons which controlled Congress at 
the time referred to were never good and sound ones, but we found in the wishes 
and ambition of political parties, anxious to control the vote in the electoral col- 
lege, for chief magistrate. If the precedent was a bad one, the sconer it is 
changed the better for all parties concerned. 

‘‘In connection with this subject, I respectfully recommend the propriety of 
passing an act whereby a correct census may be taken of the population of the . 
_ Territory. If it shall be found that the population is sufficient to entitle it to one — 
representative in Congress, on the present basis, I shall be most happy in aiding 
you to the extent of my humble abilities, in forwarding any movements having 
for their end, the admission of the Territory into the Union as a State. 


‘* POLYGAMY. 


‘It would be disingenuous’ if I were not to advert to a question, though seem- 
ingly it has nothing to do with the premises, is yet one of vast importance to 
you as a people, and which cannot be ignored—I mean that institution which is 
not only commended but encouraged by you, and which, to say the least of it, is 
an anomaly throughout Christendom—I[ mean polygamy, or, if you please, gitiral 
wives. In approaching this delicate subject, I desire to do so in no offensive 
manner or unkind spirit ; yet the institution, founded upon no written statute of 
your Territory, but upon custom alone exists. It is a patent fact, and your own 
_ public teachers, by speech and pamphlet, on many occasions, have challenged its 
investigation at the bar of Christendom. I will not on this occasion be drawn 
into a discussion either of its morality or its Bible authority; I will neither affirm 
or deny any one of the main proceedings on which it rests. That there is seem- 
ing authority for its practice in the Old Testament Scripture, cannot be denied. 
| ‘¢ But still there were many things authorized in the period of the world 

when they were written which could not be tolerated now without overturning the 
whole system of our civilization, based, as it is, on the new and better revelation 
of the common Savior of us all. While it must be confessed that the practice of 
polygamy prevailed to a limited extent, yet it should be remembered that it was 
in that age of the world when the twilight of a semi-barbarism had not } 
to the effulgence of the coming day, and when the glory and fame of the kings 
of Israel consisted more in the beauty and multitude of their concubines than in — 
the wisdom of their counselors. ‘‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” 
was once the /ex talionis of the great Jewish law-giver. So capital punishment — 
was awarded for Sabbath breaking; and there were many other statutes and cus-' 
toms which at this age of the world; if Fe would: Cony us — _ 
the centuries of barbarism. ss 
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‘*T lay it down as a sound proposition that no community can happily exist 
with an institution as important as that of marriage wanting in all those qualities 
that make it homogeneal with institutions and laws of neighboring civilized communi- 
ties having the same object. _ Anomalies in'the moral world cannot long exist in 
a state of mere abeyance; they must form the very nature of things, become ag- 
gressive, or they will soon disappear from the force of conflicting ideas. This 
proposition is supported by the history of our race, and is so plain ‘that it may be 
set down as an axiom. If we grant this to be true, we may sum up the conclu- 

sion of ‘the argument as follows: either the laws and opinions of the community 
by which you are surrounded must become subordinate to your customs and . 
Opinions, or, on the other hand, you must yield to theirs. ‘The conflict is irre- 
pressible. 

‘¢ But no matter whether this mont shall disappear or remain menosiijet you, 
it is your duty at least, ‘to guard it against flagrant abuse. That plurality of wives 
is tolerated and believed to be right, may not appear so strange. But that a 
_ mother and her daughter are allowed to fulfill the duties of wives to the same hus- 
~ band, or that a man could be found in all Christendom who could be induced to | 
take upon himself such a relationship, is perhaps no less a marvel in morals than 
in matters of taste. The bare fact that such practices are tolerated amongst you 
is sufficient evidence that the human passions, whether excited by religious fa- 
naticism or otherwise, must be restrained and subject to laws, to which all must 
yield obedience. No community can long exist without absolute social anarchy 
unless so important an institution as that of marriage laws is regulated by law. 

It is the basis of our civilization, and in it the whole question of the Rectemt and 
distribution of real and personal estate is involved. 


** Much to my astonishment, I have not been able to find any laws upon the 
statutes of this Territory regulating martiage. I earnestly recommend to your - 
early consideration the passage came. 8 that will meet the exigencies of the 


| ** ACT OF CONGRESS AGAINST POLYGAMY. 


B hh I respectfully call your attention to an Act of Congress passed the first day 
of July, 1862, entitled ‘‘ An Act to punish and prevent the practice of polygamy 
in the Territories of the United States, and in other places, and disapproving | 
and annulling certain Acts of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory ot Utah.”’ 
(Chap. CXXVII. of the Statutes at Large of the last Session. of Congress, page 
501.) Iam aware that there is a prevailing opinion here that said Act is uncon- 
stitutional, and therefore it is recommended by those in high authority that no 
regard whatever should be paid to the same—and still more to be regretted, if I 
am rightly informed, in some instances it has been recommended that it be 
apenly disregarded and defied, meanly to defy the same. . 


take this occasion to warn the people of this Territory 
gerous and disloyal counsel. Whether such Act is unconstitutional or not, is not 
necessary for me either to affirm ordeny. The individual citizen, under no cir- 
cumstances whatever, has ‘the right to defy any law or statute of the United 


States with impunity. In doing so, he takes upon himself the risk of the penal- 
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ties of that statute, ~. they what they may, in case his judgment should be in 
error. The Constitution has amply provided how and where all such questions of — 


doubt are to be submitted and settled, viz: in the courts constituted for that pur- 
pose. To forcibly resist the execution of that Act would, to say the least, be a 
high misdemeanor, and if a whole community should become involved in such 
resistance, would call downu pon it the consequences of insurrection and rebellion. 
I hope and trust that no such rash counsels will prevail. If, unhappily, Iam 
mistaken in this, I choose to shut my eyes to the consequences. 


LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 


‘¢ Amongst the most cherished and sacred rights secured to the citizens of 
the United States, is the right ‘to worship God according to the dictates of con- 
science.’ It would have been strange indeed, if the founders of our Government 
had not thrown around the citizen this irrevocable guaranty, when it is remem- 
bered that so many of the framers of the Constitution must have been familiar 
with the acts of the British Parliament against ‘non-conformists,’ and had wit- 
nessed the injustice and hardship resulting therefrom. They had seen men of the 
most exalted abilities and virtues excluded from places of public trust for no 
other reason than that they would not subscribe to all of the dogmas of a church 
established by law. They had witnessed, at the same time, other men of the 


most questionable integrity and morality clothed in the robes of prelate and 


bishop, exacting without stint or mercy, enormous revenues from an unwilling 
people, and spending the same in the pursuit of an unholy ambition, and in a 
luxury that better befitted some Eastern satrap than the followers of ‘ the meek 
and lowly Jesus,’ in whom they professed to believe. In the light of their past 
experience, and inspired by the great primal truths of the Declaration, the ‘ in- 
_ defeasible rights of man to the enjoyment of life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness’ still sounding in their ears, they founded a government on the basis of 
religious tolera:ion, before unknown to mankind. This could not well have been 
otherwise, from the very nature of things. It was the inevitable corollary that 
proceeded from the premises, and thus was it that religion was made a matter be- 
tween man and his Maker, and not between man and the Government. 


‘‘ But here arises a most important question, a- question perhaps that has never — 


yet been asked or fully answered in this country—how far does the right of con- 
science extend? Is there any limit to this right? and, if so, where shall the line 
of demarcation be drawn, designating” that which is not forbidden from that which 
is? This is indeed a most important inquiry, and from the tendency of the times, 
must sooner or later be answered. I cannot and will not on this occasion pretend to 
answer this question, but will venture the suggestion that when it is answered the 
same rules will be adopted as if the freedom of speech and of —— were in- 
volved in the argument. 

‘Let us refer to this provision of the Constineion; ; it is found i in the first 
article of the amendments: ‘ Congress shall make no laws respecting the establish- 
- ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press’ Can we logically infer from the above provision 
that these rights are not co-relative, or that they do not rest on the same princi- 
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ples? that one of these rights is of more importance to the citizen than the other, 
and’ that his duty in their ‘ free exercise’ is not the same? I think not. — 

‘¢ Let us briefly examine this proposition. Because ‘the freedom of speech 
and of the press’ is guaranteed, can the citizen thereby be allowed to speak 
slanderously and falsely of his neighbor? Can he write and print a libel with 
impunity? He certainly cannot; and his folly would almost amount to idiocy if 
he should ‘appeal to the Constitution to shield him from the consequences of his 
acts. But the question may be asked—why not? The answer is at hand. Simply 
because he is not allowed to abuse these rights. If, upon a prosecution for slan- — 
der or libel, the defendant should file his plea setting up that provision of the 
Constitation as a matter of defense, the plea would not only be bad on demurrer, 
but the pleader would be looked upon as a very bad lawyer. Will any one in- | 
form me why the same parity of reasoning should not apply in one case as the 
other ? | 

‘‘ That if an act, in violation of law and repugnant to the civilization in the 
midst of which that act has been committed, should be followed by a prosecution, 
could be justified under the guaranty of the Constitution securing the ‘free ex- 


ercise of religion’ more than in the case above cited? I shall pause for an - 


answer. There can be no limits beyond which the mind cannot dwell, and our 
thoughts soar in their aspirations after truth. We may think what we will, 
believe what we will, and speak what we will, on all subjects of speculative the- 
ology. We may believe with‘equal impunity the Talmud of the Jew, the Bible 
of the Christian, the Book of Mormon, the Koran, or the Veda of the Brahmin. 
We cannot elevate, other than by moral forces, the human soul from the low plane 
of ignorance and barbarism, whether it worships for its God, the Llama of the 
Tartars, or the Beetle of the Egyptians. But when religious opinions assume | 
new manifestations and pass from mere sentiments into overt acts, no matter 
whether they be acts of faith or not, they must not outrage the opinions of the 
civilized world, but, on the other hand, must conform to those usages established 
by law, and which are believed to underlie our civilization, 

¢ But, the question returns—lIs there any limit to the ‘free exercise of re- 
ligion? ’ If there is not, then in the midst of the nineteenth century, human 
victims may be sacrificed as an atonement for sin, and ‘‘ widows may be burned 
alive on the funeral pile,’’ Is there one here who believes that such shocking 
barbarisms: could be practiced in the name of religion, and in the ‘ free exercise 
thereof’ in any State or Territory of the United States? If not, then there 
must be a limit to this right under consideration, and it only remains for the 
proper. tribunal at the proper time to fix the alee as gach case shall arise 
involving that question. 

| POWERS VESTED IN THE GOVERNOR BY THE ORGANIC ACT. 


«The Act of Congress organizing the Territory of Utah, and Kiciding a 
Government therein, defined with sufficient certainty the duties of each depart- 
ment in said Government. These several departments were made to consist of the 
Executive, the Legislative and the Judicial. Amongst the duties imposed upon 
the Governor, is that of nominating certain officers, by and with thé advice and 
consent of the Council.’ The first question that arises under this head is, what 
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officers are to be nominated by the Governor? The seventh section of said Act 
is in the following words: ‘And be it further enacted, that all township, dis- 
trict and county officers, not herein otherwise provided for, shall be appointed, or 
elected, as the.case may be, in such manner as shall be provided for by the Gov- 
ernor and Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Utah.’ The Governor shal] 
nominate, and by and with’ éhe advice and consent of the Legislative Council 
(not Assembly) appoint all officers not herein otherwise provided for, etc. Town- 
ship, district and county officers are to be appointed or elected, as the case may 
be, in such manner asthe Governor and Legislative Assembly may direct. It is 
clear to my mind that the Organic Act contemplates two classes ‘of officers, viz: | \ 
township, district and county, and another class not included in the former, 
which embraces all officers strictly Territorial, such as es for the 
Territory, marshal, auditor, treasurer, etc. | 
‘‘T cannot arrive at any other conclusion in the examination of the Act, than | 
that the officers not included in the first class must be appointed by the Governor, _ 
by and wizh consent of the Legislative Council, and cannot be elected, as in the 
former instance, by joint ballot of the Legislative Assembly, have held such. 
offices contrary to law and have been removed upon the prosecution of a writ of 
_ quo warranto. It follows further, that if such officers acted without authority of 
law their acts were void, and are not binding upon the citizens. This becomes a 
question of much importance when we consider the hardship and inconvenience 
- that may hereafter grow out of the same. I respectfully submit for your consider- 
ation, whether it would not be safer either to pass some law legalizing the acts of 
such persons, while in the supposed discharge of their duties, or it may be that 
it would require an Act of Congress legalizing such assumed official acts, —Ss_ 
‘¢ Before dismissing this part of my subject, I feel it to be my duty to suggest 
to you whether a very grave question may not hereafter arise as to the authority 
of the Legislative Assembly to elect by joint ballot any of the officers denomin- 
ated as ‘ township, district or county officers.’ I have been unofficially advised. 
that the word ‘election’ as used in the Organic Act, might be held to refer to the- 
people, and not to the Legislative Assembly. If such a question should hereafter. 
arise, and such a possible view should be taken in deciding this question, it would 
involve the most serious cousequences. I will express no opin ion on the bares) 
I only raise the question for your consideration. 


AND CODIFICATION OF THE STATUTES. 


‘‘T respectfully call your attention to the necessity of a thorough revision 
_ and codification of the statutes of this Territory. I am aware that something 
> was attempted at your last session in that direction ; but it seems to me that the 
committee which had that duty under their charge stopped far short of what was 
required at their hands. It is the duty of the law makers to leave the statutes by 
which the people.are to be governed so plain in. their several requirements that. 
the stranger cannot be misled. It is extremely difficult to ascertain what precise 
statutes are in force on many subjects in this Territory. . Besides this, there are 
many. prosiaions in statutes — and whilst they remain 
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subject, believing that i: will be only necessary to call your attention to the facts 
as they exist. 

‘¢ Amongst the most objectionable of ‘these provisions, may “ found the fol- 
lowing in the revised statutes of 1855, and which are still in force: 

-€*Chap. 5, relating to justices of the peace. Secs. 8, 15, 19. 

‘*Chap. 3, relating to the procedure in civil cas@s. Sec. 28. 

+ Chap. 6, relating to attorneys-at-law. This whole chapter ‘should be re- 
pealed. | 
‘‘Chap. 12, relating to estates of decedents. Secs. 14, 24, 25, 26. The 
great objection to these sections is, that no limit whatever is fixed to the value of 
the estate, thereby cutting off claims which ought to be paid, when there is 
enough to do so, and still the family will be left in comfortable circumstances. 

‘Chap. 18, in relation to divorces. There should be a specified time when 
such notice of the pendency of the application should be given to the defendant. 
Sec: 18, in the same chapter, gives the probate judge power too plenary. In ques- 
tions of so much importance, the party should have the benefit of a trial by 
jury. 

Chap. 32 be stricken from the statute. No such crime as treason 
against a Territory is known to the laws. 

‘TI call your attention especially to sections 112 and 113, under the title of 
‘Justifiable Killing, and the Prevention of Public Offences.’ These provisions 
are too palpably unjust to stand a day on your statutes. It would be an easy 
matter for a man to be murdered, and yet under these provisions his murderer 
could escape under the plea that the circumstances were such as to excite his fears 
that certain acts either would be done or had been, for which he claimed the 
immunity of the statute. If your laws against the offenses therein named are 
not sufficiently penal, make them so; but to authorize by a public statute the kill- 
ing of a man on mere suspicion that he has committed or will commit certain 
acts, which are less than capital upon his conviction after a fair trial, seems to be 
most cruel and unjust. In China, it is said that a high Mandarin of the ‘ blue button’ 
may kill with impunity a person suspected of stealing rice, and cut open his 
stomach to find the evidence of his guilt. In no other instance have I been able 
to find any statute or custom analogous to the one under consideration. No com-_ 
munity can adopt the principles contained in that statute without soon becoming 
(dropping the figure) ‘as a whitened sepulchre filled with dead men’s bones. 


.**VOTING BY BALLOT. 


‘*T respectfully call your attention to Chap. 47, Sec. 5, in relation to voting 
at elections by ballot. Said section is as follows: ‘Each elector shall pro- 
vide himself with a vote containing the names of the persons he wishes elected, 
and the offices he would have them fill, and present it neatly folded to the judge 
of the election, who shall number it and deposit it in the ballot-box. The clerk 
shall then write down the name of the elector opposite the number of his vote.’ 
Why the elector should be required to provide himself a vote and present it 


neatly folded, perhaps can be satisfactorily explained ; but I confess that the ob- 


ject of voting by ballot is completely defeated by the above provisions. Why 
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not vote viva voce at once. The great object to be obtained in voting at our 
popular elections is absolute freedom of the elector in depositing his vote. Hence 
it is that in most, if not all the States, the right of voting by secret ballot is 
secured to the elector by stringent laws. The reason is obvious. A thousand 
circumstances might so completely surround the elector that he would be com- 
pelled oftentimes to vote against the convictions of his judgment, and yet could 
not, if interested and powerful parties were permitted to exercise their control 
over him in the discharge of one of his most sacred duties. 

‘¢In connection with this subject, I take pleasure in adopting the language 
of my worthy predecessor, Governor Cumming, as being eminently fit and 
proper: ‘Many of the laws now on the statute book were passed under a con- 
dition of things which will soon cease to exist. You cannot reasonably anticipate 
a continuance of the partial isolation which has characterized your early his- 
tory in this region. It must be borne in mind, that you are situated upon the 

great highway between the oceans, which is already traversed by expresses and 
telegraphs,. and is soon to witness the establishment of a railroad trans- 
porting through your valleys the commodities of the world. It would be 
well that you make timely preparation for changes that are fast approaching you, 
and are ultimately inevitable. New relations between yourselves and the outer 
world must occur. I would therefore urge upon you that you appoint a com- 
mittee to prepare a code of laws suitable for the present and future requirements 
- of this community. The judges are constituted your legal advisers in these 
matters—to them I refer you.’ If this was true in 1860, how much more is it | 
true to-day? The constantly increasing travel over the great Overland Mail 
route, the thousands of emigrants passing yearly through your Territory, many of 
whom become permanent citizens, admonish all of us that your days of isolation 
from the outside world have forever passed. Even if it were desirable, you can- 
not longer remain isolated and walled in by these natural ramparts around you. — 
Every canyon susceptible cf improvement will be converted into some thorough- 
fare where the never-ceasing tide of our population will be poured along. Every 
nook and valley, which for ages have been trodden by wild beasts or savage men, 
will become the home of some enterprising citizen whose right it will be to claim 
the protection of just and wholesome laws. 


FINANCIAL. 


‘‘T herewith annex the auditor’s and treasurer’s reports for the year. 1862. 
They have been made out with so much clearness in their details that it is only 
necessary for me to refer them to you, accompanying the former mith a few brief 
suggestions. By reference to appended statement ‘‘A’”’ in the auditor’s report, 
it will be seen that the aggregate amount of taxable property assessed within the 
said Territory for the year 1862 is $4,779,518; and the same statement shows a 
tax due the Territorial treasury for the current year, estimated at one per cent., 
of $47,795.18, from which will have to be taken, for cost of assessing, collecting 
and remittances by county courts, at least 12 per cent.; ae a aw net ~ 
revenue of $42,059.76. : 

«« The whole Territorial liability, — the direct tax assessed by the 
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United States, and assumed by the Territorial Legislature, January 17, 1862, 
amounts to the aggregate sum of $40,199.31. ‘The assets out of which this sum 
is to be paid, by reference to the same report, amounts to the sum of $50,612. 10, 
leaving a balance still in the treasury on the 1st day of November, 1862, of 
$10,412.99. The above result cannot fail in being satisfactory to you. The 
report of the treasurer is'so clear and concise that it is not necessary for me ‘to 
add one word more than what is contained in the report itself. 


‘‘ Before dismissing the subject I call your attention especially to the auditor’s 


report for the year 1861, in regard to the aggregate value of taxable property | 


within this Territory for that year. By examining the same you will find that 
such aggregate amount was $5,032,184—thereby showing the strange fact that 
since that assessment was made there has been a falling off in the value of taxable 
property within this Territory in a single year of $252,666, and what is still 


- more remarkable, this apparent loss in Great Salt Lake County alone has been 


$140,280, whilst, on the other hand, in the County of Davis, there has been an 
apparent gain of $410,514. I am advised that the cutting off a portion of this 
Territory, and adding the same to that of ‘Nevada, cannot account | for this phe- 
nomenon. 


_ “Tf there is no mistake in these computations it presents a most remarkable 
fact indeed. I shall not attempt to account for it here, but call ‘your attention to 
the same, merely adding that in the absence of great local calamities, which affect 
in their nature whole communities, I question whether such an instance can be 
found in the history of any people. But it remains with you to account for this 
phenomenon. This city is the heart and centre of the county where so remark- 
able a deficiency has developed itself, and yet there certainly has been no 


natural causes for this condition of things. Not only have the people stood 


still in all of their industrial pursuits, absolutely earning nothing over and above 
their current expenses that goes to swell the aggregate wealth, but there has been 
a positive loss, if we are to be governed by these data, in Great Salt Lake County 
alone, in one year, of $140,280. Can this be so, when we take into considera- 
tion that the present year has been one of unusual prosperity, while the labors of 


the husbandman have been most bountifully paid, and on every hand of this 


thriving city unmistakable evidences of prosperity are apparent? This result can 


-only be accounted for on one hypothesis, viz: in former years the valuation of 
_ property has been too high, or the present year it has been too low. These fluctu- 


ations to some extent will always exist from factitious causes alone, in spite of the 


greatest precaution; but it is the duty of the Legislature to guard not only the 


people but the treasury, against abuses of the kind, if any exist. There can be — 
no wrong to the people ‘in the collection of an ad valorem tax, providing the 


property has been fairly assessed and its value fairly determined. The revenue is 
the common futid of the people, and there should be no favoritism in the collec- 
tion of the same. No matter whether the individual property-holder possesses 


ten, twenty or a hundred thousand dollars’ worth, he should submit to the same 


rules in determining its value, as if he was the owner mad of one — of ten 
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** MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘¢On the 29th of October last the Secretary of the Interior addressed mea 
letter informing me.that he had designated me to receive for the Territorfal Li- 
brary here, two sets of the documents of the 2d session of the 36th Congress; 
that by the Act approved the 14th March, 1862, making appropriationsifor the 
Legislative, Executive and Judicial expenses for the Government for the year 
ending 3oth June, 1862, there is the following provision: ‘ Provided, that the 
said journals and documents shall be sent to such libraries and public nee 

only as shall signify a willingness to pay the cost of transportation of the same.’ 
Upon inquiry I find that no funds were at my disposal with which to pay for such 
transportation, and I notified the Department accordingly. 

There will doubtless be other important documents to be distributed on 
the same terms hereafter, and I recommend that you provide the necessary means 
whereby you can avail the people of this Territory of the benefits of these 
donations. | 

‘‘T am advised that the penitentiary of this Territory is in a dilapidated 
condition, and that some repairs are absolutely necessary in order to make the 
same a safe or proper receptacle for public offenders. I recommend that yee me- 
moridlize Congress upon that subject. 

‘¢T have not been able to find any law upon your statutes inaugurating a 
-common school system, or that any money has been appropriated with a view to 

that end, although you have appropriated money to other objects of much less ae 
importance, for instance, in keeping up a guas? military establishment at a con- 
siderable expense to the people. As much as this condition of things at one 
period of your history may have been required, it seems to me that the time has 
passed when the Territorial fund should be used for that,purpose at the expense of 
so important a measure as that which looks to the education of the rising genera- 
tion amongst you. I need not dwell here upon the importance of common 
schools ; your intelligence must supply any argumentation on my part. ) 

_ The condition of the militia of this Territory is unknown to me. Although 
the statute organizing the same makes it the duty of the lieutenant-general com- 
manding to report to the Governor, who is recognized as commander-in-chief, on 
or before the rst day of December, annually; yet no such report has been made 
to me, and therefore I am wholly uninformed on the subject. If I shall hereafter 
deem it my duty, I may require that such report be made. 

«There are many other topics to which, perhaps, I ought to refer, but I have 
no data from which to draw conclusions. If reports on any of these subjects shall 
hereafter be made to me I will communicate them to you, with such eee as 
I shall deem proper. 


INDIAN TROUBLES. 


yas Coiniphitins have been frequently made to me during the past summer and 
up to a recent period by immigrants who have suffered great loss and violence from 
hostile Indian bands who infest some parts of this and adjoining Territories, whilst 
peacefully pursuing their travel to such points of destination as was their right to 
™ and from statements —_ I believe to be reliable, certain n residents of this 
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Territory have been known openly to barter and trade with the Indians for cloth- 


ing and other articles which they at the time must have known were the spoils and — 


plunder from murdered citizens. These practices have, in my opinion, a direct 
tendency to encourage these outrages against humanity. I respectfully suggest 
for your consideration whether any legislation is demanded at your hands to pre- 
vent these outrages in the future. The presence of a military command here will 
doubtless have a tendency to prevent many of these horrors. 

‘*T am glad that I am enabled to inform you that the Federal Government 
has made arrangements to hold treaties with some if not all the tribes of Indians 
that have so long infested this and neighboring Territories, and it is to be hoped 
that this will be done at an early day, and the Indian title to the lands therein be 
speedily extinguished, and such disposition will be made of their spageer pepents 
as becomes a great, generous and just Covernepent. : 


HOMESTEAD ACT. 


‘On the 1st day of January, 1863, the Homestead Act passed on the 2oth 
May last will go into effect, thereby enabling any person who is of the age of 21 
years, or who is the head of a family, or who has performed service in the army 


or navy of the United States, and who has not been in arms against the United _ 


States, or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof, and has declared his inten- 


tion to become a citizen of the same, to enter on and take possession of 160 acres - 
of any of the public lands not otherwise appropriated, and by cultivating the ~ 


same for the term of five years, and paying $10, will, upon the compliance with 
these conditions, be entitled to a patent for the same. Thus will it be in the 
power of every loyal citizen to possess a homestead of 160 acres of land, secured 
from all liabilities from any debts which he may have contracted prior to his 
patent for the same. When it is remembered that the beneficent act was intended 


for good cannot well be estimated to the present and future generations. What 
patriotic devotion does the recipient of this great boon not owe to the Govern- 
ment that thus shields himself and his family from the possibility of want, if he 
will make use of the means that God and nature have given him! What should 
be the character of that loyalty due from the citizens from such a Government— 


‘to secure a home to every loyal citizen, on terms so easy and just, its consequences — 


a Government which enables him at one bound, although ruined in his fortunes, — 


to spring from indigence and poverty to comparative ease and independence? 
‘The Indian title to the lands in our vast territories will soon be extinguished, and 


_ they will be open to settlement on the terms above presented. What inducements 


are there which are not held out to those just beginning life, and who may reason- 
ably hope to witness thriving cities springing up where the wild ‘Indian now lights 
his camp fires and pitches his rude lodge! : 

‘* When it is also remembered that every rood of land i in this Territory will 
be open to the citizens, upon no harder terms than that they will occupy and 
cultivate it, and remain loyal to our common Government, who should doubt for 
a moment that such a golden opportunity shall be offered in vain, or that one 
link shall be stricken from the chain of sympathy that should ever bind us alike 
in interest, in body and soul, to that same benign and just Government? 
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CONCLUSION. 


‘<I have felt it my duty to urge upon your earnest consideration the sugges- 
tions and measures herein recommended; at the same time I felt that I would be 
wanting in proper respect to you were I to accompany each of these recommenda- 
tions with an assignment of all the reasons which might be urged in their favor. 
I am accountable to the Government of our common country for these recom- 
mendations. You too are accountable to the same tribunal and to your immediate 
constituents for the disposition that you make of them. It is your province and 
duty to consider and discuss them, and either adopt or reject them as your wis- 
dom shall determine. 

‘¢T desire to assure you, gentlemen, that nothing in my power shall be want- 
ing to demonstrate my honest regard for the interest and welfare of the people of 
this Terzitory. They deserve much at the hands of the Federal Government for 
their persevering industry ; and, so far as my humble efforts may contribute to 
that end they shall never be wanting. No matter what differences of opinion 
may exist between us on many subjects, I will endeaver to convince you of my 
sincerity by the uprightness of my conduct, and shall always be satisfied with the 
discharge of my official duties, when I know that they stand approved by the 
general voice of the people. 

_ €*May each one of you be clothed with wisdem from on high, in the dis- 
charge of the important duties which devolve upon you, and may your delibera- 
tions be such as not only to secure the lasting peace, happiness and prosperity of 
the people of this Territory, but also redound to the welfare and glory of our 
common county. 

STEPHEN S. HARDING. 
«Great Salt Lake City, U. T., December 8, 1862." 


The reading of the message was listened to with great attention, and at its. 
conclusion, the audience unmistakably indicated their uneasiness over the insult 
offered to their representatives, who had been forced to listen to its delivery by - 
the Governor in person. There was one deep feeling of contempt manifest for 
_ its author. Mr. Carrington then alluded to the inconsistences of the Governor’s 
professions and his actions. He said his Excellency reminded him of the man 
and his cow. He commenced with sweet apples and at every opportunity threw 
in the onions. The Governor commenced with admitting that the Constitution 
debarred him from interfering with their religious rights, and at every oppor- 
tunity throughout the message he attacked them. He said he would neither 
affirm nor deny with regard to the question of polygamy, yet at the same time, he 
held it up to ridicule and obloquy, and everywhere affirming that it was 
not only contrary to civilization, but anomalous, and that it could not be en- 
dured, was contrary to the law and unconstitutional, while at the same time he 
conceded that it was a religious rite and a matter of faith with the people. These 
were, he said, a few of the reasons which induced the Legislative Assembly 
to waive the complimentary publication of the message, in hopes that his Excel- 
jJency might consider his folly, mend his ways and pursue the course which he 
promised in the latter part of his message; but how consistently he had acted 
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since that time, the audience. would be able to judge after the ee of other 
documents during the meeting. —— 


IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS FROM WASHINGTON. 


Mr. Carrington then read correspondence. from Hon: John M. Bernhisel, 
Delegate to Congress, and from the Hon. Wir. H. Hooper, Senator-elect, in 
which the unjustifiable proceedings of Governor Harding and the Associate-Jus- — 
tices Waite and Drake were exposed. Mr. Carrington read an extract from a 
letter, dated Washington, 22d January, in which Governor Harding was repre- 
sented to have communicated to the Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, Vice-President of 
the United States and President of the Senate, his message, accompanied. by a 
letter stating that the message had been suppressed through the influence of one 


of our prominent citizens, referring, unquestionably, to Governor Young. The 


following is the last paragraph of the letter referred to: 


: ‘¢T entertain strong hopes that we shall be able to obtain, before the termi- 
nation of the session, an appropriation to liquidate your Indian amounts, unless: 
prevented by Governor Harding’s insinuation of the disloyalty of our people. ee 


The following is an extract from a letter, dated Washington, February, 1863: 

‘‘On the 11th of December last, Senator Browning introduced a bill in the 
Senate, which was referred to the Committee on fhe Judiciary. ‘This bill was pre- | 
pared at Great Salt Lake City, and its enactment by Congress, recommended by 
Governor Harding and Judges Waite and Drake. The leading and most exceptional 
features of this bill are the following: st: It limits the jurisdiction of the Pro- 
bate Court to the probate of me to the issue of letters of administration and the 
appointment of guardians. : It authorizes the Marshal to summon any persons 


within the district in which the court is held that he thinks proper as jurors. 3: 


It authorizes the Governor to appoint and commission @// militia officers, including 
Major-General, and remove them at plonmare. It also confers on the Governor 
authority to appoint the days for training.’’ 

On the 27th of January, the Hon. Wm. H. Hooper writes from Washington 
that ‘‘Governor Harding is, of course, doing all he can by letters’’ against the 
people of Utah. His letter was chiefly occupied with the bill presented by Mr. 
Browning. The Senator’s letter was entirely confirmatory of those from the pen of 
our Delegate. He says: 

_ The bill has been presented, and referred back. There does not appear to 
have been any action on it. It has not been printed; should it be, I will forward 
a copy. The bill was drawn up at Salt Lake City, and attached with eyelets. Also 
attached was as follows: ‘‘ The bill should be passed.’ Signed: S.S. ee 


_ Governor; Waite and Drake, Associate Justices.”’ 


The reading of these extracts created quite a sensation. When the insinuation 
of the disloyalty of the people was read, there was a loud murmur of dissatisfaction | 
throughout the audience. Mr. Carrington’s sarcastic reference to the Governor’s © 


promise ‘‘to help us’’ and his allusion to His Excellency’s private room being a 


‘new place bills for the action had a upon the 
meeting. 
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SPEECH OF HON. JOHN TAYLOR. 


After the applause had subsided, which greeted his rising, Mr. Taylor said, ‘‘ fe 

has already been stated that these documents speak for themselves. They come from 

those who are ostensibly our guardians and the guardians of our rights, They come 

' from men who ought to be actuated by the strictest principles of honor, truth, 

virtue, integrity, and honesty, and whose high official position ought to elevate 
them above suspicion, yet what are the results ? 

‘‘ In relation to the Governor’s Message, enough diene has aliinds been said. 
We are not here to enter into any labored political disquisitions, but to make some 
plain matter-of-fact statements, in which are involved the vital interests of this com- 
munity. There is one feature, however, in that document which deserves a passing 
notice. It would seem that we are by direct implication accused of disloyalty. — 
He states that he has not heard any sentiments expressed, either publicly or pri- 
vately, that would lead him to believe that much sympathy is felt by any consid- 
erable portion of this people in favor of the Government of the United States. 
’ Perhaps we may not be so blatant and loud-spoken as some people are ;_ but is it 
- not patent to this community that the Legislature, during the session of 1861-2, 
assumed the Territorial quota of taxation, and at the very time that his Excel- 
lency was. uttering this infamy, a resolution passed by the House, lay on the 
table, requesting the secretary to place a United States flag on the State House 

during the session. This was a small affair, yet significant of our feelings. 

| “Tt is not a matter of very grave importance to us generally what men may 
think of us, whether they be Government officials or not; but these allegations 
assume another form, and their wickedness is now rendered vindictive from the 
peculiar circumstances in which our nation at the present time is placed. When — 
treason is stalking through the land, when all the energies, the wealth, the power 
of the United States have been brought into requisition to put down rebellion, 
when anarchy and distrust run riot through the nation; when, under these cir- 
cumstances, we had a right to look for a friend in our Governor, who would, at 
least, fairly represent us, we have met a most insidious foe, who, through base in- 
sinuations, misrepresentations and falsehood, is seeking with all his power, pri- 
vately and officially, not only to injure us before Government, but to sap the very 
foundations of our civil and religious liberty ; he is, in fact, in pursuit of his un- 
hallowed course, seeking to promote anarchy and rebellion, and dabbling in your 
blood. It is then a matter of no small importance (hear, hear). Such it would 
seem were Governor Harding’s intentions when he read this message, such were 
his feelings when he concocted it. The document shows upon its face that it was 
not hastily written; it has been well digested and every word carefully weighed. 
It most assuredly contains the sentiments of his heart (hear, hear), of which his 
Washington letters are proof positive in relation to our alleged disloyalty. 

‘¢ We are told about the generous reception of our senators-elect; of this we 
are most profoundly ignorant. Their reception was not so gracious as he would 
represent. He labors under error, for which we do not feel to reproach him; but 
what are we to think of his official letters to Washington? They are facts. 
What of his gracious acts of kindness to this people and to their representatives. 
From the statements of our representatives in Congress, he is the most vindictive 
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3 enemy we have. The only man, it would seem, who is insidiously striving to sap 


the interests of the people, and to injure their reputation, yet he is our Governor, 
and professes to represent our interests and to feel intensely interested in our wel- 


_ fare, Let us investigate for a short time the results of his acts, should his. designs 


be successful, leaving the allegations of treason out of the question. 


‘* We have been in the habit of thinking that we live under the auspices of a 
republican government; that we had the right of franchise ; that we had the privi- 
jege of voting for whom we pleased, and of saying who should represent us; but it 
may be that we are laboring under a mistake, a political illusion. We have 
thought too that if a man among us was accused of crimes, that it was his privi- 
lege to be tried by his peers; by people whom he lived among, who would be the 
best judges of his actions. We have farther been of the opinion that, while act- 


- ing in a military capacity, when we were called to muster into service, to stand 


in defence of our country’s rights, we had a right to the selection of our own 
officers. It is a republican usage—we have always elected our own militia officers ; 
but if the plotting of Governor Harding and vur honorable Judges should be 
carried into effect we can do so no more; we shall be deprived of franchise, of 
the rights of trial by an impartial jury, and shall be placed in a military capacity, 
under the creatures of Governor Harding or his successors’ direction ; in other 
words, we shall be deprived of all the rights of freemen, and placed under a mili- 
tary despotism; such would be the result of the passage of this act. Let us 
examine it a little. An act already framed by the Governor and Judges, passed 
in the congress of Governor Harding’s sitting room, is forwarded to Washington 
with a request that it be passed. Now suppose it should, what would be the 


result? As I have stated, we suppose that we possess the rizhts of -franchise; that 


jis a mistake, we do not, we only think we do. The Governor has already taken 
that from us. Howso? Have we not the privilege of voting for our own legis- 
lators, our own representatives in the Legislative Assembly? Yes. But the Gov- 
ernor possesses the power of veto. ‘This old relic of Colonial barbarism ingrafted 
into our Territorial organization was always in existence among us, but never 
was so foully abused as in the person of our present Governor; he has done all 
he could to stop the wheels of government, and to produce dissatisfaction, and 
has exercised his veto to the fullest extent of his power. As an instance of this, 
there were twenty laws passed the Legislative Assembly, only six of which | 
are approved ; two of those were resolutions, one changing the place of meeting 
from the Court House to the State House, and the other the adjournment to next 
session. The other four are matters of minor importance, while, everything con- 
nected with the welfare of the community, fourteen acts, are just so much waste 
paper. Now, I ask, where is franchise? In Governor 
stove. 
Nee Again, in regard to juries, already seterend to, you know whet the usage 

has ‘been, in relation to this matter. Governor Harding and the Judges want to 
place in the hands of the United States Marshal the power of selecting juries 
whom he pleases, no matter whither they come, or who they are. This is what 
our honorable Judges and Governor would attempt. Your liberties are aimed at, 
and ‘your rights as freemen ; and then, if you do not like to be disfranchised, and 
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your liberties trampled under foot by a stranger—if you do not@like to have 
blacklegs and cutthroats sit upon your juries. Mr. Harding wants to select his 
own military, and choose his own officers to lead them, and then if you will not 
submit, ‘I will make you’ [voices all over the house, ‘Can’t do it,’ with loud 
applause.] We know he cannot do it, but this is what he aims at. [Glapping 
and great applause.) When these rights are taken from us, what rights have we 
left? [Cries of ‘None.’}] It could scarcely be credited that a man in his posi- 
tion would so far degrade himself as to introduce such outrageous principles, and 
it is lamentable to reflect upon, that men holding the position of United States’ 
Judges could descend to such injustice, corruption and depravity [applause]. 
These things are so palpable that any man with five grains of common sense can 


comprehend them; ‘he that runneth may read.’ It is for you to judge whether — 


you are willing to sustain such men in the capacity they act in or not. [One 
unanimous cry of ‘ No! ’ and loud clapping]. 


_*€GOVERNOR YOUNG’S SPEECH. 


‘On Governor Young responditig to the invitation to address the meeting, 


and approaching the speaker’s desk, he was greeted with prolonged deafening ap- 


plause. He stated that he had no intention of delivering a lengthy address, but 
while he spoke he would solicit the quiet of the assembly. He knew well the 
feelings of his auditory; but would prefer that they should suppress their demon- 
_ gtrations of applause to other times and places, when they might have less busi- 
ness and more leisure. On the resumption of perfect silence, hesaid that they 
had heard the message of the Governor to the last Legislature of Utah. They 
would readily perceive that the bread was buttered, but there was poison under- 
neath. It seemed to him that the enemies of the Union, of the Constitution and 


of the nation, were determined to ruin if they could not rule. A foreseeing — 


person might suppose that they conspired to bring about a revolution in the west, 
so as to divide the Pacific from the Atlantic States, for their acts tended to that 
end. He believed that no true Democrat, no true Republican desired to see the 
nation distracted as it now was, but the labors of fanatics, whether they had plans 
which they comprehended or not, were in that direction. When Governor Hard- 
ing came to this Territory last July, he sought to ingratiate himself into the es- 
teem of our prominent citizens, with whom he had early intercourse, by his pro- 
fessed friendship and attachment to the people of Utah. He was then full of 
their praises, and said that he was ready to declare that he would stand in the de- 
fense of polygamy, or he should have to deny the Bible, and that he had told the 
President of the United States before he left Washington, that if he was called 
upon to agitate the question, he would haveto take the side of. polygamy, or he 
should have to renounce the Bible. He said, in the Bowery, on the 24th of July, 
and at other places and at other times that if he ever learned that he was obnox- 
and they did not wish his presence, 
[Voices everywhere, ‘He had better go now.”] 
| ‘¢He was not aware whether the two Associate Judges were tools operating 
with him, or whether they knew no better. The-success sought in: their schemes 
_ was the establishment of a military government over the Territory, in the hopes: 
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of goading on the people to open rupture with the general government. Then, 
they would call out that Utah was disloyal! He was aware that nothing would 
please such men better than the arrest of all progress Westward; they would, no 
doubt of it, be delighted to see the stoppage of travel across the plains and all 
intercourse by mail or telegraph destroyed. Any amount of money had been 
employed by parties interested in mail transportation and passenger travel to the 
Pacific, by way of Panama, to destroy the highway across the plains; and there 
were men among them not above operating to the ese 3 of that end, 
under the pretence of other purposes. 

‘* He then alluded to the law that was drafted in this city and sent to Wash- 
ington for adoption by Congress, to take from the people their rights as free 
American citizens, and portrayed the despotism that would follow placing the 
power of selecting jurors in the hands of a United States Marshal. Any such 
power could in the hands of designing men, destroy and subvert every right of © 
free citizens. For that purpose, any class of disreputable men could at any time 
be imported into the Territory, and with a residence of a few hours be the ready 
tools for the accomplishment of any purpose. When their rights and the protec- 
_ tion of their liberties were taken from them, what remained? [ Voices, ‘ avofning. 
nothing.’] Yes, service to tyrants, service to despots ! 

_ “He concluded his address by expressing that his feelings were that the 
nation might be happy and free as it had been, and exhorted the people to be 
true to themselves, to their country, to their God, and to their friends. Gov- 
ernor Young resumed his seat amidst great applause and cheering. 
1 We. Clayton, Esq., then read the following 


‘RESOLUTIONS : 


“* Resolved, That we consider the attack made upon us, by his Ss eaitency 
Governor Harding, wherein our loyalty is impugned, as s base, wicked, ae and 
false ; and he knew it to be so when uttered. | 

‘* Resolved, That we consider the attempt to possess himself of all military 
authority and dictation, by appointing all the militia officers, as a stretch at mili- 
tary despotism hitherto unknown in the annals of our Republic. | 

‘* Resolved, That we consider his attempt to control the selection of juries, 
as so base, unjust and tyrannical, as to deserve the contempt of all freemen. 

‘* Resolved, That we consider the action of Judges Waite and Drake, in 
assisting the Governor to pervert justice and violate the sacred palladium of the — 
people’s rights, as subversive of the principles of justice, degrading to ‘aya ~~ 
calling, and repulsive to the feelings of honest men. _ 

“‘Resolved, That we consider that a serious attack has been anda upon the 
_diberties of this people, and that it not only affects us as a Territory, but is a di- 
rect assault upon Republican principles, in our own nation, and throughout the 
world:; and that we cannot either tamely submit to be disfranchised ourselves, 
nor witness, without protest, assassin’s dogger into of 
our national institutions. 

#Resoloed, That while we at all all laws 
é out country, and.desize to be subservient to their dictates and the equitable 
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administration of justice, we will resist, in a proper manner, every attempt upon 
the ~ guaranteed by our fathers, whether made by insidious foes, or open 
traitors. 

Resolved, ‘That a committee be appointed, by the meeting, to wait upon 
the Governor and Judges Waite and Drake, to request them to resign _— offices 
and leave the Territory. 


‘* Resolved, That John Taylor, Jeter Clinton and Ouvs Pratt, Sesion, be 
that committee. | 
‘* Resolved, That we petition the President of the United States to remove 


Governor Harding and —— Waite and — and to appoint — men in 
thejr stead. 


| ‘¢ The Chairman called upon the meeting for an expression of their wishes 
_and the building rang with a glorious ‘ Aye’ for their adoption. — 


‘‘ The following petition was likewise read and committed to the people for 
their action: | 


THE PETITION To PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


rs z o his Excellency, A braham Lincoln, President of the United States: 

‘‘Sirn—We, your petitioners, citizens of the ny of Utah, respectfully 
represent that: 

* Whereas, From the most reliable information in our possession, we are sat- 
isfied that his Excellency Stephen S. Harding, Governor, Charles B. Waite and - 
Thomas J. Drake, Associate Justices, are strenuously endeavoring to create mis- 
chief and stir up strife between the people of the Territory of Utah and the 
troops now in Camp Douglas (situated within the limits of Great Salt Lake City,) 
and, of far graver import in our Nation’s present difficulties, between the people 


of the aforesaid Territory and the Government of the United States. 


‘‘ Therefore, We respectfully petition your Excellency to forthwith remove 
the aforesaid persons from the offices they now hold, and to appoint in their places 
men who will attend to the duties of their offices, honor their appointments, and re- 
gard the rights of all, attending to their own affairs and leaving alone the affairs 
of others; and in all their conduct demeaning themselves as honorable citizens 
and officers worthy of commendation by yourself, our Government and all good 
men ; and for the aforesaid removals and appointments your Petitioners will most 
continue to pray. 


‘« Great Salt Lake City, Territory of Utah, March 31 1863.” 


The same unanimous approval followed the reading of the petition. The 


band then played ‘‘ The Marsctlaise," and the chairman dissolved the meeting. 
The Mews says— 


‘« By way of conclusion, we must add that we never saw a more eornmnt, vet. 
calm and deliberate assembly in Utah or elsewhere; the rights of *the people were 
threatened, and they solemnly entered their protest, leaving the results for the 
future in the hands of an overruling Providence. Before eight o’clock last even- 
ing, upwards of 2,100 signatures were affixed to the petition,. —_ no doubt, —_— 
will be a large addition to that number i in the course of ' to-day. “is a 
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The is the of the committee: 


“G. S. L. City, March 1863, 
** To the citizens of Great Salt Lake City: 
GENTLEMEN : 


‘* Your committee, appointed at the mass meeting held in the meunde on 
the 3d inst., waited upon his Excellency Governor Harding and; their Honors 
Judges Waite and Drake, on the morning of the 4th. 


_ Governor Harding received us cordially, but, upon being informed of the 


purport of our visit, both himself and Judge Drake, who was in the Governor's 


office, emphatically refused to comply with the wishes of the people, notwith- 
standing the Governor had repeatedly stated that he would leave whenever he 
learned that his acts and course were not agreeable to the people. 

‘¢ Upon being informed that, if he was not satisfied that the action of the 
mass meeting expressed the feelings of the people, he could have the expression 
of the whole iT he replied, ‘I am aware of that, but that would make no 
difference.’ - 

“Your committee called at the residence of Judge Waite, who, being absent 
at the time, has since informed us, iby letter, that he also refuses to comply with 
the wishes of the people. — 

JOHN TAYLOR, 
JETER CLINTON, 
ORSON PRATT, Sen.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


A COUNTER PETITION FROM CAMP DOUGLAS TO PREST. LINCOLN. IMPEND- 
ING CONFLICT BETWEEN CAMP DOUGLAS AND THE CITY. A SUPPOSED 
CONSPIRACY TO ARREST BRIGHAM YOUNG AND RUN HIM OFF TO THE 
STATES. JUDGES WAITE AND DRAKE HOLD UNLAWFUL COURTS IN JUDGE 
KINNEY'S DISTRICT. THE CHIEF JUSTICE INTERPOSES WITH A WRIT TO 
ARREST BRIGHAM YOUNG FOR POLYGAMY. IT IS SERVED BY THE U. S. 
MARSHAL INSTEAD OF A MILITARY POSSE. THE CITY IN ARMS, EX- 
PECTING A DESCENT FROM CAMP DOUGLAS. THE WARNING VOICE OF 
CALIFORNIA HEARD, BOOMING OF THE GUNS OF CAMP DOUGLAS AT. 
‘MIDNIGHT, THE CITY AGAIN IN ARMS. FALSE ALARM. CONNOR R CRE- 


by cox of Douglas nit Mor- 


of. Clap ‘sent to President ‘retention of 
“Governor Harding, and Judges Drake and Waite; 
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_: The issue of affairs had now reached the condition of impending war between 
the camp and the city, while Chief Justice John F. Kinney occupied a similiar 
position in the case to that of Governor Cumming, when the conflict was 
threatened between the city and Camp Floyd. It was the prevailing opinion of 
the citizens that a descent upon the city by Colonel Connor and his troops to 
arrest Brigham and his counselors might be expected at any moment. It*wasalso 
further believed that could this be accomplished, by a dashing ‘‘surprise,’’ the 
intention was to run these Mormon leaders off to the States for trial.. General 
- Connor and his officers have indignantly denied any such intentions on the part 
of Camp Douglas; but, it is certain, that the citizens thus viewed the prospect in 
those days, which to them signified the prospect of a fierce conflict and the shed- 
ding of much blood ; for the citizens never would have permitted Brigham Young 
to have been taken to Camp Douglas, and ineld under military guard, as the 
Mayor of Great Salt Lake City was a decade later. No mere historical summary 
could harmonize the views of the camp and the city; but for an appreciation of 
the situation and the excited condition of the then public mind, both of California 
and Utah, we must cull from the chronicles of those times. The first presented 
is from the Deseret News of March It, 1863: 


«<We have been aware for a number of days that the issuance of writs against 
President Yonng was in contemplation. There has been an unusual stir at Camp 
- Douglas, the most ample preparations made for the purpose of making a descent 
with an armed force upon the President, whenever those writs should be placed 
in the hands of the marshal. It was vainly and foolishly supposed that he would 
resist the service of a writ issued under the act referred to. Persons desiring col- 
lision were anxious to make the pretext of an armed military force in executing 
this process, the excuse for gratifying their wicked purposes. But in this they 
have been disappointed. As a people we believe in, and have ever taught obedi- 
ence and submission to the laws of the land. No one has more earnestly taught 
this than the President of this church. It is well known that in his private and 
public teachings he has taken the position of obedience to any legal writ emanat- 
ing from proper authority, whether against him or Sy of the people under this 

or any other law. 


-¢Qn the roth inst., an affidavit was made before His Honor Chief Seisicn 


_ J. F. Kinney, charging Brigham Young with having violated the act of Congress, — 


by taking another wife. Judge Kinney promptly issued a writ for his arrest and 
placed it in the hands of Mr. Gibbs, United States marshal. The marshal 
adopted the very prudent course of serving the writ himself, without calling a 
* posse,’ and accordingly waited upon the President, only fortified by the process 
and with such civil authority as the law invested him. 

immediate response was made to the writ, by the 
the defendant before Judge Kinney at ‘the State House, accompanied by two or 
three of his immediate friends. An invesfigation was made of the facts charged 
in the affidavit, by: the introduction of evidence, resulting in the Judge holding 
the defendant to bail the sum:of two thousand dollars, for his. 
| the United States Court for the Third Judicial District. 
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‘« The suretics were required to justify under oath, when it — that a the) 
were worth some twenty thousand dollars. | 

‘¢ We have no fault to find with Judge Kinney fot i issuing the process, or his 
determination upon the testimony. As the judge of this district, he can make no 
distinction, and it is his duty to magnify all constitutional law, as we trust it will 
ever be the pleasure of the _— to submit to o and ses the —e with which 
such law invests him.” 


Of simultaneous date the California press on Utah affairs gives the following 
pungent views: 


[From | the Daily Alta California, March a2: ] 


‘* We have some strange news to-day from Salt Lake, via New York. It is 
to the effect that there is danger of a collision between the Mormons and our 
troops there. The despatch goes so far as to state that Governor Harding and 
Associate Justices Waite and Drake have called upon Col. Connor to arrest Brig- 
ham Young and some of the Mormon leaders. It is strange that we have heard 
nothing on this side of these important events, and that the first intimation we — 
should have of what-is going on should reach us via New York. We had, to be 
sure, a report, recently of some angry meetings which had taken Diace there, but 
we had no idea that anything serious was going on. 

‘‘To get at the facts of the case we telegraphed to Salt Lake last night. The 
_ telegram which we received does not clear up matters fully. Our correspondent 

speaks of an anti-bigamy law as the cause of the trouble. We do not know of 
any except the one providing for the admission of Utah as a State, provided 
polygamy was abolished. The whole affair therefore is still enveloped in some 
confusion. There is one thing, however, that we do know; Colonel P. Edward 
Connor and his regiment were sent across the mountains to protect the telegraph 
and the overland mail, and to fight the Indians, and not to kick up trouble with 


the Mormons or any other class of persons The Government has enough of = 


fighting now on its hands and there is no necessity for increasing it. Perhaps an 
expenditure of a few more millions of dollars in a Utah war is deemed necessary 
to promote the happiness of somebody behind the scenes.’’ 


_ [From Sacramento Daily Union, March 12. J 


‘¢ It seems that matters at Salt Lake are in an unsettled and uncertain state. 
Some difficulty has grown up between the Governor, the United States Judges, 
and the head of the Mormon Church, which may—though we hope not—termin- 
ate in a collision. We never deemed it particularly an‘act of wisdom to order a 
single regiment to Salt Lake. It was not needed there for protection, and in the 
event of a collision was to weak too be of any particular use. We fear, too, that 
the Governor has been imprudent. The Mormons should, of course, submit to 
the laws, but laws ought not be forced’ upon them which are repugnant to a very 
large majority of that singular people. A conflict at this time would prove a 
great misfortune to California. It would also. prove fatal to the Mormons, and 
hence we reason that they will avoid any hostile demonstrations except in self- 
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defense, The pretty-much let-alone policy is the one which should be adopted 


[From the Daily Alta California, March 14.) 


« ria our clube to-day will be found an interesting letter from Salt Lake. 
It gives an account of the commencement of the troubles there. Our next will, 
in all probability, bring down the narrative to the late proceedings. Mr. Lin- 

coln, i it must be admitted, has been very unfortunate in the selection of office- 
holders. If his intention in sending Harding to rule over the Mormons was to 
kick,up a row there, he has succeeded. The policy of such a proceeding, just at 
this juncture, however, may very well be doubted. We have enough of fighting 
on hand at present.” 


It will be observed, from the above editorial passages, that the two great 
‘journals of San Francisco and Sacramento, speaking for California, manifested a 
decided agreement with the judgment of California’s senators, as stated by Sena- 
tor McDougal in his speech opposing the passage of the anti-polygamic bill and 
emphasized by the votes of himself and colleague, Senator Latham. Neither of 
these statesmen favored polygamy, much less did they intend to imply by their 
solitary ‘‘nays’’ against both Houses of Congress that Utah could continue the 
practice of polygamy with the consent of California. Senator McDougal’s words 
very sagely but simply expounded the case and the situation. 

Only a few months had elapsed since the passage of the anti-polygamy bill of 
"62 ‘and California and Utah were now nearly brought into a conflict over an im- 
proper attempt at its execution, for it is apparent that had a conflict ensued between 
the Utah militia and the California Volunteers, these ‘‘ sister States of the Pacific’’ 
must themselves have been brought into the conflict.. . The warning passage from 
the Sacramento Daily Union was very pointed: ‘‘A’conflict at this time would — 
prove a great misfortune to California. It would also prove fatal to the Mormons."’ 
. This.with the stinging passage from the Daily 4/a doubtless had the desired effect, 
both upon the Volunteers and the people of Great Salt Lake City. Colonel Con- 
nor and his officers could not with indifference read California’s reminder to them 
that they were sent across the mountains to protect the overland mail and to fight 
the Indians ‘‘ and not to kick up trouble with the Mormons.” | 
_, But in the foregoing. excerpts from the Deseret News and the California 
press there are merely a few points of fore of the stirring events which came nigh 
to the very pitch of battle. 

It must be told for a canmatialan of the alacm of those times that not only 
had Governor Harding vetoed nearly every act passed by the Legislature of that 
year, as he soon afterwards overrode nearly all the judicial decisions of the Chief 
Justice by. wholesale pardons, which whether deserved or not leaves the sequence 
of events the same, but Judges Waite and Drake were also setting aside the Chief 
Justice i in his own district, where they presumed unlawfully to hold courts, and that, 
too, while he was holding his regular term with a.grand jury at business daily 


é bringing in their indictments. The Deseret. News Judge 


Waite and his judicial presumption ” said: - 
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rogative of holding court in the third district, when the oo ome assigned 
him to the second. 

confess we were prepared to witness almost the dis- 
affected Judge, but hardly ready to behold so strange a ‘Spectacle as a Judge 
assuming judicial authority in defiance of law. 

‘The ninth section of the Organic Law provides as follows: 


*¢*The Territory shall be divided into three judicial districts, and a district 


_ court shall be held in each of said districts by one of the justices of the supreme 


court, at such time and place as shall be prescribed by law, and the judges shall, 
after their appointment, respectively reside in the districts entice shall be assigned 
them.’ 

This is a plain, unequivocal provision and should “ with by 
those whose duty it is to administer the law. Two months have elapsed since the 
Legislature assigned Judge Waite to the second district, and yet, in place of sub- 
mitting to and obeying the law, which His Honor has sworn to support, we find 
him still in this city issuing writs and holding an examining court. 


“« Aside from the illegality of the proceeding, commoa courtesy, it seems to 
us, if His Honor had no regard for the law, should have operated to deter the 
Judge from assuming judicial power in Judge Kinney’ s district.”’ 


There had been no alarm in the city over a proper warrant of arrest of Brig- 


| ham Young, to test in his person the constitutionality of the anti-polygamy bill of 


1862, or its operative powers, which latter it may be said was at that time as_ 
nothing with a polygamic grand jury, who believed that bill to be unconstitutional 
and that it would be so decided when it came before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The alarm was at the prospect of the issuance of a writ for the 
arrest of President Young through the same associate Justice Waite who, it was be- 
lieved, for this and similar purposes was with Associate Justice Drake administering 
in the district of the Chief Justice. It was with this view that the Deseret News ~ 
noted: ‘‘ We have been aware for a number of days that the issuance of writs 
against President Young was in contemplation ;’” and further, ‘ there has been 
an unusual stir at Camp Douglas, the most ample preparations made for the pur- 
pose of making a descent with an armed force upon the President whenever those 
writs should be placed in the hands of the marshal.’” In fine, the writ which was 
issued by Chief Justice Kinney, upon an affidavit made by one of the citizens, 


charging Brigham Young with violating the act of Congress prohibiting poly g- | 


amy, was designed to prevent the arrest of Brigham Young by those other im- 
proper writs in contemplation to be executed by military force. The farther 
note on the execution is like a volume of history of the case: ** Judge Kinney — 
promptly issued a writ for his arrest and placed it in the hands of Mr. Gibbs, 

United States marshal. The marshal adopted the very prudent course of serving 
the writ himself, without calling for a posse, and accordingly waited upon the 


President, only fortified by the process and with such civil authority as the law in- 


vested him.’* Thus was a very different result obtained from that of the arrest 
of Brigham Young by the ‘‘ descent of an armed force,’’ as a ‘‘ posse ”’ to execute a 
writ issued by Judge Waite to bring the’ prisoner before. his. court, to be held at 
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Camp. Douglas or wherever ere. have pleased him and his Associate Judge 
Drake and Governor Harding. Here may be told a part of the story of those 
_ times by Mr. Stenbouse, from: his Rocky Mountain Saints, though in some respects 

it is different from his ‘‘ interesting letters,’ published m the San. Francisco 4ife, 
the Sacramento Union, and in the New York Herald, Spgs gave epee: 

views of Utah affairs to the American public, east and: west: . 


*©Colonel Connor had visited Judge Waite, and, on his one 
re the elders, who was loitering about, believed that he overheard the colonel 
: ©Phese three men must be surprised.’ That was sufficient. Instantly the 
ve The Prophet believed the story, hoisted signal 
to rally the militia, and in half an hour a thousand armed men surrounded his 
premises, and within an hour another thousand were armed and on duty. The 
city was in commotion, and rifles, lead, and powder, were brought out of their 
hiding places. On the inside of the high walls surrounding Brigham’s premises, 
scaffolding was hastily erected in order to enable the militia to fire down" upon 
passing Volunteers, The houses on the route which occupied a commanding posi- 
tion where an attack could be made upon the troops were taken possession of, 
the small cannon were out the to’ | 
Prophet. | 
o There was no truth in the rumor ots an intended ence Brigham and his 
| counsellors. The Mormon leaders, all the same, believed it to be true, and they 
‘were cautious and watchful. A powerful telescope was placed on the top of 
Brigham's *BeeHive’ residence, and every move of the Volunteers in Camp 
Douglas was watched with great care. Night and day, for several -weeks, there 
was a body of armed men around the Prophet, and — agreed upon, by which 
_ the whole people could be rallied by night or day. 


“The Volunteers were not numerous enough to ‘ overawe’ the Mormons, 
and their presence was on that account, all the more irksome. To know that 
they ‘could use them up any morning before breakfast,’ and yet be forced to 
tolerate their presence on the brow of a hill, like a watch-tower, was irritating to 
the Prophet's mind. The Tabernacle resounded with fierce denunciations every 
Sunday. Mischief-makers poured into the ears of the Prophet every story that 
could increase his prejudice against Colonel Connor; and the latter heard quite 
as much to incense him against Brigham. A collision for a long tims. : 
inevitable. 

“Providing for the possibility of a ‘rupture at any ‘moment, it was agreed 
that, if the struggle came by night, the citizens were to be summoned to arms by 
firing cannon from the hill-side, at the east of ‘Brigham’s residence.;. and, if the 
difficulty began during the day, the flag was to be hoisted over his Bee- Hive resi- 
dence. To the latter signal the citizens had once responded ; and it was believed 
that their readiness to fight for the Prophet.,had intimidated the commander of 
the Volunteers, so that he would be unlikely to make an attack by day. . Ae that 
time, it was. believed that Colonel. Connor, having. been foiled in this first attempt, 
entertained the idea of making a dash upon the Prophet's bed-room ‘in. the dead’ 
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of night,’ seizing him, and running him off one: States before thie aeoritions 
could learn of his situation, and render him any assistance. * | 

«General Connor never had orders to arrest Brigham or would 
have done so—or tried. At the time of the conversation with Judge Waite, al- 
ready referred to, which created the panic and the assembling of the ‘Mormons in 
arms, the Prophet was not: the subject of consideration. ' One of the brethren 
had married the three widows of a wealthy merchant within sight of Judge Waite’s 
residence, and as that was an excellent case in which to try the application of the 
Anti-Polygamic Law, the General replied to the Judge that he would arrest him if 
the court furnished the order. The anticipation that difficulty would arise, from 
Judge Waite acting within Judge Kinney’s judicial. district while the latter was 
present, was the only thing that prevented the arrest. 

‘*On the night of the 29th of March, the citizens were aroused by the hoom- 
ing of cannon. As hastily as garments could be thrown on, and arms could be © 
seized? the brethren were seen hurrying from their homes towards the Prophet's 
residence, The struggle was apparently at hand. The signal cannon had been 

| distinctly heard, and, as there was a gentle current of air from the east, those 
. who lived west of the Prophet could hear the very music to which the Volunteers 
were supposed to be marching into the heart of the city ! 

‘¢ For his ‘great victory over Bear Hunter and other Indian chiefs, in a des- 
perate battle in the depth of winter, two months before,.Colonel Connor had 
now been promoted to the rank of Brigadier-General, and the news had.only just’ | 
reached Camp Douglas! The military band had been called out to serenade the 
promoted commander, and the cannon was roaring over the moon teRS. in honor 
of the victor! | 

‘* Fortunately for those concerned, Elder A. O. Seeomhs poe not. some mad 
fanatic, was mnayor of the city of the Saints in those troublesome times.’” 


ott _ CHAPTER XXXY. 

TRIAL oF" “THE MORRISITES. SENTENCE OF THE PRISONERS. THEY ARE 
| IMMEDIATELY PARDONED BY GOVERNOR HARDING. COPIES OF THE 

“ExTRAORDINARY PARDONS. THE GRAND JURY DECLARES THE LAW 
_ OUTRAGED AND PRESENTS GOVERNOR HARDING IN THE THIRD U. S. 
| DISTRICT COURT FOR JUDICIAL CENSURE. THEIR HISTORY OF ‘THE 
MORRISITE DISTURBANCE. THE COURT SUSTAINS THE CENSURE. 

a March of the Third Us S: District Court 

trial took plate with Chief Justice John.F. Kinney presiding. Ten of the pris- 

oners were indicted for killing two of the U. S. osse sent to enforce the law which 

the Morrisite: community openly defied; ‘seven of ‘these were convicted, one 
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nolled,’’ Sing fined one hundred dél- 


lars each for resisting the posse. Of the seven convicted of ‘* murder in thesecond 

degree’’ one was sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment, one to twelve years, 

and five to ten years each. Immediately after the passing of the sentence the fol- 

‘Uran ‘Territory, 


_ Execurive 
To all to whom these come greeting: — 


‘« Whereas, at the March term of the District Court for the Third Judicial Dis- | 


trict in said Territory, A. D. 1863. The Honorable John F. Kinney presiding. 
Peter Klemgard, Christen Nielsen, Gens Christensen, Kadrup Nielsen, Abrahath 
Taylor, Andrew Lee, and Andrew M. Mason were convicted of murder in the 


second degree, and sentenced each for a term of years, at hard labor i in the Peni- 


tentiary. 


**Now, know ye, that I, Stephen S. Harding, Governor of the Territory of 3 


Utah, divers good causes me thereto moving, by virtue. of the power in me 
vested, have given and granted, and by these presents do give and grant unto the 
said Peter Klemgard, Christen Nielsen, Gens Christensen, Kadrup Nielsen, Abra- 
ham Taylor, Andrew Lee, and Andrew M. Mason, and to each of them, full and 
perfect pardon for the offense aforesaid, of which they stand convicted, and they 
are, and each of them is, hereby forever exonerated, discharged, and absolved 
from the punishment imposed upon them or either of them, in pursuance of said 
conviction, 
In testimony whereof I have ieee set my bend, and caused the 
iB S.] Great Seal of the Territory of Utah to be affixed at Great Salt Lake 
| _ City this 31st day of March, A. D, 1863. 
STE. S. HARDING. 
Gov. of Utah Territory. 
“By the | 
FRANK Secretary.” 


‘*UtTan ‘TERRITORY, 


| EXECUTIVE 
all to presents shall come greeting : 
_../4* Whereas, at the Match term of the District Court for the Third “sedicial 
District in said Territory, A. .D. 1863. The Honorable John F. Kinney presiding. 

Richard Cook, John Parson, Edward Moss, Daniel Smith, John .B..Ledgeway, 

John.O. Mather, James Mather, Richard D. Aloey, Alexander Warrender,. Wil- 
liam McGhie, Elijah L. Chappel, John, E.. Jones, John Cook, David Thomas, 
Peter John Moss, Joseph Taylor, Mathew. Mudd, James Bowman, Robert E.. Kar- 
— ley, William W. Thomas, Alexander Dow, John Keehorn, John. C, Edwards, John 
Gray, Joseph Dove, Thomas L. Williams, William Davis, Alonzo. Brown, Edward 
Lloyd, Samuel Halse, Elijah Clitford, George Thompson, Goodman Goodmunsen, 


Charles Higham, John E. Reese, Soren Wills- 
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‘Hans Peterson, Peter Peterson, ‘John Peter Sorensen, Neils Keren, Neils Ander. 
sen, Michael Christen Christiansen, Gens Paulsen, Neils Peterson, Lars Christen 
Larsen, Hans Aggerson, John G. Looselary, Lebrecht Barr, John Neilsen, Nels 
Rasmussen Beck, Christen Jensen, Peter Swenson, Neils Magnus Jorensen, Ras. 
mus Rasmussen, James Peterson, Lars Olsen, Gens Christian Senensen, Hans 
Peter Smith, Andres Anderson, Andres Christopherson, Hans Hanson, Ole Rosen- 
blade, and Peter Sorenson were convicted of the charge of resisting an officer in 
the service of process, and sentenced each to pay a fine of one hundred dollars. — 
** Now know ye, that I, Stephen S. Harding, Governor of the Territory of 
Utah, divers good causes me thereto moving, by virtue of the power and 
authority i in me vested have given and granted, and by these presents do give and 


_ grant unto the said Richard Cook, etc., etc., (all of the aforementioned, and to 


each of them full and perfect pardon for the offence of which they stand con- 
victed, and they are, and each one of them is, hereby forever exonerated, dis- 
charged and absolved from the fine, costs and charges Kiger upon them, or 
either of them, in pursuance of said conviction. 
“In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand, and caused the 
[L:S.] Great Seal of the Territory of Utah to be affixed at Great _ Lake 
City this gist day of March, A. D. 1863. * + 
S. HARDING, 
Gov. Utah Territory. 
By the Governor: 
Feast FULLER, Secrefary.”’ 


Of the relative merit or demerit of the action of the United States abi Ter- 
‘ritorial authorities concerned in the Morrisite affair the historian does not presume 
to touch, further than to present the record itself and its significance. The Chief 
Justice and the Grand Jury considered the law outraged, as set forth in the fol- 
lowing presentment of Governor Harding for judicial censure and the very plain 
passage of censure by the Chief Justice in court: | 

‘¢ We trust the court will pardon the Grand Jury tor briefiy referring to the 
facts connected with the arrest and trial of the men the Governor has seen proper, 
in such hot haste, to pardon and turn loose upon the community. 


- €They are as follows: On the 22d day of May, A. D. 1862, a petition was 
filed before Hon, John F. Kinney, the Judge of the Third Judicial District, for a 
writ of Aabcas corpus, alleging that three men were unlawfully imprisoned at South 
Weber, in Davis County,'and kept ‘in ‘close confinement, heavily ironed, without 
any process or authority of law. It may be ‘well to'state that, at the place men- 
tioned in the petition, a body of some two hundred men with their families had 
congregated in: what is known as Kington Fort, and for more than a year had re- 
mained ‘without cultivating ‘the. soil or following any industrial pursuit: What 
— ‘to time, was 
of to procure the bare necessaries of life. oe 

this place and by these men were the prisoners confine | in 

chose “tho had the — in” ‘the: OF 
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tion was paid to it by defendants. The authority of the court was openly 
contemned and placed at defiance. Judge Kinney, after waiting for the de- 


fendants to produce the prisoners from the 24th day of May till the 11th day | 


of June (some eighteen days) issued, upon another affidavit, a writ for false 
imprisonment, another writ of habeas corpus, and a writ for contempt for 


disobedience to the first writ. These writs were placed in the hands of the 


Territorial marshal, who, being well advised that armed resistance would be 
made to the service of any process in said fort, called upon Acting-Governor 
Fuller, who furnished the officer with a military posse to enable him to execute 
the mandates of the court. On the morning of the 13th day of June, the mar- 
shal with his posse arrived near the fort and sent the following proclamation 
under a flag, which was received and read by Banks and others, the parties named 
in said writs, and to whom said proclamation was directed: 


HEADOUARTERS MARSHAL’S POssE, 
WEBER RIVER, June 13, 1862. 
“8 Jo Joseph Morris, John Banks, Richard -—_ John Parsons and Peter 
Kilemgard: 
‘**¢ Whereas, you have heretofore disregarded and defied the judicial officers 
and the laws of the Territory of Utah; and whereas, certain writs have been 


issued for you from the Third Jodicial District Court of said Territory, and 


_a sufficient force furnished by the Executive of the same to enforce the law: 
This is therefore to notify you to peaceably and quietly surrender anaes: 
and the prisoners in your custody forthwith, 

«¢é An answer is required in thirty minutes after the receipt of this document; ; 
if not, forcible measures will be taken for your arrest. ‘ 
‘¢*Should you disregard this proposition and place your lives in 

you are hereby required to remove your women and children; and all persons 
peaceably disposed are hereby notified to forthwith leave your encampment, and 
are informed by this proclamation that they can find protection with this posse. 
is 7 H. W. LAWRENCE, 

Territorial Marshal. 
R. T. BURTON and THEODORE McKean, Deputies.’”" 


‘« This was unheeded and disregarded. Additional time was given after the 
_ expiration of the thirty minutes for the delivery of the persons called for by the 
writ ; still no attention was paid to the demands of the officer. At length fire 
was opened and for three days, almost continuously, did the belligerents within 
the fort keep up a fire on the marshal and his posse, killing on the first day a man 
_ -by the name of Jared Smith, and on the third day another man attached to the 
marshal’s posse. On the evening of the rsth the rebellion was subdued by the 
surrender of the men, and one hundred stand of arms. Parties on both sides had 
been killed in consequence. of the defiant position taken against the enforcement 
of the law, and in defending the position a unlawfully assumed by more than 
one hundred well armed men. 

“The disloyal men thus found in arms, x hehtine against the service ‘of pro- 


cess, were taken prisoners, taken before Judge — in oot who admitted 
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_ all but two to bail for their appearance at the next March term of the court— 
‘said two being committed to await their trial for murder. At the recent sitting of 
the Territorial Court, Judge Kinney presiding, some ninety or more were indicted 
under the statute for resisting an officer, and ten of the principle men for the 
murder of Jared Smith, who was shot dead on the first day of the resistance. 
Sixty-six appeared and were tried for resisting the officer, the others having left 
the country. After a long, patient and entirely satisfactory trial to the defendants, 
the jury assessed a fine of one hundred dollars against each of them—the lowest 
sum allowed by the statute and when the law authorized them to fine not exceeding 
one thousand dollars and imprisonment not exceeding one year. -The least pun- 
ishment allowed by the, statute was meted out to the prisoners, and that, too, when 
the testimony. of their guilt was overwhelming. Of the ten indicted for murder, 
one was nolled, two acquitted and seven convicted of murder in the second degree. 
The punishment for murder in the second degree is imprisonment not less than 
ten years and may be during natural life; still the jury actuated by feelings of 
humanity and mercy, affixed the punishment of five of the prisoners to imprison- _ 
the of for twelve age! one for fifteen years. 


‘«But, the Governor, clothed with the pardoning power, interposes to prevent 
the punishment due to rebels against the law. He sanctions and sustains their 
rebellion and, by pardoning them, proclaims to the world that they have acted 
rightly, wisely and lawfully. No time is allowed for investigation, none for re- 
pentance or reformation; but in less than three days from the time of the sentence 
of the court, are all of them pardoned by the Executive, to renew their armed 
resistance against the power of the Government—a pardon which not only seeks 
to release them from fine and punishment, but the costs due to the officers and 
witnesses. * * * * 

‘* Therefore, we the United States Grand Jury for the Third Judicial Dis- 
trict for the Territory of Utah, present his ‘ Excellency' Stephen S. Harding, 
Governor of Utah, as we would an unsafe bridge over a dangerous stream—jeop- 
ardizing the lives of all who pass over it, or, as we would a pestiferous cesspool in 
our district, breeding disease and death. 

_ ** Believing him to be an officer dangerous to the peace and prosperity of 
this Territory; refusing, as he has, his assent to wholesome and needed legisla- 
tion ; treating nearly all the Legislative acts with contumely ; and last of all, as 
the crowning triumph of his inglorious career, turning loose upon the community 
a large number of convicted criminals, 

‘* We cannot do less than present his Excellency as not pe a dangerous man, 
but also as one unworthy the confidence and respect of a free and enlightened 


ple. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


‘¢George A. Smith, Franklin D. Richards, Elias Smith, William S, Muir, 
Samuel ¥. Atwood, Philip Margetts, John Rowberry, Claudius V. Spencer, Chas. 
J. Thomas, John W. Myers, Alfred Cordon, George W. Ward, Horace Gibbs, 
Lewis A. West, Leonard G. Rice, Isaac Brockbank, George W. Bryan, James 
Bond, John B. Kelley, Gustavus Williams, = Smith, John D. T. McAllister, 
Andrew Cunningham. | 
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His Honor directed, that in accordance with the request, they be spread upon 
the records of the court. 

The foreman of the Grand aah then stated that they had concluded heir 
labors, and had no further business before them, weenen the Judge addressed 
them as follows: | 


“* Gentlemen of the Grand Jury: ‘ 


‘‘ The paper just read by the clerk, is one of great responsibilty, presenting 
the Governor of this Territory as unworthy the confidence and respect of the 


people. 


“I trust you have fully considered the enportence of the step which you asa - 


- Grand Jury have felt called upon, under the oaths of your uffice, to take. 

‘¢T am well persuaded that in no spirit of malice or undue prejudice have you 
been induced to call the attention of the Court and people to what you regard as 
the official misconduct of the Executive, but only as the deliberate result of your 
investigations for the public good. _ 

‘‘T am perfectly familiar with the facts referred to by you in shetion:' to ‘the 
armed resistance to the law in the service of process. Upon affidavit made be- 
fore me were the writs issued, the service of which was attempted to be resisted 
by an armed rebellion. 

‘« The trial of men thus found in arms very recently took place in he Court 
__ over which I have the honor to preside, and the trial, a» you state, was conducted 
with deliberation, and the verdict of the jury in each of the cases for resisting the 
officer aud for murder were such as met with the approval of the court. __ 

‘‘ The law and its authority were fully vindicated by the verdicts, but, as you 
state, the Governor has granted an unconditional pardon. | 
_ What effect this may have upon the minds of evil disposed persons I know 

not, but leave the responsibility where it belongs, with the Governor, who, in the 
exercise of a naked power, has seen: proper to grant executive clemency. 

‘*’You have now, as you state, concluded your labors and before discharging 
you I desire to tender to yon the commendations of the Court for your attention 
and diligence in the discharge of your duties. 

‘* Your labors have resulted in the presentation of a preee of iadiemnanee 
for crime—some of the prisoners charged by you having been tried and con- 
victed, and others are awaiting their trial. 

‘¢ It is only by a grand jury discharging their duty faithfully and fearlessly 
that crime can be suppressed, and offenders punished, for all persons mus‘ pass the 
ordeal of your body, before they can be introduced by the Cone into this 
Court for trial and punishment. 

‘It is possible, and highly sociahie that this is the pt court over which I 


shall have the honor to preside in your Territory. Such are the indications. I 
have been the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Utah, and Judge of this — 


district most of the time since 1854—having come among you a stranger, but I 
was treated with kindness, and my authority with consideration and respect. 


‘* Appointed by Mr. Pierce in 1853, and reappointed in 1860 by Mr. Bu- 


chanan, and continued in office by Mr. Lincoln, and having held many courts, 
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tried many cases, both civil and criminal, of an important character, I am happy 
in being able to state that I have found no difficulty in Utah in administering the 
law, except where its administration has been thwarted by Executive interference. 

‘* Let honesty, impartiality and ability be the characteristic qualifications of the 
Judge, and a fearless discharge of duty, and he will be as much respected in this 
Territory, and his decisions as much honored, as in any State or Territory of the 
Union. And to use an odious distinction, attempted to be made between ‘ Mor- 
mon’ and ‘Gentile,’ I am also happy in being able to state, that while these 
~ parties, differing so widely as they do in their religious faith, have been suitors in . 
my court, the so-called Gentile, has obtained justice from the verdict of a 
so-called ‘ Mormon’ jury. 

‘‘ I repeat gentlemen, that the law is, and can be maintained in this Terri- | 
tory, and that there is more vigilance here in arresting and bringing criminals to 
trial and punishment than in any country where I have ever resided. , 

‘¢In the discharge of my judicial duties, I have endeavered to be actuated 
by a sense of the responsibility of my position; ever keeping constantly in mind 
that I was among a civilized and enlightened people, who were entitled to the 
same consideration from the court, as the people of any other Territory ; and 
that the court here, as well as elsewhere, should be free from bias and prejudice. 

‘Gentlemen, accept my thanks for your co-operation, in support of my > 
efforts to maintain and enforce the law. | 

‘* To the Petit Jurors I will say, that I have been well sustained by them in 
the trial of causes, and can only hope that when I retire from the bench my suc- 
cessor will be an able, honest judge, and have no more difficulty in discharging 
his duties than I have had. | | ¥. 

‘¢ With these remarks, gentlemen, I dismiss you from further attendance upon 
the court,” | 


Mr. Ferguson moved that as the Grand Jury were discharged without finding 
an indictment against Brigham Young, that he be discharged from his recog- 
nizance. | 
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‘CHAPTER XXXVI. 


REMOVAL OF GOVERNOR HARDING, SECRETARY FULLER, AND CHIEF JUSTICE 
KINNEY. LINCOLN’'S POLICY TO “LET THE MORMONS ALONE.” STARY- 
ING OF THE UNION VEDETTE. OPENING OF THE UTAH MINES. MILI- 
TARY DOCUMENTS. CREATION OF A PROVOST MARSHAL OF GREAT SALT 
LAKE CITY. 


The counter petitions to the President of the United States from the city 
and camp, one for the removal and the other for the retention of Governor Hard- 
ing, were responded to by concessions to both parties. Governor Harding, 
Secretary Fuller and Chief Justice Kinney were removed ; James Duane Doty was 
appointed Governor ; > Amos Reed, Secretary ; and John Titus of Pennsylvania, 
Chief Justice. | 

The official sensatele of the Governor was clearly in answer to the petition 
of the citizens, while the removal of Chief Justice Kinney and Secretary Fuller 
was in consideration of the charge made against them—that they had been “‘ sub- 


: _servient to the will of Brigham Young.’’ The Chief Justice had for months felt 


that in maintaining the integrity of the judicial department he was placing him- 
_ self upon the altar of sacrifice, as shown in his. parting words to the grand jury ; 
but his official relations with Utah were not permitted to end with his removal, 
for at the next election, in. n Angas 1863, he was sent to Congress as Delegate 
from Utah. 

: The following noteworthy passage of a letter from President Brigham Young 
to Elder George Q. Cannon, then in England, expresses the policy of the Gov- 
ernment towards Utah during the remainder of President Lincoln’s life ; 


2 _» Great SALT LAKE City, U. T., June 2s, 1863. 
President Cannon: | 

‘¢DEaR BrotHER— * * Since Harding’s departure on the 11th 
inst., without the least demonstration from any party, and only one individual to 
bid him good-bye, the transient persons here continue very quiet, and apparently 
without hope of being able to create any disturbance during the present Adminis- 
tration. They certainly will be unable to, if President Lincoln stands by his 
statement made to Brother Stenhouse on the 6th inst., viz: ‘I will let them alone 
if they will let me alone.’ We have ever been anxious to let them alone further 
than preaching to them the gospel and doing them good when they would permit - 
us, and if they will cease interfering with us unjustly and unlawfully, as the Presi- 
dent has promised, will have no Bae: chanee for 
collision during * 
| as ‘Your brother i in the gospel, 

BRIGHAM YOUNG.’’ 


On the soth of November, 
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‘Mormon community : 


Vedette, published, as announced, ‘‘ by officers and enlisted men of the California 
and Nevada Territory Volunteers.’’ 

The initial number of the Vede/fe contains the following circular letter 
from General Connor, relative to mines and mining interests in this Territory : 


HEADQUARTERS, District oF UTAH, 


COLONEL: 

‘‘ The general pateending the idieseict has the strongest evidence that the 
mountains and canyons in the Territory of Utah abound in rich veins of gold, 
silver, copper and other minerals, and for the purpose of opening up the country 
to a new, hardy, and industrious population, deems it important that prospecting 
for minerals should not only be untrammelled and unrestricted, but fostered by 
every proper means. In order that such discoveries may be early and reliably — 
made, the general announces that miners and prospecting parties will receive the 
fullest protection from the military forces in this district, in the pursuit of their 
avocations; provided, always, that private rights are not infringed upon. The 
mountains and their now hidden mineral wealth, are the sole property. of the 
nation, whose beneficent policy has ever been to extend the broadest priv ileges to . 
her citizens, and, with open hand, invite all to seek, prospect. and once the 
wonderful riches of her wide-spread domain. 

‘«To the end that this policy may be be fully carried out in ‘Utah, the Gen- 
eral commanding assures the industrious and enterprising who may come hither, 
of efficient protection, accorded as it is by the laws and policy of the mann, 3 and 
enforced, when necessary, by the military arm of the Government. 

** The. General in thus setting forth the spirit of our free institutions for the 


information of-commanders of posts within the district, also directs that every 


proper facility be extended to miners and others in developing the country; and 
that soldiers of the several posts be allowed to prospect for mines, when such 
course shall not interfere with the’ due and proper performance of their military — 
duties. 

‘¢ Commanders of seats, companies and detachments within the district are 
enjoined to execute to the fullest extent the spirit and letter of this circular com- 
munication, and report, from time to time, to these head-quarters the progress 
made in the development of the Territory, 3 in the vicinity of their pees vii 
or stations. 

™ command of Brig.- Connor: 

| | CHAS. H. HEM PSTEAD, 2 : 
Capt. C. S. and A. A. A. Gen'}." 


.. In March, betes seaiiee circular was issued by General Connor which was 
considered to be very and — the the 


CamP Douctas, U. T., March rst, 1864. 
CIRCULAR: 

The has received humerous and inquiry 
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from parties within and without the district, the former alleging that certain resi 
dents of Utah Territory indulge in threats and menaces against miners and others 
_ desirous of prospecting for precious metals, and the latter asking what, if any, 


protection will be accorded to those Coma hither to develop the taineral r resources 
of the country. . 


“Without giving undue importance to > the thoughtless or isaaten words of 
misguided, prejudiced, or bad-hearted men who may be guilty of such threats as 
those referred to, and indulging the hope that they are but individual expressions 
rather than menaces, issued by any presumed or presumptuous authority whatso- 
ever, the undersigned takes occasion to repeat what no loyal citizen will gainsay, 
that this Territory is the public property of the nation, whose wish it is, that it 
be developed at the earliest possible day, in all its rich resources, mineral as well 
as agricultural, pastoral and mechanical. To this end, citizens of the United 
States, and all desirous of becoming such, are freely invited by public law and 
national policy, to come hither to enrich themselves and advance the general wel- 
fare from out the public store, which a bountiful Providence has scattered through 
these richly laden mountains and fertile plains. The mines are thrown open to 
the hardy and industrious, and it is announced, that they will receive the amplest 
protection in life, property and rights, againse aggression from wnaypever source, 
Indian or white. 

‘¢ The undersigned has abundant reason to know that the mountains of Utah 
north, south, east and west, are prolific of mineral wealth. Gold, silver, iron, 
copper, lead and coal, are found in almost every direction, in quantities which 
promise the richest results to the adventurous explorer and the industrious miner. 


| aS giving assurance of entire protection to all who may come hither to 
prospect for mines, the undersigned wishes at this time most earnestly, and yet 
firmly, to warn all, whether permanent residents or not of this Territory, that 
should violence be offered, or attempted to be offered to miners, in the pursuit of 
their lawful occupation, the offender or offenders, one or many, wil! be tried as 
public enemies, and punished to the utmost extent of martial law. 

_ **The undersigned does not wish. to indulge in useless threats, but desires — 
most fully and explicitly to apprise all of their rights, and warn misguided’ men 
of the inevitable result, should they seek to obstruct citizens in their rights, or 
throw obstacles in the way of the development of the public domain. While 
miners will be thus protected, they must understand, that no interference with the 
vested rights of the people of the Territory will be tolerated, and they are ex- 
pected to conform in all things to the laws of the land which recognize ephconaes 
fullest extent the claims of the dona fide settler on public lands. 


‘* While the troops have been sent to this district to protect from a savage 

foe thé homes and premises of the settlers, and the public interests of the nation, 

they are also here to preserve the public peace, secure to all the inestimable bless- 

_ ings of liberty, and preserve intact, the honor, dignity and rights of the citizen, 
vested by a free Constitution, and which belong to the humblést equally with the 
highest in the land. This, their mission, it is the duty of the undersigned to see. 
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at every hazard and at any cost. He cannot permit the public ‘peace and the 


_ welfare of all to be jeoparded by the foolish threats or wicked actions of a few. 


P. EWD. CONNOR, 
Brig. Gen., U.S. Vol., Dist. 


In June a special order was issued creating a 
PROVOST MARSHAL OF GREAT SALT LAKE CITY. 


HEADQUARTERS District oF UTaun, | 
Camp Doustas, Territory, 
Near Great Salt Lake City, July oth, 1864. 


‘*SPECIAL ORDER NO. 53. 


‘*rst. Capt. Chas. H. Hempstead, Commissary of Subsistence, U.S. Vol’s, 
is hereby appointed Provost Marshal of Great Salt Lake City, U. T., and will 
immediately enter upon the duties of his office. He will be obeyed and respected 
accordingly. | 

Company L, ad Cav. C. V., Capt. Albert is hereby detailed 
as Provost Guard, and will iniimediately report to Capt. Chas. H. Hempstead, 
Provost Marshal, Great Salt Lake City, for duty. 

‘¢3d. The Quartermaster’s will furnish the quarters, 
offices, etc. 

we By command of 
-_BRIG.-GEN. CONNOR. 
‘‘Cuas. H. = | 
Capt. C. S. U.S: Vol’s, and A. A. A. Gen'l.”— 


This series of circulars was climaxed by the following letter to the War De- 
partment (a copy of which has been furnished to the author by the General him- 


self), setting forth his views and policy concerning Utah. 


Heapquarters District oF UTAH, 
Camp Dovucias, UTAH TERRITORY, 

| Near Great meds Lake —_ July 21st, 1864. 

‘* Waving had occasion recently to communicate with you by telegraph on n the | 
subject of the difficulties which have considerably excited the Mormon community 
for the past ten days, it is perhaps proper that I should report more fully 7 veeasd ; 
relative to the real causes which have rendered collision possible. _ | 
‘« As set forth in former communications, my policy in this Territory has been 

to invite hither a large Gentile and loyal population, sufficient by peaceful means 


aod through the ballot-box to overwhelm the Mormons by mere force of numbers, 


and thus wrest from the Church—disloyal and traitorous to the core—the absolute 
and tyrannical control of: temporal and civil affairs, or at least a population 
numerous enough to put a check on the Mormon authorities, and give countenance 


to these who are striving to loosen the bonds with which they have been so long 
oppressed. With this view, I have bent every energy and means of which I was 


possessed, both personal and official, towards the discovery and development of 
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the mining resources of. the Territory, using. without stint the soldiers of my com 
mand, whenever and wherever it could: be done: without detriment to the: public 
 «setvice,. ‘These exertions have, in a remarkably short period, been productive of 
the happiest results and more than commensurate with my dnticipations: ‘Mines 
of undoubted richness have been discovered, their fame is spreading east: and west; 
voyageurs for other mining countries. have been induced by the discoveries already 
made to tarry here, and the number of miners of the Territory steadily and rapidly 
increasing. With them, and to supply: thejr:wants, merchants and traders ‘are 
flocking into Great Salt Lake City, which Sy-its activity, increased number of 
_ Gentile stores and workshops, and the appearance of its thronged and busy streets, 
presents'a most remarkable contrast to the Salt Lake of one year ago. : Despite the 
counsel, tHreats, and movement ‘is ‘going with 

in its startling effect, by Brigham Young and his coterie. His every efforts; covert 
and open, having proved unequal to the ‘task of checking the transformation so 
rapidly going’ on 'in’ what he regards as his own exclusive domain, he and his 
Apostles ‘have grown desperate. No stone is left unturned by them to rouse the 
people to resistance against the policy, even if it should provoke hostility-against 
a government he hates and daily réviles.” ‘It is unqtiestionably his desire to provoke 
me into some act savoring of persecution, or by the dextrous use of which he can 
_ induce. his deluded followers into an outbreak, which would-deter miners and 
others coming to the Territory. Hence he and his chief men make their taber- 
nacles and places of worship resound each Sabbath with the, most outrageous abuse 
of all that pertains to;the Government and the Union—hence do. their prayers 
ascend loudly from the housetops for a continuance of the war till the hated Union 
shall be sunk-+—hence the persistent attempt to depreciate the national. currency and 


institute a ‘‘ gold basis’’ in preference.to ‘‘ — as notes.are 


denominated, in Sabbath day harangues, ja en 


_. & Hence it was that the establishment: 
the pretext for rousing the Mormon: people to excitement and ‘armed assembling, 
by the most ridiculous stories of | persecution and outrage on their rights, while the 
fanatical spirit of the people, and the inborn hatred of our institutions and Goverii- 
ment were effectually appealed to, romote discord and provoke trouble. I am 
fully satisfied that nothing but the firmness and determination with which their 
demonstrations were met, at every point, prevented a collision, and the least appear- 


ance of vacillation on my ‘part would surely have precipitated a conflict. I feet 
that it is not presumptuous in me to say that in view of what has already been 


accomplished in Utah, that the work marked out can and will be effectually and 
_ thoroughly consummated if the policy indicated be pursued and I am sustained in 
my measures at department headquarters. I am fully impressed with the opinion 
that peace is essential to the solving of the problem, but at the same time conscious. 
that peace can only be maintained by the presence of force and a fixed determina- 


tion to crush out at once any interference with the rights of the Government by — 


persons of high or low degree. While the exercise of prudence ia inaugurating: 
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and the.exhibition of reliance on oneself have the most salutary setietibiia effect 
on men of weak minds and criminal intent. Deeply as Brigham Young hates our 
Government, malignant and traitorous as are his designs against: At, inimical as he 
is against the policy here progressing of opening the mines to a Gentile populace, 
and desperate as he is in his fast-waning fortunes, he will pause ere he inaugurates 
a strife, so loug as the military forces in the Territory are sufficiently numerous té 
hold him and his deluded followers in check. The situation of affairs in Utah is 
clear to my Own mind, and, without: presumption, I have no fear for the. result, if 
sustained by the department commander as indicated in this and former communi- 
cations. Desirous as I am of conforming strictly to the wishes and judgment of | 
the Major-General commanding the départment, and having thus fully set forth my — 
views and the facts bearing on the case, I beg leave respectfully to ask from the 
department commander an expression of opinion as to the policy of the course 
pursued, and such as he deem as a —* in 
the future. 
Very respectfully, your tations servant, 


The foregoing documents show that General Connor designed with his troops 
to reconstruct Utah. In pursuance of that design undoubtedly the provost guard 
was éstablished in Great Salt Lake City and his report to the Department seems 
a very decided asking of the Government for the mission of a semi-military dic- 
tatorship over Utah. A few years later the mines of Utah wefé everywhere 
opened and thousands of a Gentile population poured into the Territory without 
‘ provoking even’a desire of hindrance from the Mormon people. The General's 
report, though a true expression of ‘his then views, does not accord with the actual 
history as since developed. And it is very suggestive to' ‘note that the Provost 
Marshal of our city of 1864, was Brigham Young’s legal counsellor and ativocate 
in 1872, and that General Connor offered to go: bail for Brigham Young in the 
sum of when he was on in court of 
McKean. | 
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| 
HAPPY CHANGE IN THE Reve? BETWEEN THE CITY AND’ THE’ CAMP. 
GRAND INAUGURAL CELEBRATION OF LINCOI.N BY THE MILITARY AND 
_ CITIZENS. ‘CONNOR GREATLY MOVED BY THE LOYALTY OF THE MASSES 
OF THE MORMON PEOPLE. THE BANQUET AT NIGHT. THE CITY GIVES 
A BALL IN HONOR .OF GENERAL CONNOR. - THE CITY IN MOURNING OVER | 


THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. FUNERAL ee AT 
THE TABERNACLE, | 


The year 1865 saw a most happy change in the cpuienn, between, the cy 
and the camp. It was brought about by a hearty mutual disposition to celebrate 
the victories of the Union and the senentrae of Abraham Lincoln. on his 
second, 

An enthusiastic meeting of the of Camp. and prominent 
citizens was held in the city, at Daft’s Hall, on the 28th of Fekewery,, 1865, and 
the following committees were appointed. _ 

| Committee of Arrangements : Wo. Gilbert, D. F. Walker, Samuel Kahn, 
" Lieu.-Col. Milo George, Capt. M. G. Lewis, John Meeks. Committee on 
Finance: Frank Gilbert, Charles B. Greene. Committee on Exercises : oe 
C. H, _ Hempstead, Col. O. M. Irish, Richard A. Keyes. 


The committee on arrangements selected S. S..Walker,, Esq., to act as pe 
Marshal who chose as his aids: Richard A. Keyes, G. W. Carleton, Charles King, 
Thos. Stayner, Samuel Serrine and John Paul. 

On the and'of March marshal 
PROGRAMME ‘OF THE Day: | 

The procession will form at II a. m. -y at at the eastern end of Market pte 
Douglas. — | 

| «D. Inf'y C. v., Capt. 
commanding; Grand Marshal—Sharp Walker, Esq., and Aids; ‘band@;) His 
Excellency the Governor of Utah and General Commanding the District ; Dis- 
trict Staff; Chaplain—-Rev. N. McLeod; Orator of the day—-Hon: ‘Chief: Jas- 
‘tice John. Titus; Federal Officers; ‘Mayor, City and County Officers; 5 Civic 
‘Societies and Citizen Military Organizations; Citizens in vehicles ; Citizens on 
‘horseback; C on foot; band; Lieut. Col. Milo George,’ Chis: 
Vols , and: staff Detachments from Co.'s A, B; and D 3d Inft’y 
Detachnients from Co's. C, and F, 1st: Cav. Nev. Vols»: 

A Federal elute (33 guts) wil be meridian. 
processidn will match under. the command of the Grand Marshal through 
the principal Salt assemble at the State House, corner 
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of Main and South Temple Streets. After appropriate exercises, a national calue 
of 36 guns will be fired by the artillery. 


All loyal citizens of Great Salt Lake City and vicinity are. ebblaity invited 
to participate in the procession and éxercises, and ‘the merchants, bankers and others 
are requested to close their places of business and take part in the ceremonies. 

__ By order of the committee on arrangement, 
SHARP WALKER, 
Marshal. 
On the same dey the City Council iene the following : 


“City Counci,. CHAMBER, 
, Great Satt City, March and, 186s. 
< Whereas, ica the 4th instant, being the day of inauguration ‘of the 
President of the United States, and 
| © Whereas, also, by reason of the many recent victories of the armies of our 
country; therefore be it 
“4 Resolved, by the City Council of Great Salt Lake City, that - we ‘cheerfully 
join in the public celebration and rejoicings of that day throughout the United 3 
States, and that we cordially invite the citizens, and organizations, military and 
civil, of the Territory, county anid city, to unite on that occasion. Be it further 
‘* Resolved, that a committee of three be appointed to confer with the Grand 
Marshal of the day, and hake the Mecessary arrangements to join in the ‘general 


A oO. SMOOT, 


“Attest 
City ‘Recorder. 


The committee. appointed the Cadi: John 
Enoch Reese and Theodore McKean. .Colonel Robert T. Barton of the Utah 
militia was appointed Marshal. On learning of this action the following corres- 
was the chairmen of committees : : 


“ Great SALT. Lake. Gury, U. T:, March, 
undersigned, of on exercises on: the: ‘ath init; 
mass! meeting of citizens, having selécted the Hon. John Titus; Chief 
Sustice of Utah to: deliver.an oration, on’ the occasion of the proposed’ national 
‘would’ stand: anil the occasion to some: gentlenien, to be 
stlected: by yoursétlves, t© address the concourse!at the:close of the:oration.. 
havecthé honor to remain, gettlemen, very respectfully, 
19016) “$e go Chairman ‘Committee-on Exercises” 
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Hom. Chas. Hl. Hempetead, Chairman Commities | 
«Sin—Your communication of to-day has been received. The committee 
tender their thanks, and accept the and. leave to name Wea. 
H. to deliver the closing address. ye 
Of thie celebration the Vedette said: ex 
_“ This was decidedly a notable occasion in Utah. The demonstrations were 
so entirely different from anything which has come within the range of our ex- 
perience here, that it deserves special notice at our hands as an important event 
in the history of this Territory. 
_ « The whole procession was about one ‘mile in length, and. presented. 6 a very 
imposing appearance. As it moved along the streets, broad and straight, of the 
Mormon Capital, the sidewalks, wherever it passed, the windows and even the 
housetops being thronged by eager, and in some instances, enthusiastic lookers on. 
The bands awoke the wintry echoes with inspiring strains of music, appropriate 
to the occasion, and, what with the profusion of flags floating from many build- 
ings and ornamenting the teams and sleighs in the procession, or borne by the 
_ occupants, the rosettes, streamers, and the thousand and one other devices, in all 
of which red, white and blue were the pervading colors, the city wore a gala ap- 
pearance, which seemed to be participated in by all parties, and it was evidently 
the determination, on all hands, to make it a day of general rejoicing. 
Having completed its perambulations, the immense concourse assembled.at 
the stand, prepared for the purpose, in front of the market, the provost guards 
which had acted as escort, formed in front facing the stage, the citizen companies 
in their rear, stretching along the streets, and the troops from this post drawn up 
in four ranks on the right and ‘with all arms at rest. Around, and on all sides, 
completely filling the streets, covering the roofs and hanging out of the windows, 
was a dense mass of humanity silent and attentive to the proceedings. 
The stand . was uccupied by Governor Doty, General Connor and staff, 


Chief Justice Titus, orator of the day, the ‘Reverend Norman McLeod, chaplain 


of the day, and various of. the. city authorities and prominent citizens among 


whom were Mayor Smoot, Hon. George A. Smith, and Captain Hooper, who de- 


livered_ the closing address. 

«Capt. Hempstead opened the ceremonies with some and patriotic re- 
marks, and on behalf of the Committee of Arrangements, announced His Excel- 
lency J. Duane Doty, Governor: of Utah, a8’ the presiding -officer of the day. 
The Chaplain of the day then delivered an appropriate and: impressive prayer, 
followed by Chief Justice’ Titus in:a most able and exceedingly eloquent oration. 
Cap:. W. H.: Hooper then delivered:a brief and: pattiotic address, relating some 
__ dnteresting incidents attending the opening scenes of rebellion at Washington in 
1860-1. The bands discoursed most ¢xcellent music in’ the intervals of the 


several exercises, and both the oration and, address. were received by the attentive 


x multitude with rousing cheers and demonstrations of applause. 
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#6 At the conclusion of the interesting ceremonies at the stand, the vast con- 
course dispersed amid rousing cheers and salvos of artillery. The United. States 
forces from Camp Douglas were placed in line, and the citizen cavalry of Great 
Salt Lake City, under’ Colonel Burton, escorted them on the road to camp. 
Afterwards, about four o’clock, Col. George and staff, of Camp Douglas, were 
invited to partake of an elegant repast provided by the City Council at the City 
Hall. The Mayor presided, and after the cloth was removed the era of toasts, 
speeches, and good things generally, seemed to have arrived. Mayor Smoot 
opened the ball by proposing the health of President Lincola, and success to the 
armies of the Union. Capt. Hempstead responded at some length and closed by 
a toast to ‘Our hosts, the Mayor and civic authorities. of Great Salt Lake City.’ 

‘‘This was met in most happy style by a toast to General P, E. Connor, 
District Commander—responded to on behalf of the General by a member of his 
staff. Then came the health of ‘Our guests, Colonel George and staff,’ neatly re- 
plied to by the Colonel in a patriotic speech, followed by a toast to ‘the Judiciary, © 
the mainstay of republican institutions.’ This called out Judge Smith, who re- 
torted most admirably and ey, on ‘his friends the military, the ‘Tight 
arm of the Government,’ 

‘‘On the whole, the proceedings at the City Hall were an didiindpietite cul- 
mination of the day’s proceedings. It. was free, easy, hospitable and a most. 
kindly interchange of ‘loyal sentiment among gentlemen not wont often to meet 
over the convivial board. Like the procession, it was a union of the civil and 
military authorities of Utah, and passed off with eminent satisfaction to all con- 
cerned. 

‘«‘ Among those present we noticed Mayor Siskce the members of the City 
Council, Judge Smith, Judge Clinton, John Taylor, John Sharp, Councilor Wood- 
ruff, George Q. Cannon, Col. Burton, Wm. Jennings, Mr. Lawrence and others, © 
Col. George and staff, Major O’Neil and a host too numerous to mention in de- 
tail. Nearly everybody present responded to a toast most) patriotically and fre- 
quently most eloquently. 

‘« At a late hour the whole party rose and adjourned to meet at the Theatre. 
It was a source of very general regret that General Connor was not present, but as_— 
the whole affair was somewhat impromptu, the General was called to camp before 
the committee could meet him, and the members of his staff were constrained to 
respond in his name to the sentiments proposed in his honor, : 

‘¢In the evening, fire-works and general rejoicings testified, to a ‘ie! hour, the 
universal feeling, and the day mii after a general and patriotic jubilee rarely, if 
ever before seen in Utah.” 


tradesmen and working people who paraded through the streets, and who cheered 
most heartily—-and no doubt honestly—the patriotic, loyal sentiments that were 
uttered by the speakers, He wanted differences to be forgotten, and, with gen-— 
tlemanly frankness, approached the author with extended ee ae 
joy he felt in witnessing the loyalty of the masses of the people," 


General Connor been called to take ‘command of the ‘Department of 
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by the city authorities at the Social in honor of 

thé: General, preceding his departure. | bis 
3 Within two months after the celebration of hie saan én the de pai 
camp were called to unite in deep mourning over the martyrdon of Abraham 
Lincoln, which struck the soldier and the loyal citizen alike with horror. .:At the 
receipt of the dreadful news some of the soldiers of the provost guard established 
in the city seemed-ready to vent their vengeful fury on the citizens, but even the — 
rudest of them soon appreciated that for once they had done injustice to the 
_Mormons, both leaders and people, in imagining that they would sympathize with 
that crowning infamy. The Mormons too keenly felt the memory of their own 
martyrs not to be most genuinely affected by the stroke which had given to the 
nation a martyr so pure in his life and patriotism, as was Abraham Lincoln. 


The Vedette quickly did the city justice and noted: 


_ **The merchants, bankers, saloon keepers, and all business men of Salt Lake 
City, closed their places of business at 10 a.m. on Saturday. The flags on all the 
public buildings, Brigham Young’s residence, stores, etc., were displayed at half- 
mast, with crape drooping over them. Many of the principal stores and private 
residences were dressed in mourning. Brigham Young’s carriage was driven 
through town covered with crape. The theatre was closed for Saturday evening, 
the usual night of performance, and every respect was shown for the death of our 
honored President. On Sunday. the Tabernacle pulpit, Salt Lake City, was 
covered with crape, and every one throughout the. city, that is, of the right- 
minded class, eu mecrenies the deepest sorrow at the horrible news conveyed by the 
_telegraph."” 


At a meeting of the Federal, ‘ciel and military officials of Utah, held at 
the Executive, in Great Salt Lake City, April 18th, at 2.p. m., Hon. J. Duane 
Doty, Governor, was called to the chair, ie C H. Hempstead and T. B. H. 
Stenhouse, Esq., appointed secretaries. 

After preliminary consultation and expression of feeling over the sad event 
which called this meeting together, resolutions were presented by the Hon, Chief 
Justice ‘Titus, which were unanimously adopted. We cull the following: 


‘* Resolved, that a committee of five be appointed on the part of the Federal — 
officers to confer with a committee of like number on the part of the city author- 
ities, to made arrangements for suitable religious exercises to be held at the Tab- 
eanacle, April 19, at 12 o’clock m. 

Col. J. C. Little informed the meeting that Elder Amasa M. Lyman had. 
been selected by the city authorities to deliver an address at the Tabernacle. 

‘¢On motion, it was unanimously resolved that Rev. Norman McLeod be 
_also invited to deliver an eulogium on the life, character and illustrious services of 

the late President, on the same occasion and at the same place. 

‘<In accordance with the foregoing resolutions the following gentlemen were 
appointed by the chair as the committee of arrangements, viz: Hon. Chief Justice 
John Titus, Col. oO. i: Trish, Capt. Chas. H. Hempstead, Col. Robt. T. — 
and Col. J. C. Little. 
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‘¢ Following is the committee appointed on behalf of the city authorities, viz: 
Hon. Mayor Smoot, Alderman Sheets, Alderman Raleigh, Theo. saunas and 
N. H. Felt, Esqs. 

‘¢On motion, i were instructed to transmit a copy of pte pro- 

ceedings of this meeting to the City Council, and that public notice be given of | 
the exercises at the Tabernacle. 

DUANE DOTY, 
| | President. 
‘‘T. B. H. Stennouse, Cuas. H. HempsTean, Secretaries. | 


Of the funeral obsequies in the Tabernacle the Vedette says: 


‘*On Wednesday, pursuant to notice, all business was suspended i in Great Salt 
Lake City, the stores, public and private buildings were draped in mourning, and 
long before the hour named—12 m.—throngs of citizens were wending their way 
to the ‘Tabernacle to render the last sad, solemn, and heartfelt tribute to the great 
departed and deeply mourned dead. The Tabernacle was more than crowded, 
and upwards of three thousand people were present. The vast assemblage. was 
called to order by City Marshal Little, in the name of the mayor, immediately 
after the entrance of the orators, civil and military functionaries, and a large 
body of prominent citizens, who occupied the platform. The scene was impres-— 
sive and solemn, and all seemed to partake of the deep sorrow so eloquently ex- 
pressed. by the speakers on the occasion. The stand was appropriately draped in _ 
mourning, and the exercises were opened by an anthem from the choir. Franklin 
D. Richards delivered an impressive prayer. _ The address of Elder Amasa M. 
Lyman was an earnest and eloquent outburst of feeling, and appropriate to the 
occasion. He spoke for forty-five men. fae held the vast meetence | in un- 
_ broken silence and wrapt attention. 

| The address did credit to Mr. ‘Lyman’s head and heart.’ After an- 

" | them from the choir, Rev. Norman McLeod, Chaplain of Camp Douglas was 
introduced, and delivered one of the most impressive and burriing eulogiums on 
the life, character, and public services of President Lincoln which ity was ever our 
pleasure to hear.”’ | 
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AND DEALERSIN 


Perfumeries and Fancy Soaps, 
>| HAM of which we keep the Finest Assortment in the City. 
ee ae Including the, following Excellent Brands : 
HENNESSY, MARTELL, OTARD DUPOY 
The Best Vintages of Port, Sherry, Angelica, Cocomungo, 
Madeira, . Muscat a 
All these goods, which can be obtained in bulk or in cases, we can recom- 
Soliciting your orders which will attended to, we remain, 
: , wm. Driver & Son, 
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OFFICE INTHE 
HERALD BLOCK, 

te (North) Continental Hot. «SALT LAKE CITY, UPAR 

SEARCHERS OF 

TITLES REAL 

AND OF OTHER RECORDS. ne 
Loans Negotiated on Reasonable 

LEGAL PAPERS CAREFULLY DRAWN, = 
COMPANIES INCORPORATED, 
| Settlement of Estates of Deceased Persons 
Applications for Divorce and Alimony conducted. : 
ouses Rented and Accounts Collected. 


Water Rights and othér Stocks: 
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a First South Street, 
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received fiom, the’ selected with: regard Yor the: 
to make this the Finest Stock the 
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